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Editorial  —  Special  Issue  of  the  ACES  Journal  on  Computational 
Electromagnetics  and  High-Performance  Computing 

Guest  editors: 

David  B  Davidson  (Univ.  Stellenbosch,  South  Africa)  and  Tom  Cwik  (JPL,  USA) 


Introduction 

This  special  issue  contains  thirteen  papers,  all  dealing 
with  aspects  of  high-performance  computing  (HPC) 
applied  to  computational  electromagnetics.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  papers  address  either  integral  equation 
or  FD-TD  formulations,  with  a  few  papers  focusing 
specifically  on  fast  algorithms  in  an  HPC  context. 
Readers  will  find  it  interesting  to  compare  papers  in 
the  issue  with  previous  special  issues  of  other  jour¬ 
nals  and  monographs,  for  example  [1,  2].  HPC  issues 
first  attracted  significant  attention  in  electromagnet¬ 
ics  around  a  decade  ago,  with  the  present  guest  edi¬ 
tors  amongst  the  earlier  workers  in  the  field  [3,  4]. 

The  papers 

In  keeping  with  ACES  traditions,  the  papers  have 
a  significant  international  flavour,  with  contributions 
from  England,  Hong  Kong,  Germany,  Italy,  Northern 
Ireland,  South  Africa  and  the  USA. 

Integral  equation  methods,  especially  the  frequency 
domain  formulation  widely  known  in  CEM  as  the 
Method  of  Moments  (MoM),  continue  to  play  a  very 
important  role  in  practical  CEM,  not  least  due  to  the 
availability  of  very  powerful  and  user-oriented  codes 
such  as  NEC.  Five  papers  in  this  special  issue  con¬ 
sider  HPC  implementations  of  integral  equation  for¬ 
mulations  —  three  consider  various  hybridisations  of 
the  (frequency  domain)  MoM  with  other  techniques, 
one  discusses  a  parallel  implementation  of  NEC2  and 
the  fifth  consider  a  time  domain  integral  equation  for¬ 
mulation.  The  paper  by  Jakobus  describes  a  power¬ 
ful  MoM  code  (FEKO)  which  includes  hybrid  treat¬ 
ments  using  physical  optics  and/or  the  uniform  the¬ 
ory  of  diffraction.  He  discusses  the  performance  of 
FEKO  in  both  distributed  workstation  (IBM  RS6000) 
and  (potentially  massively)  parallel  processor  (Intel 
Paragon  and  CRAY-T3E)  environments.  With  hy¬ 
brid  codes,  the  matrix  solve  does  not  necessarily  dom¬ 
inate  the  MoM  solution  time;  furthermore,  the  use  of 
special  Green’s  functions  may  result  in  either  matrix 


fill  or  field  computation  dominating  the  run-time  and 
Jakobus’  paper  addresses  these  issues  in  the  context 
of  a  number  of  important  practical  problems.  Sim¬ 
ilar  experiences  with  another  hybrid  MoM  code  are 
reported  by  Shen  et  al.  using  an  IBM  SP-2  platform 
for  an  asymptotic  phase  method  code;  this  formu¬ 
lation  is  related  to  the  physical  optics  approach  re¬ 
ported  by  Jakobus.  The  same  SP-2  platform  is  used 
by  Nitch  et  al.  in  their  paper,  which  discusses  their 
parallel  implementation  of  the  widely-used  public  do¬ 
main  MoM  code  NEC2.  Smelyanskiy  et  al.  discuss 
another  hybrid  MoM  code  (in  this  case  combining  the 
MoM  with  a  modal  expansion  to  handle  propagation 
through  the  inlet  duct  of  a  jet  engine)  on  a  CRAY- 
C90  machine.  The  paper  by  Dodson  et  al.  discusses 
optimisation  issues  for  time  domain  integral  equation 
formulations;  the  hardware  in  this  case  was  a  DEC 
Alpha  workstation. 

The  popularity  of  the  Finite-Difference  Time- 
Domain  (FD-TD)  method  (at  least  in  research  envi¬ 
ronments)  is  clearly  shown  in  this  Special  Issue.  The 
standard  (non-curvilinear)  FD-TD  method  is  inher¬ 
ently  highly  parallel  and  this  is  reflected  by  no  less 
that  four  papers  on  the  topic  (and  another  uses  the 
closely  related  Transmission  Line  Method).  The  pa¬ 
per  by  Mazumdar  et  al.  discusses  performance  mod¬ 
elling  in  a  variety  of  HPC  environments,  including 
the  Silicon  Graphics  Power  Challenge  and  Sun  work¬ 
stations  networks.  The  paper  by  Thomas  et  al.  dis¬ 
cusses  a  powerful  user-oriented  FD-TD  package  for 
especially  high-speed  circuit  simulation;  results  on  a 
CRAY  Origin  2000  system  are  reported.  The  pa¬ 
per  by  Mullen  et  al.  addresses  the  FD-TD  method 
in  a  distributed  processing  environment  using  stan¬ 
dard  Unix  workstations.  It  presents  a  very  readable 
description  of  the  PVM  harness,  and  considers  the 
problems  resulting  from  load  imbalance  in  this  type  of 
environment.  Stothard  and  Pomeroy  discuss  special 
purpose  hardware  for  a  Transmission  Line  Method 
(TLM)  implementation.  Their  paper  addresses  Ap¬ 
plication  Specific  Integrated  Circuits,  specifically  Field 
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Programmable  Gate  Arrays  —  FPGA.  ExcelPs  paper 
considers  a  number  of  issues  of  porting  a  FD-TD  code 
into  a  parallel  environment,  in  particular  the  Kendall 
Square  Research  KSR-1. 

Fast  algorithms  have  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  GEM  community,  since  they  hold  out  the 
tantalising  promise  of  greatly  reducing  the  operation 
count.  Three  papers  in  the  Special  Issue  address  this 
topic,  concentrating  on  algorithmic  issues.  Gaproni 
et  al.  discuss  the  use  of  closed-form  Green’s  func¬ 
tions  for  stratified  media  problems,  reporting  order- 
of-magnitude  improvements  in  a  traditionally  compu¬ 
tationally  expensive  method.  Brauer  describes  a  fi¬ 
nite  element  method  which  reliably  extracts  the  eigen- 
modes  of  low-loss  devices,  and  then  uses  these  as 
basis  functions  for  further  multi-frequency  analysis 
—  in  particular  with  filters,  large  numbers  of  fre¬ 
quency  points  are  often  required  for  adequate  reso¬ 
lution.  Again,  order-of-magnitude  speed-ups  are  re¬ 
ported.  Finally,  Liu  et  al.  describe  work  using  the 
measured  equation  of  invariance  for  scattering  by  very 
large  cylinders  —  the  authors  anticipate  speed-ups  by 
two  to  three  orders-of-magnitude  for  specific  prob¬ 
lems. 

Algorithms 

As  mentioned  above,  it  is  notable  that  the  majority  of 
the  papers  in  this  issue  use  either  the  FD-TD  or  the 
MoM.  Conspicuously  absent  are  papers  addressing 
specifically  finite  element  formulations  (FEM)  and 
HPC  —  the  emphasis  of  Brauer’s  paper  is  on  algo¬ 
rithmic  improvements  rather  than  parallelisation  as¬ 
pects  of  the  FEM.  This  may  present  a  slightly  skewed 
picture  of  the  current  situation,  but  it  does  reflect  the 
difficulty  of  parallelising  calculations  arising  from  the 
irregular  mesh  associated  with  the  FEM.  Also  absent 
are  papers  on  asymptotic  methods  such  as  the  UTD 
(apart  from  Jakobus’s  discussion  in  the  context  of 
hybrid  methods).  The  ray- tracing  required  by  this 
type  of  formulation  is  inherently  highly  parallel;  we 
speculate  that  asymptotic  codes  make  less  formidable 
demands  on  computational  resources,  and  that  this  is 
the  reason  for  the  dearth  of  such  papers  in  this  issue. 
(Another  factor  may  be  that  all  the  discrete,  full-wave 
methods  —  FD-TD,  MoM,  FEM,  TLM  —  all  require 
prodigious  amounts  of  memory,  and  this  fact,  as  much 
as  run-time,  is  what  often  drives  developers  to  HPC 
implementations.  Asymptotic  methods  are  generally 
far  less  memory  intensive). 

A  noteworthy  aspect  of  the  work  reported  in  this 
issue  is  that  no  new  specifically  parallel  algorithms 
have  arisen  in  computational  electromagnetics.  Around 
a  decade  back,  when  parallel  computing  first  attracted 
serious  interest,  there  was  speculation  in  some  quar¬ 


ters  that  the  rise  of  massively  parallel  computers  would 
trigger  entirely  new  algorithms  that  were  only  feasible 
in  massively  parallel  computing  environments.  With 
hindsight,  such  claims  appear  as  primarily  marketing 
“hype” .  All  the  formulations  used  in  this  special  issue 
work  equally  well  (albeit  more  slowly)  on  “sequential” 
systems,  and  were  originally  derived  for  such  systems. 

Hardware 

When  HPC  first  came  to  the  attention  of  the  GEM 
community,  it  was  often  accompanied  by  highly  spe¬ 
cialised  hardware,  frequently  purpose-built  (as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  see  [4],  where  a  custom-built  transputer  array 
was  used).  Apart  from  one  paper  considering  special 
purpose  processors  as  putative  processing  elements 
(FPGA’s),  all  the  other  papers  use  relatively  main¬ 
stream  environments,  reflecting  a  degree  of  maturity 
in  the  field.  It  is  also  notable  that  the  old  SIMD- 
MIMD  classification  has  fallen  away  completely  — 
HPC  environments  now  are  generally  classified  either 
as  SMP  (symmetric  multi-processor),  MPP  (massively 
parallel  processor)  or  distributed  processing  environ¬ 
ments.  The  first  is  currently  epitomised  by  systems 
such  as  the  (Silicon  Graphics)  Origin;  the  number  of 
processors  is  typically  fairly  modest,  but  memory  is 
essentially  shared;  the  second  is  epitomised  by  the 
(IBM)  SP-2  and  (CRAY)  T3-E,  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  processors  accessing  distributed  memory;  and 
the  last  by  heterogeneous  networks  of  standard  work¬ 
stations,  again  with  distributed  memory  but  much 
slower  communication  networks  than  the  purpose- 
built  ones  incorporated  into  MPP’s.  (The  T3-E  actu¬ 
ally  combines  elements  of  both  SMP  and  MPP  para¬ 
digms,  since  is  also  contains  a  globally  addressable 
memory  subsystem). 

Also  noticeable  has  been  the  shake-out  in  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the  HPC  sector.  Thinking  Machines 
Corp.  and  their  Connection  Machines  (CM-2  and 
CM-5)  are  gone  —  indeed,  no  papers  in  this  special 
issue  report  results  on  Connection  Machine  systems. 
Kendall  Square  Research  is  also  no  longer  a  com¬ 
mercial  vendor  (although  one  paper  uses  the  KSR- 
1,  which  had  some  innovative  features,  not  least  a 
physically  distributed  memory  which  was  accessed  as 
shared  memory  by  application  programs,  using  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  multi-level  caches).  CRAY  Research/Silicon 
Graphics  Inc.  remain  arguably  the  most  influential 
commercial  vendor  in  this  field  at  the  time  of  writ¬ 
ing,  although  companies  such  as  IBM  and  Hitachi 
continue  to  be  involved.  (Several  papers  report  work 
on  the  IBM  SP-2).  Transputers  have  disappeared  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  HPC  horizon,  due  partly  to  massive 
speed  improvements  in  other  RISC  and  CISC  pro¬ 
cessors  (DEC  Alpha’s,  MIPS  RIO  000  and  the  latest 
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Pentiums)  and  partly  due  to  a  failure  by  the  vendors 
to  adequately  support  FORTRAN  and  C/C++. 

Languages,  compilers,  system  software 
and  libraries 

Although  not  specifically  addressed  by  most  authors, 
only  two  languages  are  serious  contenders  in  the  HPC 
environment:  FORTRAN,  in  particular  the  latest  vari¬ 
ants  such  as  FORTRAN  90  and  95;  and  C  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  forms.  Development  environments  such  as  MAT- 
LAB  are  widely  used  in  CEM,  in  particular  for  code 
prototyping,  but  are  not  currently  routinely  used  for 
HPC  applications. 

Few  authors  explicitly  address  the  issue  of  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  but  almost  all  the  HPC  environments 
in  this  special  issue  use  Unix  (in  its  many  commercial 
variants)  as  the  0/S.  It  seems  likely  that  only  Unix 
and  future  Windows  variants  are  likely  to  survive  sig¬ 
nificantly  into  the  new  millennium  —  although  pre¬ 
dictions  involving  the  future  are  always  risky,  even 
more  so  with  computing! 

The  rise  of  Linux,  the  public-domain  Unix  im¬ 
plementation,  is  also  not  addressed  explicitly,  but  at 
the  time  of  writing  this  editorial  interesting  work  was 
in  progress  using  cheap  Linux-based  systems  to  im¬ 
plement  fairly  tightly  coupled  distributed  processing 
environments  (the  Beowolf  project). 

On  reflection,  the  usability  of  current  high-performance 
computing  platforms  remains  disappointing:  a  major 
bottleneck  has  been  the  inadequacy  of  parallel  com¬ 
pilers  and  system  software.  Although  considerably 
improved  over  the  systems  of  a  decade  ago  (where 
such  system  software  was  sometimes  entirely  absent), 
fundamental  items  such  as  parallel  I/O  and  easy-to- 
use  parallel  debuggers  have  not  appeared.  Better  sys¬ 
tems  could  greatly  assist  the  user  in  porting  code  to 
the  new  architectures;  the  learning  curve  for  current 
systems  remains  intimidatingly  high  for  many  poten¬ 
tial  users.  Therefore,  much  of  the  high-performance 
activity  is  left  to  the  few  who  want  to  do  it  and  are 
paid  to  do  it! 

What  is  encouraging  has  been  the  emergence  of 
two  standardised  “harnesses”  —  Parallel  Virtual  Ma¬ 
chine  (PVM)  and  Message  Passing  Interface  (MPI). 
These  provide  standardised  high-level  communication 
routines  (via  libraries)  to  route  data  between  pro¬ 
cesses,  removing  —  or  at  least  greatly  reducing  —  the 
hardware  dependent  implementations  which  charac¬ 
terised  earlier  work  [4]. 

The  future  of  CEM  and  HPC 

Our  community  has  grown  accustomed  to  what  are 
actually  astonishing  improvements  in  processing  speed 


throughout  the  last  decade  —  in  1990,  100  MHz  was 
a  very  fast  clock  speed  indeed  for  desktop  worksta¬ 
tions  and  PC’s,  whereas  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  1  GHz  barrier  will  be  reached  by  affordable 
RISC  and/or  CISC  CPU’s  by  the  year  2000.  There  is 
currently  speculation  that  pushing  clock  speeds  sig¬ 
nificantly  beyond  iGHz  may  prove  a  major  technolog¬ 
ical  challenge,  but  given  the  micro-electronic  indus¬ 
try’s  success  in  overcoming  previous  “barriers” ,  such 
speculation  needs  to  be  treated  with  caution.  CPU’s 
have  also  become  very  complex,  with  elaborate  pre¬ 
emptive  multi-tasking  strategies  and  deep  pipelines 
becoming  standard  on  both  RISC  and  CISC  chips 
—  indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  RJSC/CISC 
dichotomy  still  exists.  It  is  also  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  clear  that  for  many  applications,  raw  processing 
speed  is  less  significant  than  the  ability  to  move  data 
rapidly  to  and  from  memory  —  indeed,  systems  such 
as  the  SGi  Origin  range  use  RIO  000  processors  iden¬ 
tical  to  those  of  their  lower-end  workstations,  but  ob¬ 
tain  greater  computational  throughput  by  providing 
considerably  higher  processor/memory  bandwidth. 

Should  the  trend  to  faster  CPU’s  finally  slow  down, 
CEM  is  now  in  a  much  stronger  position  to  exploit 
parallel  and/or  distributed  processing  than  was  the 
case  a  decade  ago.  As  reported  in  this  Special  Issue, 
there  is  now  considerable  expertise  and  experience  in 
this  field,  as  well  as  maturing  software  technologies 
to  make  implementation  far  less  painful  than  was  the 
case  for  early  researchers  in  this  field,  although  as 
commented  previously,  there  is  still  scope  for  major 
improvements  in  this  regard.  “Sequential”  computer 
technology  has  almost  fifty  years  of  development  sup¬ 
porting  it,  whereas  high-performance  computing  has 
a  much  shorter  (ten  to  fifteen  years)  history. 

The  use  of  distributed  processing,  where  the  com¬ 
putational  load  is  spread  across  a  potentially  hetero¬ 
geneous  network  of  workstations,  using  a  standard 
network  (eg.  Ethernet)  for  communication,  can  be 
expected  to  increase  —  irrespective  of  improvements 
in  processor  speed  —  for  “embarrassingly  parallel” 
applications,  such  as  a  frequency  loop  in  a  frequency 
domain  code.  (Either  PVM  or  MPI  is  generally  used 
at  present  to  implement  the  communication  in  such 
a  distributed  processing  environment.) 

For  those  who  wish  to  venture  into  the  field,  the 
larger  memories  and  faster  total  processing  power 
supplied  by  modern  high-performance  computers  al¬ 
low  problems  to  be  solved  with  greater  fidelity  and 
with  potentially  much  shorter  turn-around  times.  If 
the  problem  is  sufficiently  large  electrically,  it  enables 
the  problem  to  be  solved  at  all.  In  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ketplace,  it  is  these  points  that  justify  the  extra  effort 
necessary  in  using  current  architectures. 

In  closing,  we  would  like  to  sincerely  thank  the 
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highly  appreciated.  Furthermore,  our  heartfelt  thanks 
to  the  reviewers  for  the  Special  Issue;  all  papers  in 
this  issue  were  reviewed  by  at  least  two  reviewers,  and 
the  majority  received  three  reviews.  A  list  of  review¬ 
ers  concludes  this  editorial.  Finally,  we  acknowledge 
our  respective  employers  for  support  in  particular 
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process. 
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ABSTRACT.  This  paper  describes  the  paral¬ 
lelization  of  the  method  of  moments  and  hybrid 
code  FEKO  for  execution  on  massively  parallel 
supercomputers  with  a  distributed  memory  as 
well  as  on  clusters  of  connected  workstations.  The 
parallel  implementation  of  the  different  phases  of 
the  solution  process,  e.g.  matrix  fill,  solution  of 
the  system  of  linear  equations,  and  near-  and  far- 
field  computation  is  discussed  in  detail.  Several 
results  for  different  applications  are  given  and  the 
achieved  performance  is  presented. 

1  Introduction 

The  method  of  moments  (MoM)  originally  developed  by 
Harrington  in  1968  [1]  remains  a  very  popular  technique 
for  solving  numerous  electromagnetic  radiation  and  scat¬ 
tering  problems  involving  metallic  or  dielectric  scattering 
bodies. 

As  compared  with  other  numerical  techniques  such  as 
the  finite  difference  (FDTD)  or  finite  element  method 
(FEM),  the  main  advantage  lies  with  the  fact  that  for 
most  MoM  formulations  only  boundaries  must  be  dis¬ 
cretized,  i.e.  instead  of  a  three-dimensional  discretiza¬ 
tion  for  FDTD  or  FEM  and  other  techniques,  only  a 
two-dimensional  discretization  of  boundaries  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  3D  problems.  Thus  the  number  of  unknowns 
for  the  MoM  is  usually  a  magnitude  smaller  when  com¬ 
pared  to  FDTD  or  FEM.  However,  the  matrix  is  not 
sparse  but  dense  so  the  memory  requirement  is  rather 
critical,  especially  for  higher  frequencies. 

In  this  paper,  we  consider  the  computer  code  FEKO, 
which  has  been  developed  at  the  University  of  Stuttgart 
and  represents  a  rather  comprehensive  MoM  and  hybrid 
implementation.  FEKO  has  been  adapted  such  that  it 
is  capable  of  executing  in  parallel  on  massively  paral¬ 
lel  supercomputers  as  well  as  on  clusters  of  connected 
workstations  with  a  large  distributed  memory.  In  such  a 
distributed  memory  environment,  every  node  (e.g.  work¬ 
station)  has  its  own  local  memory  which  is  not  accessi¬ 


ble  by  the  other  nodes  as  opposed  to  the  shared  memory 
concept  where  all  processes  have  access  to  a  global  bank 
of  memory.  The  terms  node,  processor,  or  processing 
element  (PE)  are  used  interchangeably  in  the  following. 

A  general  overview  of  parallel  processing  techniques  in 
the  area  of  computational  electromagnetics  (CEM)  can 
be  found  in  [2,  3].  The  parallel  FEM  is  described  in  [4,  5] 
and  a  parallel  implementation  of  FDTD  is  presented  in 
[6].  Asymptotic  high  frequency  methods  are  considered 
in  [7,  8].  Several  authors  have  already  described  a  par¬ 
allel  MoM  formulation  [9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15],  but 
in  this  paper  we  put  special  emphasis  also  on  achiev¬ 
ing  reasonable  performance  on  heterogeneous  clusters  of 
workstations  by  implementing  a  dynamic  load  balancing 
scheme.  FEKO  also  offers  some  hybrid  extensions  for 
higher  frequencies  and  special  geometries,  and  the  par¬ 
allelization  of  these  parts  is  also  considered.  The  hybrid 
extensions  dlow  a  reduction  of  the  matrix  size,  so  for  the 
hybrid  techniques  high  performance  computing  (HPC)  is 
mainly  used  to  reduce  the  computation  time.  Only  when 
the  conventional  MoM  is  applied  (e.g.  for  validation  of 
the  hybrid  results),  we  quite  often  face  problems  with 
up  to  40000  unknowns  or  even  more,  and  then  HPC  is  a 
must. 

Our  parallel  implementation  of  FEKO  is  based  on  the 
Message-Passing  Interface  (MPI)  standard  [16],  to  which 
an  excellent  introduction  can  be  found  in  [17].  Alterna¬ 
tively  PVM  (Parallel  Virtual  Machine)  might  be  used 
as  well.  For  massively  parallel  supercomputers  (the  re¬ 
sults  in  this  paper  were  obtained  on  an  Intel  Paragon 
and  a  CRAY  T3E)  the  MPI  functions  and  subroutines 
are  usually  provided  in  an  optimized  library  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  But  especially  for  clusters  of  connected  work¬ 
stations  some  public  domain  implementations  are  also 
available.  We  have  compared  MPICH  [18]  and  LAM 
(Local  Area  Multicomputer).  MPICH  was  chosen  for  per¬ 
formance  and  compatibility  reasons. 

The  general  structure  of  FEKO  including  the  hybrid  ex¬ 
tensions  is  presented  in  Section  2.  Section  3  describes 
in  detail  the  parallelization  of  the  different  phases  of  the 
solution  process  for  the  MoM  part  of  FEKO,  while  Sec- 
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tion  4  deals  with  the  parallelization  of  the  hybrid  exten¬ 
sions.  Finally,  some  results  demonstrating  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  parallel  implementation  are  presented  in 
Section  5. 


2  General  structure  of  the  sequential  ver¬ 
sion  of  FEKO 


2.1  Conventional  MoM 


c 


a 


Fig.  1:  Simplified  structure  of  the  MoM  part  of  FEKO. 


The  simplified  flow  chart  of  the  MoM  part  of  FEKO  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  Some  additional  blocks  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  when  considering  hybrid  extensions  as  described 
in  Section  2.2. 


The  first  block  in  Fig.  1  entitled  geometry  setup  includes 
the  allocation  of  memory,  reading  the  geometrical  data 
from  an  input  file,  the  setup  of  the  geometry  and  some 
optional  error  checks. 

After  this,  the  system  matrix  A  is  computed.  Let  N 
be  the  number  of  unknowns,  then  the  CPU-time  re¬ 
quirement  for  this  phase  is  proportional  to  N^.  After 
the  computation  of  the  elements  of  the  right-hand  side 
(RHS)  vector  y,  the  system  of  linear  equations  Ax  =  y 
can  be  solved  resulting  in  the  current  vector  x.  For  very 
large  matrices  this  step  dominates  the  CPU  time  since 
there  is  an  dependency.  Once  the  currents  are  known, 
near-  and  far-fields  can  be  computed.  Several  loops  are 
possible  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1  by  the  dashed  arrows. 

The  computer  code  FEKO  supports  metallic  surfaces 
and  wires  as  well  as  dielectric  bodies.  For  the  latter, 
two  diflFerent  formulations  based  on  the  surface  and  vol¬ 
ume  equivalence  principle,  respectively,  have  been  imple¬ 
mented.  Different  basis  functions  axe  involved: 


•  Linear  roof-top  basis  functions  according  to 
Rao,  Wilton  and  Glisson  [19]  defined  on  flat  tri¬ 
angular  patches  are  used  for  metallic  surfaces. 


•  Along  metallic  wires,  overlapping  triangular  basis 
functions  are  employed  to  represent  the  line  cur¬ 
rent. 

•  Special  basis  functions  are  required  to  model 
a  current  flow  from  metallic  wires  to  surfaces  at 
attachment  points. 

•  An  application  of  the  surface  equivalence  principle 
to  homogeneous  dielectric  scattering  bodies  leads 
to  equivalent  electric  and  magnetic  surface  current 
densities  J  and  M,  respectively.  Similar  to  metallic 
scattering  problems,  the  surface  of  dielectric  bodies 
are  also  subdivided  into  electrically  small  triangu¬ 
lar  patches.  Basis  functions  identical  to  are 
used  to  represent  J,  and  for  the  magnetic  surface 
current  M  a  new  set  of  vectorial  basis  functions 
have  been  developed  in  Ref.  [20]. 

•  For  inhomogeneous  dielectric  bodies  the  volume 
equivalence  principle  can  be  used  in  FEKO.  The 
dielectric  volume  is  subdivided  into  non-uniform 
cuboidal  cells  and  within  each  cell  three  pulse  ba¬ 
sis  functions  and  three  pulse  basis  functions  /J 

•  are  employed  in  the  three  coordinate  directions. 

represents  the  equivalent  electric  volume  cur¬ 
rent  density  and  is  required  only  for  regions  where 
the  permittivity  s  is  not  identical  to  the  free  space 
permittivity  sq.  The  magnetic  current  is  expanded 
into  basis  functions  and  these  basis  functions 
are  required  only  when  po- 

In  addition  to  these  7  different  basis  functions  fn,  i  = 
1 ...  7,  corresponding  weighting  functions  must  be 
defined  in  order  to  convert  the  set  of  coupled  integral 
equations  into  a  system  of  linear  equations._^  In  general, 
we  use  the  Galerkin  procedure  with  =  fn- 

Fig.  2  shows  the  general  structure  of  the  MoM  matrix 
A.  The  7x7  sub-matrices  Aij  associated  with  the  com¬ 
binations  of  basis  functions  ^  and  weighting  functions 
can  easily  be  identified.  Note,  however,  that  usu¬ 
ally  for  an  application  to  general  radiation  and  scatter¬ 
ing  problems  only  some  of  these  sub-matrices  will  be 
present.  For  most  of  the  metallic  problems,  the  sub¬ 
matrix  An  will  be  dominant  in  size,  i.e.  Ni  »  N2,N3, 
and  N4  =  N5^N6  =  Nt  =  0. 


2.2  Hybrid  extensions 

FEKO  is  not  only  a  pure  MoM  code,  but  includes  some 
hybrid  features  allowing  an  eflacient  application  also  to 
high-frequency  problems.  The  general  idea  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  unknowns  N  by  applying  a  coupling  of 
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Fig.  2:  Matrix  A  consisting  of  7  x  7  sub-matrices  Aij  of  dif¬ 
ferent  size. 


Fig.  3:  Hybrid  method  combining  MoM,  PO  and  UTD. 


the  MoM  with  high-frequency  techniques  such  as  Phys¬ 
ical  Optics  (PO)  with  correction  terms  [21,  22,  23],  Fock 
currents  [24],  or  diffraction  theory  (UTD)  [25].  The  dif¬ 
ferent  coupling  mechanisms  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 

Some  examples  considered  in  the  references  cited  above 
demonstrate  the  drastic  reduction  of  memory  require¬ 
ment  of  the  hybrid  technique  as  compared  to  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  MoM  alone.  There  are,  of  course,  some  addi¬ 
tional  computations  introduced  by  the  coupling  mecha¬ 
nisms  depicted  in  Fig.  3,  so  that  the  flow  chart  of  FEKO 
in  Fig.  1  becomes  more  complicated,  nevertheless  there 
is  also  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  CPU-time  achiev¬ 
able. 

Another  hybrid  extension  of  FEKO  is  the  possible  re¬ 
placement  of  the  free-space  Green’s  function  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  Green’s  function  for  a  homogeneous,  layered  dielec¬ 
tric  sphere  [26].  This  technique  can  be  used  to  optimize 
the  performance  of  mobile  telecommunications  antennas 
radiating  close  to  the  operator’s  head.  Only  the  antenna 


structure  with  the  case  must  be  discretized,  hence  the 
number  of  unknowns  N  can  be  kept  relatively  small. 


3  Parallel  implementation  of  the  MoM 
in  FEKO 

3.1  Geometry  setup 

As  briefly  described  in  Section  2.1,  the  part  of  this  phase 
of  the  solution  process  consuming  the  most  time  is  the 
search  for  connected  wires  or  edges  between  triangular 
patches  or  connections  between  wires  and  surface  ele¬ 
ments  etc.  Some  acceleration  techniques  such  as  the 
spatial  partitioning  technique  borrowed  from  computer 
graphics  [27]  together  with  boxing  algorithms  have  been 
implemented  in  order  to  avoid,  for  example,  the  compar¬ 
ison  of  two  triangular  patches  which  are  located  far  away. 
Hence,  for  large  structures,  the  CPU  time  spent  in  this 
phase  is  rather  small  when  compared  to  the  matrix  fill, 
matrix  solve  and  field  calculations.  Therefore,  after  the 
allocation  of  memory  (parallel  by  all  processes),  the  in¬ 
put  file  is  read  only  by  one  process.  After  setting  up  the 
geometry,  the  data  are  sent  to  all  other  processes  using 
the  MPI_TYPE_STRUCT,  MPI_TYPE_COMMIT,  MPI.BCAST 
and  the  MPI_TYPE_FREE  subroutines.  Using  these  sub¬ 
routines  enables  us  to  send  whole  Fortran  COMMON 
blocks  which  is  much  more  efficient  than  sending  single 
variables  or  arrays. 

As  an  option  it  has  also  been  implemented  to  preprocess 
the  geometry  on  a  PC  or  workstation.  The  connection 
information  and  other  computed  data  are  written  to  a 
file,  which  can  be  read  later  by  the  parallel  job  together 
with  the  original  input  file. 


3.2  Matrix  fill 

When  trying  to  parallelize  the  setup  of  the  matrix,  i.e. 
the  computation  of  matrix  elements  amn-,  m,n  =  1 . .  .N 
with  N  =  (see  Fig.  2),  special  care  must  be 

taken  in  order  to  preserve  the  advantages  of  a  possible 
symmetry  of  the  structure  or  of  some  efficient  matrix  fill 
techniques.  Exploiting  symmetry  allows  to  reduce  the 
number  of  unknowns  from  N  to  a  smaller  value  N.  If  the 
available  main  memory  permits,  then  in  a  first  step  an 
NxN  matrix  is  constructed  which  is  later  compressed  to 
a  square  NxN  matrix.  The  advantage  of  this  procedure 
is  that  we  can  use  some  symmetry  relations  between  the 
matrix  elements  in  a  row  to  further  reduce  the  CPU¬ 
time.  However,  if  not  enough  main  memory  is  available 
for  the  NxN  matrix,  it  is  also  possible  to  directly  use 
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only  an  TV  X  iV  array  at  the  expense  of  a  slightly  increased 
CPU-time. 


ements  in  different  blocks  oi  Nb  rows  and  TV  columns  of 
the  sub-matrix  An  is  about  the  same  (averaging  effect). 


Different  storage  schemes  for  dense  matrices,  to  the  effect 
that  the  partitions  can  be  assigned  to  different  proces¬ 
sors,  are  described  e.g.  in  [28,  Section  5].  When  exploit¬ 
ing  symmetry,  when  using  efficient  matrix  fill  techniques, 
or  when  using  hybrid  techniques  where  a  modification  of 
the  matrix  elements  is  necessary  because  of  the  coupling 
between  MoM-  and  asymptotic  region,  it  is  is  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  keep  a  whole  row  of  the  matrix  on  one 
node.  N 
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Fig.  4:  Distributed  storage  scheme  of  the  TV  x  TV  matrix  on  p 
nodes  (the  numbers  in  the  blocks  indicate  the  nodes). 


Hence,  for  a  parallel  computation  and  a  distributed  stor¬ 
age  of  the  elements  amn,  the  resulting  rectangular  ma¬ 
trix  with  TV  rows  and  TV  columns  is  split  among  the 
p  processors  according  to  Fig.  4  in  a  one-dimensional 
block-cyclic  row  distribution.  One  square  block  con¬ 
sists  of  TVs  X  TVs  elements  with  a  block  size  in  the  range 
1  <  TVs  <  (the  notation  [a:]  represents  the  small¬ 
est  integer  value  that  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  x),  see 
below  (especially  Fig.  10)  for  some  considerations  con¬ 
cerning  an  optimal  choice  of  Nb- 

The  CPU  time  required  for  the  computation  of  a  single 
matrix  element  differs  over  a  wide  range  by  a  factor  of 
about  10  or  even  more,  since  various  adaptive  integra¬ 
tion  and  testing  schemes  are  applied  depending  on  the 
distance  |r-r '[  of  source  and  observation  point  f"  and  f, 
respectively.  Also  in  some  cases  when  r  is  located  within 
the  integration  domain  or  very  close  to  it,  singular  or 
quasi  singular  integrals  are  evaluated  analytically.  But 
on  average,  the  time  required  to  compute  an  element  amn 
of  the  sub-matrix  An  (see  Fig.  2)  on  an  IBM  RS  6000 
workstation  is  in  the  range  of  120 . . .  250  ps.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  CPU  time  to  compute  the  matrix  el¬ 


However,  we  cannot  expect  this  any  more  when  differ¬ 
ent  sub-matrices  are  involved.  For  a  matrix  row  with 
weighting  functions  Wm  (sub-matrices  Aij)  the  required 
CPU-time  is  most  likely  not  equal  to  the  CPU-time 
for  a  matrix  row  with  different  weighting  functions  w^, 
j  =  2 ..  .7.  To  overcome  this  problem,  we  have  in¬ 
troduced  a  special  mapping  function  allowing  us  to  ex¬ 
change  matrix  rows  when  the  original  matrix  according 
to  Fig.  2  is  mapped  to  the  matrix  underlying  the  distrib¬ 
uted  storage  scheme  in  Fig.  4.  The  mapping  function  is 
constructed  so  that  each  node  contains  about  the  same 
number  of  rows  from  all  the  sub-matrices,  see  Section  5 
for  an  example  (Figs.  12  and  13). 

Another  possible  drawback  of  the  described  parallel  ma¬ 
trix  filling  technique  is  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  dynamic  load  balancing  scheme.  In  the  startup 
phase  of  the  parallel  version  of  FEKO,  when  the  values 
of  TV,  TV  and  the  number  of  nodes  p  is  known,  a  suit¬ 
able  block  size  Nb  is  selected  and  remains  fixed.  On 
a  cluster  of  connected  workstations,  where  the  different 
processors  are  not  exclusively  assigned  to  a  certain  user, 
it  might  happen,  that  during  the  computation  of  the  ma¬ 
trix  elements  another  user  starts  some  jobs  on  one  of  the 
workstations  and,  consequently,  the  parallel  job  on  this 
node  takes  much  longer  than  on  the  other  workstations. 
There  is  currently  no  way  to  react  to  this  situation,  i.e. 
the  other  nodes  have  to  wait  (barrier)  until  the  slowest 
machine  has  also  finished  its  calculations.  We  have  some 
ideas  on  how  to  overcome  this  problem,  e.g.  the  faster 
nodes  calculate  some  more  matrix  elements  which  were 
initially  assigned  to  the  slower  machine  and  will  then 
send  them  as  a  whole  block  to  the  slower  machine.  But 
this  extension  has  not  yet  been  implemented. 

Note  that  this  problem  does  not  exist  on  massively  par¬ 
allel  supercomputers  where  the  different  PEs  are  all  of 
the  same  speed  and  the  nodes  are  exclusively  assigned 
to  one  single  process.  There  are  only  some  small  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  required  CPU-time  on  the  different  nodes 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  use  adaptive  integration  tech¬ 
niques  with  a  variable  number  of  integration  points  or 
that  the  elements  of  the  different  sub-matrices  Aij  are 
based  on  different  equations,  see  Figs.  11,  12  and  13  be¬ 
low  in  Section  5  for  some  performance  results. 

3.3  Solution  of  the  system  of  linear  equa¬ 
tions 

A  review  of  parallel  matrix  solvers  for  CEM  applications 
is  given  in  [29],  the  paper  [30]  concentrates  on  a  parallel 
LU  algorithm. 
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As  already  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  the  whole  par¬ 
allelization  of  FEKO  is  based  on  the  MPI  standard.  Sev¬ 
eral  portable  linear  algebra  packages  based  on  MPI  exist 
and  their  suitability  has  been  compared. 

PIM  [31]  provides  iterative  solvers  such  as  CG,  BiCG, 
BiCGStab,  QMR,  or  GMRES.  However,  convergence 
studies  with  the  sequential  version  of  FEKO  have  shown 
that  convergence  is  only  satisfactory  for  some  dielectric 
structures  treated  with  the  volume  equivalence  princi¬ 
ple  (sub-matrices  Aee,  Are,  A77  in  Fig.  2).  For 
metallic  structures,  which  in  contrast  to  the  Fredholm 
integral  equation  of  the  second  kind  for  these  dielectric 
problems  is  based  on  a  Fredholm  integral  equation  of  the 
first  kind  (EFIE),  convergence  is  rather  poor.  However, 
some  recent  publications  (e.g.  [32,  33,  34])  show,  that 
by  using  suitable  preconditioners  the  convergence  of  the 
above  mentioned  iterative  schemes  can  be  improved  sig¬ 
nificantly. 


Fig.  5:  Performance  of  the  LU  factorization  on  the  CRAY 
T3E  using  ScaLAPACK  (data  from  [35]). 
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Fig.  6:  Call  graph  of  the  main  program  FEKO  and  the  li¬ 
braries. 

Quite  often  we  are  also  interested  in  a  solution  for  mul¬ 
tiple  right  hand  sides  y  (loop  indicated  by  the  dashed 
arrow  in  Fig.  1),  therefore  an  LU  factorization  with  sub¬ 
sequent  back-substitution  is  preferred  here. 

One  possible  candidate  for  the  solution  of  the  system  of 


linear  equations  might  be  PETSc  [36],  but  motivated  by 
the  performance  of  ScaLAPACK  [37,  38,  39]  (see  Fig.  5 
and  Refs.  [38,  35]  for  more  performance  details)  we  chose 
the  latter  package,  which  is  the  parallel  and  distributed 
memory  version  of  LAPACK  [40].  According  to  the  call 
graph  in  Fig.  6,  ScaLAPACK  requires  the  BLAS  library, 
its  parallel  version  PBLAS  [41]  as  well  as  BLACS  [42]. 
Besides  the  MPI  calls  in  FEKO  to  the  MPI  library  (e.g. 
MPICH  on  our  workstation  cluster),  there  are  also  di¬ 
rect  calls  to  BLACS  and  ScaLAPACK  subroutines.  In 
ScaLAPACK,  we  use  the  subroutine  PZGETRF  to  perform 
the  LU  factorization  of  the  matrix  A,  PZGECON  to  get  an 
estimate  of  its  condition  number,  and  PZGETRS  to  obtain 
the  solution  by  back-substitution. 

At  the  end  of  1997  an  alternative  to  ScaLAPACK  became 
available.  The  PLAPACK  [43]  code  claims  to  outperform 
ScaLAPACK  for  larger  problem  sizes,  we  are  currently 
investigating  this  package  as  well. 


Fig.  7:  Typical  dependency  of  the  normalized  CPU-time  re¬ 
quired  for  matrix  solve  (LU  factorization  with  ScaLA¬ 
PACK)  as  a  function  of  the  normalized  block  size 
with  ATs^ax  =  [fl- 

It  was  already  mentioned  above  and  will  again  be  shown 
below  (see  Fig.  10)  that  the  block  size  Nb  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  parameter  for  an  efficient  matrix  fill.  However, 
also  the  CPU-time  required  for  the  solution  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  linear  equations  depends  on  Nb  (see  Fig.  7  for  a 
typical  relation  we  found  from  experiments). 

3.4  Parallel  field  computation 

Normally,  when  the  conventional  MoM  is  applied  to  elec¬ 
trically  large  structures,  the  CPU  times  for  matrix  fill 
and  solving  the  system  of  linear  equations  are  dominant 
(proportional  to  and  N'^,  respectively).  The  time  re¬ 
quired  to  compute  electric  and  magnetic  near-  and  far- 
fields,  which  is  proportional  to  N  and  to  the  number  of 
observation  points,  remains  relatively  small  in  this  case. 

However,  with  the  hybrid  extensions  as  described  in  Sec¬ 
tion  2.2,  we  are  able  to  reduce  N  drastically,  so  that 
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relative  CPU  time 


Fig.  8:  CPU  time  requirement  for  the  different  phases  of  the 
solution  process  for  an  analysis  of  a  mobile  telephone 
radiating  close  to  the  human  head  (special  Green’s 
function). 

the  time  required  to  compute  the  fields  might  become 
dominant.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  8,  where  the  rel¬ 
ative  CPU-time  for  the  different  phases  of  the  solution 
process  is  given  for  an  analysis  of  a  mobile  telephone 
radiating  at  a  frequency  of  900  MHz  close  to  the  hu¬ 
man  head.  The  free-space  Green’s  function  has  been 
replaced  by  the  Green’s  function  for  a  layered  dielectric 
sphere  [26].  One  plane  of  symmetry  was  used,  so  that 
the  A^i  =  189,  iV2  =  5  and  iVs  =  6  basis  functions  lead 
to  7^  =  99  unknowns.  The  near-field  was  computed  in¬ 
side  the  head  in  two  planes  {E  is  required  for  the  specific 
absorption  rate  SAR),  and  the  far-field  was  calculated 
on  a  spherical  surface  with  36  x  72  observation  points  in 
order  to  compute  the  radiated  power. 

A  master/server  concept  was  chosen  for  the  paralleliza¬ 
tion,  which  allows  an  almost  perfect  dynamic  load  bal¬ 
ancing:  The  master  process  distributes  the  tasks  to  the 
remaining  p  —  1  server  processes,  which  compute  the 
near-  or  far-field.  As  soon  as  one  server  process  has 
finished  its  calculation,  it  reports  the  result  back  to  the 
master  process.  By  this  message,  the  master  process  is 
notified  that  the  server  process  is  ready  and  the  mas¬ 
ter  sends  the  coordinates  of  another  observation  point  f 
to  the  server  process.  By  this  method,  it  is  guaranteed 
that  the  server  processes  are  always  busy  with  numeri¬ 
cal  computations,  i.e.  server  processes  running  on  faster 
workstations  don’t  have  to  wait  for  other  processes  run¬ 
ning  on  slower  machines. 

Some  possible  drawbacks  of  this  method  are: 

•  The  master  process  has  to  buffer  the  results  it 
receives  from  the  server  processes  before  writing 
them  to  the  output  file,  because  the  order  how  the 
results  are  received  may  be  quite  arbitrary.  In  the 
output  file,  however,  the  results  shall  be  printed  in 
the  correct  order  specified  by  the  user,  e.g.  with 
increasing  x  when  the  field  strength  is  computed 
along  the  a:-axis. 


•  Prom  p  processes  only  p  —  1  are  actually  involved 
in  the  calculation.  However,  the  loss  of  efficiency 
by  a  factor  of  is  small  for  large  values  of  p. 
Also  on  clusters  of  connected  workstations  we  usu¬ 
ally  start  the  master  and  one  server  process  on  the 
same  workstation,  so  that  p  processes  are  running 
on  p  —  1  workstations  and  all  processors  of  these 
workstations  are  involved  in  the  field  calculation. 


4  Parallelization  of  the  hybrid  extensions 

The  hybrid  extensions  by  PO  and  UTD,  as  briefly  sum¬ 
marized  in  Section  2.2,  lead  to  a  drastically  reduced 
size  of  the  matrix.  The  main  changes  concerning  the 
parallelization  as  compared  to  the  conventional  MoM 
are  that  during  the  calculation  of  the  matrix  elements 
amn  ah  the  coupling  effects  between  the  different  regions 
(MoM/PO/UTD)  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3  have  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Therefore,  with  reference  to  the  total  solu¬ 
tion  time,  the  matrix  filling  remains  relatively  time  con¬ 
suming.  The  time  for  the  matrix  solve,  however,  becomes 
negligible  for  most  applications. 

For  the  matrix  we  keep  the  one-dimensional  block-cyclic 
row  distribution  scheme,  so  that  an  entire  row  of  the 
matrix  resides  on  a  node.  After  computing  the  MoM 
interaction,  the  modification  due  to  PO  or  UTD  can  be 
performed  locally  on  this  node  without  any  communica¬ 
tion,  since  we  keep  the  required  geometry  information 
for  ray-tracing  etc.  on  each  node. 

Especially  concerning  the  coupling  of  MoM  with  UTD, 
the  time  for  near-  or  far-field  computations  might  be 
dominant  for  complex  geometries  with  many  surfaces 
and  edges,  since  for  every  observation  point  ray-tracing 
must  be  performed  in  order  to  find  possible  ray  paths 
with  reflections  and  diffractions  between  source  and  ob¬ 
servation  point.  The  parallelization  of  the  field  computa¬ 
tion  as  described  in  Section  3.4  can  be  applied  without 


Fig.  9:  Model  of  an  aircraft  consisting  of  1256  triangular 
patches  and  36  wire  elements. 
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any  modification  to  the  MoM/UTD  hybrid  method  as 
well.  The  implemented  dynamic  load  balancing  scheme 
is  very  important  in  this  case,  since  for  different  locations 
of  the  observation  point  the  number  of  ray  paths  might 
vary  from  zero  to  several  hundreds  or  even  thousands 
for  complex  geometries,  which  is  also  reflected  in  large 
variations  of  the  required  CPU-time  for  the  ray-tracing 
procedure  and  the  subsequent  field  computation. 


5  Examples  and  parallel  performance 

For  benchmarking  purposes,  the  simple  model  of  an  air¬ 
craft  as  shown  in  Fig.  9  was  used.  The  structure  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  3  small  monopole  antennas  on  top  of  the  fuse¬ 
lage.  The  coupling  between  the  antennas  was  of  inter¬ 
est,  but  the  far-field  radiation  pattern  and  the  near-field 
were  computed  as  well.  The  model  consists  of  1256  trian¬ 
gular  patches  and  36  wire  elements,  leading  to  Ni  =  1850 
rooftop  basis  functions  on  triangular  patches,  JV2  = 
33  basis  functions  on  wire  elements,  and  N3  =  20 
basis  functions  at  connection  points.  There  is  one 
plane  of  symmetry,  so  that  the  total  number  oi  N  = 
Ni  +  N2  +  Ns  =  1903  unknowns  can  be  reduced  to 
N  =  975  (Ni  =  940,  Ns  =  22,  and  N3  =  13). 


the  computations  is  then 


5  •  163  •  T  -Fl  •  160  ■  T 
6 ■ 163  •  T 


975 

6-163 


99.69  % 


(communication  times  etc.  have  been  neglected).  How¬ 
ever,  a  block  size  of  for  instance  Nb  =  140  results  in 
7  blocks  (6  blocks  with  140  rows  on  nodes  1 ...  6  and 
1  last  block  with  135  rows  on  node  1).  The  theoretical 
efficiency  is  then  much  lower,  namely 


1  •  275  •  T  -F  5  ■  140  •  T  _  975 

6  •  275  •  T  “6-275 


59.09  %. 


The  dependency  of  this  theoretical  efficiency  on  the  block 
size  Nb  is  plotted  in  Fig.  10.  For  our  example  here, 
useful  block  sizes  are  163, 82, 55, 41, 33, 27, ... .  From  this 
set  the  final  choice  is  made  automatically  so  that  we 
expect  the  matrix  solve  to  be  most  efficient  (based  on 
experiences  on  the  different  target  machines,  see  Fig.  7). 
For  the  following  investigations  the  maximum  block  size 
Nb  =  163  is  selected. 


Fig.  11  shows  the  time  required  to  compute  the  matrix 
elements  on  each  of  the  6  nodes.  As  already  mentioned 
in  Section  3.2,  the  CPU  time  required  to  compute  a  sin¬ 
gle  matrix  element  Umn  differs  over  a  wide  range,  since 
some  of  the  integrals  contain  singularities  whilst  oth¬ 
ers  are  evaluated  numerically  with  adaptive  integration 


Fig.  10:  Theoretical  efficiency  for  the  matrix  filling  process 
on  p  =  6  nodes  -svith  N  =  975  rows  as  a  function  of 
the  block  size  Nb- 

For  the  first  investigation,  we  used  p  =  6  nodes  on  an 
Intel  Paragon.  The  matrix  with  N  =  975  rows  and 
N  =  1903  columns  is  distributed  among  the  PEs  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fig.  4  with  a  block  size  Nb  in  the  range 
1  <  Nb  <  rf'l  =  163.  J£  Nb  =  163  is  selected,  the 
first  5  nodes  have  163  rows  of  the  matrix  each,  while  the 
last  process  stores  only  the  remaining  160  rows.  This 
means  that  during  matrix  fill  the  last  process  has  to  wait 
BT  where  T  denotes  the  time  to  compute  a  matrix  row 
(here  we  assume  that  the  time  T  is  the  same  for  all  the 
matrix  rows).  The  theoretical  efficiency  based  on  the 
fact  that  some  processes  have  to  wait  for  others  to  finish 


ruivtime  matrix  fill  In  seconds 


Fig.  11:  Run-time  for  the  matrix  fill  on  the  different  nodes 
for  p  =  6  processes  (without  using  the  efficient  fill 
technique),  N  =  975,  N  =  1903. 


run-time  matrix  fill  In  seconds 


Fig.  12:  Run-time  for  matrix  fill  on  the  different  nodes  for 
p  =  6  processes  (using  the  efficient  fill  technique  but 
no  mapping  function),  N  =  975,  N  =  1903. 
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run-time  matrix  fill  In  seconds 

Fig.  13:  Run-time  for  the  matrix  fill  on  the  different  nodes 
for  p  =  6  processes  '(using  the  efficient  fill  technique 
auH  a  special  mapping  function  to  interchange  ma¬ 
trix  rows),  N  =  975,  N  —  1903. 

schemes.  But  it  can  be  seen  from  Fig.  11  that  on  average 
all  the  6  processes  take  about  the  same  time  to  compute 
the  matrix  elements.  The  difference  is  only  in  the  range 
of  a  few  percent. 

If,  however,  the  efficient  matrix  fill  technique  is  used, 
the  situation  changes  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  Of  course 
the  run  times  axe  reduced.  The  factor  on  the  nodes  1 
to  5  is  2.86  on  average,  which  is  quite  satisfactory  when 
compared  to  the  reduction  factor  of  3.07  for  the  sequen¬ 
tial  version  (using  no  symmetry,  the  reduction  factor  is 
usually  somewhat  higher,  e.g.  for  the  sequential  version 
it  is  3.32  for  this  particular  example) .  The  high  ratio  of 
«  0.93  indicates  that  in  most  cases  all  the  matrix  el¬ 
ements  to  which  the  computed  integrals  (loop  over  trian¬ 
gular  patches)  have  a  contribution  are  kept  on  the  same 
node.  K  we  increase  the  number  of  processors,  then  this 
ratio  will  decrease.  But  even  for  p  =  100  nodes  (block 
size  only  Nb  =  10),  the  ratio  is  still  1.75  on  average,  the 
maximum  for  one  node  is  2.62. 

Prom  Fig.  12  it  can  be  seen  that  with  the  efficient  fill 
technique  the  last  process  6  takes  about  30  %  longer  than 
the  other  nodes.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  apart  from 
the  last  125  rows  of  the  sub-matrices  Aij  (j  =  1 . . .  3,  see 
Fig.  2),  the  six  sub-matrices  A2j  and  A^j  {j  =  1...3) 
with  22  and  13  rows,  respectively,  are  kept  entirely  on 
this  node  and  it  takes  longer  to  compute  these  elements. 

The  mapping  function  discussed  in  Section  3.2  can  be 
used  to  overcome  this  problem.  We  also  distribute  the 
sub-matrices  ^2j  and  Asj  to  the  different  nodes,  so  that 
for  instance  for  our  example  considered  here  with  Nb  = 
163  the  first  node  contains  157  consecutive  rows  of  the 
sub-matrices  Aij,  4  rows  of  A2j  and  2  rows  of  Asj.  The 
resulting  CPU-time  requirement  on  the  different  nodes 
is  depicted  in  Fig.  13.  As  opposed  to  Fig.  12  without 
mapping  function,  the  total  CPU  time  for  the  matrix  fill 
can  be  decreased  from  257.2  sec  to  221.2  sec. 

Another  investigation  is  depicted  in  Figs.  14  and  15.  We 


Fig.  14:  Run-time  of  the  various  phases  of  the  parallelized 
MoM  solution  for  the  example  of  the  plane  depicted 
in  Fig.  9  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  processes 
(no  usage  of  symmetry  and  no  efficient  matrix  fill), 
N  =  1903. 


number  of  nodes  p 


Fig.  15:  Run-time  of  the  various  phases  of  the  parallelized 
MoM  solution  for  the  example  of  the  plane  depicted 
in  Fig.  9  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  proce_sses 
(usage  of  symmetry  and  efficient  matrix  fill),  N  = 
975,  N  =  1903. 

have  executed  FEKO  again  on  the  Intel  Paragon,  but 
now  using  a  variable  number  p  of  nodes.  The  run-time 
of  the  different  phases  of  the  solution  process  according 
to  the  flow-chart  in  Fig.  1  has  been  measured  and  is  plot¬ 
ted  in  Fig.  14  (symmetry  was  not  used  and  no  efficient 
matrix  fill)  and  in  Fig.  15  (usage  of  symmetry  and  effi¬ 
cient  matrix  fill)  as  a  function  of  p.  As  explained  in  Sec¬ 
tion  3.1,  the  geometrical  setup  is  performed  sequentially 
by  one  process,  i.e.  the  run-time  for  this  part  is  con¬ 
stant.  The  other  run-times  show  a  satisfactory  decrease 
with  increasing  p.  The  ideal  case  would  be  a  decrement 
by  a  factor  of  10  with  10  times  more  nodes,  i.e.  a  linear 
diagonal  line  in  the  double  logarithmic  diagrams. 

The  example  of  the  plane  is  relatively  smaU  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  real  HPC  problem.  However,  we  have  used  this 
problem  to  optimize  the  code  and  perform  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  tests.  Some  data  for  larger  problems  are  also  avail¬ 
able.  For  instance,  for  EMC  purposes  we  analyzed  the 
surface  currents  and  field  distribution  inside  a  car  when  a 
plane  wave  is  exciting  the  structure  with  N  =  15864  ba¬ 
sis  functions.  The  model  has  no  symmetry,  therefore  also 
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Table  1:  Wall  clock  times  for  an  EMC  investigation  of  a  car 
on  a  CRAY  T3E  with  N  =  N  =  15864  unknowns. 


64  nodes 

128  nodes 

ratio 

geometry  setup 

8.12  sec 

7.56  sec 

1.074 

matrix  fill 

390.23  sec 

195.91  sec 

1.992 

matrix  solve 

1174.48  sec 

616.86  sec 

1.904 

near-  &  far-fields 

39.85  sec 

20.66  sec 

1.929 

total  solution  time 

1616.14  sec 

844.77  sec 

1.913 

N  =  15864.  The  resulting  wall  clock  times  are  tabulated 
in  Table  1.  The  last  column  gives  the  ratio  of  the  times 
for  the  runs  on  64  and  128  nodes,  respectively.  A  value 
of  2  is  expected  for  perfect  scaling,  our  values  show  a 
very  promising  scaling  factor  (except  for  geometry  setup 
which  has  not  been  parallelized). 

For  near-  and  far-field  calculations,  the  performance  of 
the  dynamic  load  balancing  scheme,  i.e.  the  automatic 
adaptation  to  the  different  CPU  speeds  and  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  load  of  the  workstations,  shall  also  be  demonstrated. 
The  problem  used  to  illustrate  the  scheme  is  the  analy- 
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Fig.  16:  Near-  and  fax-field  calculation  with  FEKO  on  a  het¬ 
erogeneous  cluster  of  15  different  workstations  during 
office  hours  with  other  users  present  in  the  network. 


sis  of  a  mobile  communications  antenna  radiating  close 
to  the  user’s  head.  The  hybrid  MoM/Green’s  function 
technique  as  briefly  discussed  in  Section  2.2  is  applied. 
For  this  kind  of  formulation  the  CPU-time  for  the  field 
computation  is  dominant,  see  Fig.  8.  But  also  for  some 
of  the  hybrid  formulations,  e.g.  when  the  time  consuming 
ray-tracing  of  the  UTD  must  be  performed,  the  CPU- 
times  for  near-  and  far-field  computations  and  matrix 
fill  dominate  over  the  matrix  solve  time. 

FEKO  was  executed  on  a  heterogeneous  cluster  of  15 
different  workstations  with  different  speeds  (see  Fig.  16 
a)  for  relative  speed)  during  office  hours,  so  that  there 
were  also  other  users  logged  in  (see  Fig.  16  b)  for  the 
number)  and  there  were  also  some  background  processes 
from  other  users  running  on  some  of  the  machines  (see 
Fig.  16  c)). 

Fig.  16  d)  shows  the  relative  number  of  computations 
carried  out  by  the  different  server  processes  running  on 
the  15  workstations.  Even  though  there  were  no  other 
background  jobs  on  the  last  4  workstations  no.  12  to  15, 
they  calculated  the  near-  and  far-field  for  only  about 
1.5%  of  the  observation  points  each.  The  reason  for  this 
can  be  seen  from  Fig.  16  a);  These  4  workstations  are 
rather  slow  when  compared  to  the  other  ones,  so  that  the 
master  process  automatically  takes  this  speed  difference 
into  account.  Another  example  to  demonstrate  the  dy¬ 
namic  load  balance:  If  one  compares  the  first  two  work¬ 
stations  of  the  same  model  and  same  speed,  one  can  see 
that  the  process  1  computed  only  about  half  the  number 
of  field  points  when  compared  to  process  2.  Again  Fig.  16 
c)  can  be  used  to  explain  this  behavior:  There  was  one 
background  process  by  another  user  on  workstation  1. 

Results  for  the  speedup  on  a  homogeneous  cluster  of 
identical  workstations  (no.  1  to  10  in  Fig.  16  a)),  which 
were  exclusively  available  to  the  FEKO  job  during  the 
test,  i.e.  there  were  no  other  users  present  and  no  back- 


number  of  server  processes 

Fig.  17:  Speedup  for  the  near-  and  far-field  calculation  with 
a  special  Green’s  function  on  a  homogeneous  cluster 
of  10  IBM  RS  6000  (Model  43P)  workstations. 
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Table  2:  Speedup  for  the  near-  and  far-field  calculation  with 
a  special  Green’s  function  on  the  Intel  Paragon. 


no.  of  server  nodes 

10 

20 

60 

90 

110 

total  no.  of  nodes  p 

11 

21 

61 

91 

111 

speedup  for  Ccilc.  of 
electric  near-field 

9.99 

19.52 

59.14 

87.78 

96.70 

magn.  necir-field 

9.98 

19.50 

59.09 

88.12 

96.86 

far-field 

9.95 

19.00 

56.36 

85.10 

99.98 

Fig.  18:  Dipole  antenna  radiating  on  top  of  a  building.  Some 
ray  paths  of  the  UTD  are  shown  for  an  observation 
point  in  the  near-field. 


ground  jobs  were  running,  are  given  in  Fig.  17.  As  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  number  of  server  processes  corresponds 
to  the  number  of  workstations  that  were  used,  the  master 
process  was  run  together  with  one  of  the  server  processes 
on  the  same  workstation. 

Table  2  lists  the  achieved  speedup  on  the  Intel  Paragon 
for  the  same  computation. 

An  example  for  the  application  of  the  MoM/UTD  hy¬ 
brid  method  is  depicted  in  Fig.  18,  where  a  dipole  an¬ 
tenna  is  radiating  at  a  frequency  of  900  MHz  on  top  of  a 
building.  The  building  is  modeled  by  14  flat  polygonal 
plates,  and  for  the  UTD  we  consider  direct,  reflected, 
edge  and  corner  dif&acted  rays.  Some  of  these  rays  axe 
also  shown  in  Fig.  18  for  an  observation  point  in  the 
near-held.  However  for  determining  the  performance  of 
the  parallel  implementation,  we  calculated  the  far-field 
radiation  pattern  in  3  planes  for  a  total  number  of  2880 
observation  directions. 

The  achieved  speedup  on  the  Intel  Paragon  is  plotted  in 
Fig.  19.  For  p  =  100  nodes  the  speedup  is  about  75. 

One  final  example  shall  be  considered  demonstrating  the 
application  of  the  MoM/PO  hybrid  method.  A  mobile 
communications  antenna  on  the  roof  of  a  car  was  an¬ 
alyzed  resulting  in  N  =  N  =  54  basis  functions  in  the 
MoM-region  and  10005  basis  functions  in  the  PO-region. 
Pull  coupling  between  these  regions  (see  Fig.  3)  is  taken 
into  account,  so  that  the  computation  of  the  coupling 


Fig.  19:  Speedup  for  the  calculation  of  the  radiation  pattern 
of  the  dipole  antenna  on  top  of  a  building  (hybrid 
MoM/UTD  method  executed  on  the  Intel  Paragon). 


-geom.  setup 
I  —  ■*  —  coupl.  MoM/PO  I 
— matrix  fill 
— RHS  vector 
•  -  •  matrix  solve 
— far-fields 
— total 
■  ideal  scaling 


Fig.  20:  Run-time  on  the  CRAY  T3E  for  the  various  phases 
of  the  MoM/PO  hybrid  method  for  the  analysis  of  a 
mobile  communications  antenna  on  the  roof  of  a  car 
(10059  basis  functions  in  total). 


coefficients  is  the  most  time  consuming  part  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  process,  see  dashed  line  in  Fig.  20.  These  coupling 
coefficients  are  required  for  the  computation  of  the  ma¬ 
trix  elements  and  the  RHS  vector.  It  can  again  be  seen 
from  Fig.  20  that  the  geometry  setup  has  not  been  par¬ 
allelized,  but  also  here  for  the  matrix  solve  process  the 
scaling  is  very  poor.  However,  the  time  for  this  phase  is 
almost  negligable,  and  we  cannot  expect  a  better  scal¬ 
ing  for  only  54  MoM  unknowns.  The  total  solution  time 
(solid  line  with  square  symbols)  shows  an  excellent  scal¬ 
ing  behavior,  almost  parallel  to  the  ideal  curve. 


6  Validation  of  the  results 

The  results  of  the  FEKO  code  have  been  extensively  vali¬ 
dated  during  the  past  years  by  comparison  with  measure¬ 
ments  or  with  other  published  reference  data.  We  have 
also  performed  numerous  calculations  by  comparing  the 
different  methods  available  in  FEKO,  e.g.  a  mobile  tele¬ 
phone  radiating  in  firont  of  a  spherical  head  model  can  be 
treated  by  the  conventional  MoM,  the  hybrid  MoM/PO 
method  and  also  by  the  special  Green’s  function  tech¬ 
nique. 
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Fig.  21:  Computed  cind  measured  monostatic  radar  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  brass  strip  with  dimensions  63.3  x  6.3  x 
0.32  mm^  at  15  GHz. 


As  a  validation  example,  Fig.  21  shows  the  predicted 
monostatic  RCS  of  a  brass  strip  with  dimensions  63.3  x 
6.3  x  0.32  mm^  at  a  frequency  of  15  GHz.  The  measured 
results  have  been  published  by  the  David  Florida  Labo¬ 
ratory,  Ottawa,  Canada  [44]. 

7  Conclusions 

A  parallel  implementation  of  the  MoM  and  hybrid  code 
FEKO  in  a  distributed  memory  environment  has  been 
presented.  The  parallelization  is  based  on  the  MPI  stan¬ 
dard,  so  that  all  major  massively  parallel  supercomput¬ 
ers  and  also  clusters  of  connected  workstations  are  sup¬ 
ported.  Promising  performance  results  were  presented 
for  an  Intel  Paragon,  a  CRAY  T3E  and  a  cluster  of  work¬ 
stations  of  10  identical  IBM  RS  6000  Model  43P  and  5 
slower  IBM  RS  6000  workstations.  Especially  on  the 
heterogeneous  cluster  of  15  workstations  we  were  able  to 
demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  the  dynamic  load  balancing 
scheme  for  the  near-  and  far-field  computations,  which 
might  dominate  the  total  solution  time  for  some  hybrid 
techniques. 

Current  investigations  concentrate  on  out-of-core  solu¬ 
tions  and  also  on  improving  the  performance.  We  are 
evaluating  PLAPACK  and  iterative  techniques  in  PIM 
with  preconditioners  as  an  alternative  to  the  LU  factori¬ 
sation  in  ScaLAPACK. 
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ABSTRACT 

SuperNEC  (SNEC)  is  an  object-oriented  version  of  NEC-2  which  has  been  modified  to  execute  on  a 
network  of  distributed  memory  processors.  The  matrix  filling,  solving  and  pattern  computation 
routines  are  capable  of  running  in  parallel.  A  number  of  structures  have  been  simulated  using  this  code 
on  the  22  processor  IBM-SP2  machine  at  Southampton  University.  The  principal  problem  studied  was 
the  DC-3  at  90  MHz.  LU  decomposition  and  an  iterative  matrix  solution  scheme  were  used  in  the 
study.  The  simulation  time  for  this  structure  (which  includes  3-D  radiation  patterns)  dropped  fi-om  2.5 
hours  on  a  single  processor  to  about  17  minutes  when  simulated  on  12  processors  using  LU 
decomposition.  Execution  times  are  about  half  of  these  times  when  using  the  iterative  solver.  The  far 
field  patterns  obtained  from  the  simulation  are  compared  with  measured  data  and  show  good 
agreement.  The  largest  problem  tackled  on  the  IBM  machine  was  the  DC-3  simulated  at  160  MHz. 
This  problem  requires  17035  segments  and  was  simulated  in  5.3  hours  on  21  processors. 

INTRODUCTION 

SuperNEC  is  an  object-oriented  electromagnetics  code  that  implements  the  same  theory  as  the 
FORTRAN  program  NEC2  [1].  The  program  is  considerably  more  advanced  that  NEC2,  as  it 
incorporates  features  such  as  model  based  parameter  estimation  (MBPE),  fast  iterative  solvers  and  a 
UTD-MOM  hybrid  capability  amongst  other  features.  One  of  its  primary  advantages  is  that  SNEC  has 
been  written  to  operate  in  parallel  on  a  network  of  processors. 

The  advantage  of  being  able  to  operate  in  parallel  is  two  fold.  First,  there  is  a  potential  reduction  in  the 
time  taken  to  solve  a  problem.  Secondly,  a  network  of  processors  generally  has  more  memory  at  its 
disposal  than  a  single  processor,  thus  much  larger  problems  may  be  solved  on  a  network  of  processors. 

This  paper  reports  on  the  performance  of  SNEC  on  the  distributed  memory,  parallel  IBM-SP2  machine 
located  at  Southampton  University.  The  principal  problem  analysed  is  a  DC-3  at  90  MHz.  This 
structure  is  modelled  using  5500  segments  and  generates  an  interaction  matrix  of  240  Mbytes.  Run 
times  for  larger  problems  are  also  presented. 

A  Brief  History  of  SNEC 

In  1989  the  FORTRAN  program,  NEC2,  was  modified  to  operate  in  parallel  on  a  network  of 
transputers  [2-3].  During  this  project,  all  the  numerically  intensive  routines  were  re-written  to  operate 
in  parallel.  The  efficiencies  achieved  for  the  filling  and  factoring  of  the  interaction  matrix  approached 
90  percent,  and  even  higher  efficiencies  were  achieved  for  radiation  pattern  and  near  field  calculations. 
As  such,  the  runtime  performance  of  the  code  was  very  satisfactory,  however,  the  effort  required  to 
change  the  FORTRAN  code  was  considerable.  This  was  not  necessarily  due  to  the  structure  of  the 
code,  but  rather  due  to  the  paradigm  in  which  it  was  written.  The  use  of  common  blocks  (global 
variables)  and  implicit  variable  typing  were  two  of  the  main  features  of  the  program  which  hindered 
the  development  and  debugging  of  the  parallel  code.  Making  further  modifications  to  the  FORTRAN 
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code  was  therefore  predicted  to  be  as  difficult  as  adapting  the  code  to  run  in  parallel.  One  method  of 
bypassing  this  problem  was  to  rewrite  NEC2  using  a  different  programming  paradigm  [4],  The 
paradigm  chosen  for  the  implementation  was  the  object-oriented  paradigm,  and  the  language  of 
implementation,  C-i-i-. 

Converting  FORTRAN  to  C-L+  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  translating  from  one  language  to  the  other. 
Rather,  it  requires  the  identification  of  the  physical  and  mathematical  entities  present  in  the  problem 
domain  (segments,  two-port  networks,  matrices  etc.)  and  the  assignment  of  responsibilities  and 
attributes  to  each  of  these  entities.  For  example,  one  of  the  elements  identified  in  NEC2  was  the 
concept  of  a  wire  segment.  A  segment  was  assigned  the  responsibilities  of  being  able  to  move  and 
rotate  itself.  The  attributes  assigned  to  a  segment  include  the  starting  and  end  co-ordinates  of  the  wire 
and  the  radius  of  the  segment. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  object-oriented  design  was  to  make  changing  the  electromagnetic  parts  of  the 
code  as  easy  as  possible.  For  example,  one  obvious  requirement  is  the  ability  to  change  the  basis 
functions  used  in  the  MOM  solution.  This  was  partly  achieved  by  introducing  the  concept  of  a 
Propagator  class.  The  responsibilities  of  a  Propagator  are  primarily  to  describe  how  an  element  in  the 
structure  propagates.  That  is,  given  some  current  distribution  (known  only  to  the  Propagator  and  the 
Current  class),  a  Propagator  is  able  to  compute  the  electric  and  magnetic  fields  at  any  point  in  space. 
Encapsulating  the  basis  function  in  the  Propagator  class  allows  the  entire  code  to  be  written 
independent  of  the  function  used  to  represent  the  current  in  a  segment  of  the  stracture.  Changing  the 
basis  function  in  SNEC  requires  only  the  writing  of  a  new  Propagator  class  and  supplying  the 
associated  boundary  conditions.  Thus  it  is  considerably  easier  to  change  the  basis  function  in  SNEC 
than  in  its  FORTRAN  counterpart. 

The  object-oriented  version  of  NEC  was  completed  in  1993.  To  illustrate  the  ease  with  which  the  new 
program  could  be  modified,  the  sequential,  object-oriented  program  was  adapted  to  run  on  a  network 
of  transputers.  This  task  took  a  total  of  two  weeks  to  complete. 

Transputer  technology  has  severe  limitations,  the  most  overbearing  being  that  a  transputer  machine  is 
not  an  all-purpose  machine  and  hence  is  not  widely  available  (when  compared  to  workstations).  Thus 
restricting  SNEC  to  a  network  of  transputers  was  not  a  good  long  term  prospect  for  the  parallel  code. 

Currently  there  are  a  number  of  communications  libraries  that  allow  processors  to  communicate  with 
one  another  over  a  local  area  network.  One  of  these  libraries  is  PVM  (Parallel  Virtual  Machine).  Ihis 
library  allows  one  to  build  up  a  parallel  machine  using  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  existing 
processors.  For  example,  one  could  connect  a  number  of  SUN  lO’s  and  RISC  6000  machines  to  form  a 
fairly  powerful  parallel  machine. 

SNEC  was  freed  from  the  limitations  of  the  transputer  by  using  PVM  to  implement  the  required 
communications.  The  parallel  routines  used  in  the  PVM  implementation  are  very  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  transputer  version  [2].  Subsequently,  SNEC  has  been  adapted  to  incorporate  a  hybrid  MOM- 
UTD  method,  MBPE,  fast  iterative  solvers  and  many  other  features. 

The  IBM  SP2  machine  at  Southampton  University. 

The  POWER  parallel  System  (SP2)  at  Southampton  University  is  a  22  processor  distributed  memory 
parallel  machine.  The  first  16  nodes  are  called  ‘thinl’  nodes,  and  have  the  following  configuration  ; 


Processor 

66  MHz  Power2 

Memory 

128  Mbytes 

Memory  Bus 

64  bit 

Instruction  Cache 

32  kbit 

Data  Cache 

64  kbit 

Disks 

Two  2Gbyte  SCSI  disks 

Table  1  :  Specifications  of  nodes  1-16 
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Nodes  17  to  22  are  ‘thin2’  nodes  with  the  following  configuration  : 


Processor 

66  MHz  Power2 

Memory 

256  Mbytes 

Memory  Bus 

128  bit 

Instruction  Cache 

32  kbit 

Data  Cache 

64  kbit 

Disks 

Two  2Gbyte  SCSI  disks 

Table  2  :  Specifications  of  nodes  17-22 

There  is  a  single  log-on  node  which  is  used  primarily  for  testing,  debugging  and  submitting  jobs  to  the 
machine. 

All  processors  are  connected  by  “IBM  high  performance  S2  adapters”.  This  communications  switch 
generates  a  maximum  theoretical  point-to-point  bandwidth  of  40  Mbits/s. 

Communication  libraries  available  on  the  SP2  include  MPI  (Message  passing  interface)  and  PVM. 

Generating  the  SNEC  model  of  the  DC-3 

SNEC  requires  that  the  structure  to  be  modelled  be  specified  in  terms  of  straight  wire  segments. 
Generating  such  a  model  for  the  DC-3  is  an  exceptionally  tedious  task  when  tackled  by  hand.  One  of 
the  tools  developed  at  the  University  of  the  Witwatersrand  for  the  conversion  of  complicated  structures 
into  wire  segments  is  a  package  called  SIG  (Structure  Interpolation  and  Gridding  package)  [7].  The 
input  to  SIG  are  curves  that  define  the  cross  section  of  the  structure  at  various  points  along  its  length. 
The  cross-sections  are  defined  in  an  ASCII  file  in  a  specified  format.  Given  this  information  and  the 
fi-equency  at  which  the  structure  is  to  be  modelled,  SIG  produces  a  valid  wire  element  model  suitable 
for  input  to  either  NEC2  or  SNEC.  The  user  defined  cross-sections  and  the  model  generated  by  SIG  for 
the  DC-3  at  90  MHz  are  given  in  Figure  1  and  Figure  2  respectively. 


Figure  1  :  The  user  defined  cross-sections  for  the  DC-3. 
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Figure  2  :  The  top  view  of  the  SIG  generated  model  of  the  DC-3. 


Results 

The  results  presented  in  this  section  discuss  the  performance  of  SNEC  on  the  SP2  and  compare  the  far 
field  patterns  obtained  from  the  simulation  with  measured  values.  These  results  will  be  discussed 
separately  in  the  following  sections. 


Performance  on  the  SP2 

The  simulation  was  performed  on  a  network  of  1  to  12  processors.  The  performance  of  the  parallel 
code  is  assessed  in  terms  of  its  speed  up  and  execution  times.  The  speed  up  of  a  parallel  program  is 
defined  as  : 


speedup  = 


simulation  time  on  one  processor 
simulation  time  on  p  processors 


The  first  stage  in  the  MoM  procedure  is  that  of  filling  the  interaction  matrix.  When  executed  in 
parallel,  each  processor  is  allocated  an  equal  portion  of  the  matrix  to  fill.  Since  filling  the  matrix  does 
not  require  any  communication  between  processors,  it  is  expected  that  the  speed  up  increases  Imearly 
with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  processors.  In  actual  fact,  the  speed  up  increases  slightly  faster  than 
linear.  The  reason  for  this  super-linear  speedup  could  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  when  many 
processors  are  used,  each  processor  has  less  memory  to  manipulate  and  this  results  in  a  more  efficient 
use  of  cache  memory. 


The  second  stage  of  the  MoM  procedure  is  solving  the  matrix  equation,  for  which  SNEC  has  a  number 
of  different  methods.  In  this  study,  the  parallel  performance  of  two  of  these  techniques  are 
investigated.  The  first  technique  involves  factoring  the  matrix  and  then  performing  backward  and 
forward  substitution.  This  method  is  a  parallel  implementation  of  the  matrbc  solving  routines  used  m 
NEC2.  The  second  technique  is  an  iterative  solver.  The  iterative  solver  is  a  two  stage  process  that  uses 
the  Sparse  Iterative  Method  (SIM)  [5]  for  the  initial  iterations,  and  then,  when  the  rate  of  convergence 
of  this  solver  falls  below  a  pre-set  threshold,  the  bi-conjugate  gradient  stabilised  algorithm  is  used  to 
complete  the  iterative  process.  The  SIM  is  similar  to  the  banded  matrix  iteration  (BMI)  used  m  the 
GEMACS  code.  A  comparison  of  the  two  methods  is  given  in  [8],  whist  the  rationale  behind  the 
combination  of  the  stationary  and  non-stationary  techniques  is  detailed  in  [5]. 


Performance  graphs  for  each  major  stage  of  the  MoM  solution  have  been  generated. 
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Figure  3  :  The  speed  up  of  the  LU  Solver. 


Figure  3  shows  the  speed  up  of  the  factoring  and  solving  stages  of  the  LU  solver.  The  slow  increase  in 
speed  up  of  this  algorithm  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  enough  computation  for  each 
processor  to  amortise  the  communication  overhead.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  problem  on  a  12 
processor  network  will  result  in  a  more  efficient  use  of  the  available  processing  power.  The 
improvement  in  speed  up  could  not  be  demonstrated  in  this  study  as  the  5500  segment  (240Mbyte) 
problem  is  the  largest  problem  that  could  be  simulated  on  a  single  processor  with  the  memory 
available. 


Figure  4  :  Speed  up  attained  by  the  matrix  multiplication  computation. 

Most  of  the  time  used  in  the  iterative  solver  is  spent  during  a  matrbc-vector  product  operation.  The 
speed  up  of  the  parallel  matrix-vector  product  is  given  in  Figure  4. 


Number  of  Processors 


Figure  5  :  The  speed  up  of  the  far  field  computation. 

In  the  simulation  of  the  DC-3,  four  radiation  patterns  were  computed.  Three  patterns  were  one¬ 
dimensional  cuts  taken  in  2°  increments.  The  fourth  pattern  was  a  three-dimension  radiation  pattern 
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sampled  every  4°.  The  speed  up  of  this  computation  is  fairly  consistent  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  processor  in  the  network  and  is  displayed  graphically  in  Figure  5. 


Figure  6  :  The  speed  up  of  the  simulation  and  run  times  on  the  SP2. 

The  first  graph  in  Figure  6  shows  the  speed  up  of  the  entire  simulation  when  using  the  LU  solver.  The 
execution  times  for  the  simulation  are  given  in  the  second  graph  of  this  figure.  The  light-coloured  bars 
in  the  second  graph  correspond  to  the  run-times  when  using  the  LU  solver,  whilst  the  dark  bars  depict 
the  run-times  for  the  iterative  solver.  The  iterative  solver  was  deemed  to  have  converged  when  the 
average  tangential  electric  field  error  was  less  than  10"^  . 


The  DC-3  has  been  simulated  on  the  IBM-SP2  machine  at  higher  frequencies,  the  performance  of  the 
SP2  is  depicted  in  Table  3. 


Frequency 

(MHz) 

Number  of 
Segments 

Number  of 
Processors 

Memory 

(Gbytes) 

Memory  per 
Processor 
(Mbytes) 

Simulation 
Time  (horns) 

148 

14608 

16 

1.7 

106 

3.7 

160 

17035 

21 

2.3 

no 

5.3 

Table  3  :  Run  times  for  larger  problems  on  the  SP2  using  the  LU  solver. 


Comparison  with  measured  data 

The  following  figures  show  the  theoretical  and  measured  far  fields  for  the  DC-3  in  the  azimuth,  pitch 
and  roll  planes.  The  measured  patterns  were  performed  using  a  1  in  72  scale  model  and  were  obtained 
by  Fourie,  Givati,  Clark  and  Pascoa  [6]. 


Figure  7  :  The  azimuth-plane  radiation  pattern  of  the  top  fin  antenna  at  90  MHz. 
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Figure  8  :  The  pitch  roll  radiation  pattern  of  the  top  fin  antenna  at  90  MHz. 


Figure  9  :  The  side  roll  radiation  pattern  of  the  top  fin  antenna  at  90  MHz. 


Conclusion 

The  parallel  performance  of  SNEC  on  the  IBM-SP2  distributed  memory  machine  has  been  presented. 
The  speed  up  attained  by  SNEC  varied  between  1.8  for  a  two  processor  network  to  7.3  for  a  12 
processor  network.  The  speed  up  of  the  larger  networks  will  approach  the  munber  of  processors  for 
larger  problems. 

The  largest  problem  reported  is  the  simulation  of  the  DC-3  at  160  MHz.  Solving  this  problem  on  a 
sequential  machine  would  require  2.3Gbytes  of  memory  (RAM  or  hard-disk)  and  take  about  4  days  of 
computer  time  to  simulate.  Distributing  the  problem  onto  21  processors,  reduces  the  memory  per 
processor  requirement  to  110  Mbytes  and  a  solution  was  found  in  5.3  hours.  This  demonstrates  the 
effective  use  of  distributed  memory  and  processing  power. 

This  study  was  done  on  a  specialised  parallel  processing  machine,  however  the  software  is  not  limited 
to  execution  on  such  machines.  Workstations,  linked  by  a  local  area  network  maybe  used  to  form  a 
reasonably  powerful  parallel  processing  machine. 
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ABSTRACT:  In  this  paper,  we  discuss  the 

implementation  of  the  3D  Integral  Equation-Asymptotic 
Phase  (lE-AP)  method  using  the  parallel  architecture  IBM 
RS/6000  SP.  The  lE-AP  method  is  a  hybrid 

numerical/asymptotic  approach  for  electromagnetic 
scattering  that  attempts  to  reduce  the  number  of  unknowns 
required  to  accurately  model  electrically  large  structures. 
The  lE-AP  method  will  be  described,  and  results  will  be 
reported  for  the  parallel  matrix  fill  implementation,  and 
the  relative  performance  of  the  PESSL  and  PETSc 
toolkits  for  parallel  matrix  solution. 


1.  Introduction 

The  application  of  interest  is  the  radar  cross-section  (RCS) 
computation  for  a  3D  arbitrarily  shaped  electrically  large 
target.  Practical  RCS  prediction  using  numerical  methods 
has  long  been  thought  of  as  uiu-ealistic  because  of  the 
excessive  computation  and  memory  requirements.  The 
RCS  prediction  of  a  fighter-sized  aircraft,  for  example, 
requires  the  solution  of  a  matrix  equation  whose 
dimension  can  easily  exceed  10*.  The  cost  of  such 
computations  also  discouraged  efforts  to  improve  other 
aspects  of  computational  electromagnetics.  The 
successful  development  of  massively  parallel  processing 
(MPP)  technologies  improves  the  opportunity  to  solve 
these  problems  [1-4]. 

In  this  paper,  we  discuss  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  3D  Integral  Equation  -  Asymptotic 
Phase  (lE-AP)  code  using  a  Massively  Parallel  Processing 
(MPP)  architecture.  The  lE-AP  method  is  a  hybrid 
numerical/asymptotic  approach  for  electromagnetic 


scattering  that  incorporates  an  asymptotic  phase  function 
in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  required  unknowns 
by  as  much  as  an  order  of  magnitude.  The  formulation 
was  originally  implemented  as  a  traditional  serial  process 
[5-6].  In  order  to  fully  test  the  lE-AP  approach,  the 
method  was  implemented  on  a  parallel-architecture  IBM 
RS/6000  SP.  An  overview  of  the  lE-AP  formulation  is 
presented  in  the  following  section,  while  the  remainder  of 
this  article  is  focused  on  the  parallel  implementation 
using  the  IBM  SP  and  some  of  the  observations  we  made 
during  this  process. 

2.  The  lE-AP  Formulation 

The  Integral  Equation  -  Asymptotic  Phase  (lE-AP) 
method  is  a  hybrid  numerical/asymptotic  procedure  for 
determining  the  current  density  and  far  fields  associated 
with  electromagnetic  scatterers.  The  method  attempts  to 
eliminate  the  traditional  dependence  on  a  10-per- 
wavelength  unknown  density,  without  limiting  the  shape 
of  the  target  under  consideration  or  the  accuracy.  The 
method  has  been  developed  and  tested  on  2D  [5]  and  3D 
[6]  perfectly  conducting  scatterers,  and  the  initial  results 
suggest  an  order  of  magnitude  reduction  in  the  necessary 
unknown  density.  In  the  present  implementation  of  the 
method,  the  current  density  is  taken  to  be  the  product  of 
an  asymptotic  result  (the  phase  of  the  physical  optics 
current)  and  a  residual  vector  function  that  is  solved  for 
using  the  method  of  moments.  The  motivation  for  the 
approach  is  the  idea  that  the  traditional  10-per- wavelength 
unknown  density  is  primarily  dictated  by  the  phase 
progression  of  the  electromagnetic  wave  or  current  (360 
degrees  per  wavelength),  and  therefore  over  large  portions 
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of  targets  an  asymptotic  result  can  provide  the  necessary 
phase  progression.  By  treating  the  unknown  currents  as  a 
product  of  the  asymptotic  result  and  an  unknown  residual 
function,  it  is  thought  that  the  residual  function  will  be 
slowly  varying  and  therefore  can  be  represented  by  far 
fewer  unknowns  per  wavelength. 


The  two-dimensional  implementation  of  the  lE-AP 
method  reported  in  [5]  involved  the  combined-field 
equation  (CFIE),  curved  (parabolic)  cells,  subsectional 
quadratic  polynomial  basis  functions,  Dirac  delta  (TM)  or 
pulse  (TE)  testing  functions,  and  the  incorporation  of  the 
appropriate  TM  edge  singularity  at  comers.  Test 
geometries  considered  in  [5]  consisted  of  circular  cylinders, 
elliptic  cylinders,  wedge-cyhnder  stractures,  and  square 
cylinders,  all  of  which  had  perimeter  dimensions  in  the 
range  of  44  to  71  wavelengths.  In  most  cases,  the  lE-AP 
result  obtained  with  an  average  unknown  density  of  one 
per  wavelength  or  less  differed  by  no  more  than  3  percent 
from  a  reference  numerical  solution  obtained  with  the 
traditional  10-unknowns-per- wavelength  density.  In  the 
2D  case,  the  method  appears  to  produce  an  order-of- 
magnitude  reduction  in  unknown  density  without 
significant  additional  error  in  the  results.  Based  on  the 
apparent  success  of  the  2D  approach,  the  idea  was  extended 
to  three  dimensions  [6]. 

To  eliminate  interior  resonance  difficulties  that  arise  with 
the  analysis  of  electrically  large  scatterers  with  the 
electric-field  or  magnetic-field  equations  [9-10],  the  3D 
CFIE  was  employed.  The  CFIE  for  scattering  from 
perfectly  conducting  targets  can  be  written  in  the  form 


a  Ejan  +  (l-a)Ti n  X  H  =-al 


f  VV-A-hk^A^ 


jcoe 


■i 


-L  (l-a)Ti  (Is -n  X  V  X  A)  (1) 


where  a  is  an  arbitrary  parameter  in  the  range  0  <  a  <  1 , 
T]  is  the  medium  impedance,  e  is  the  permittivity,  co  is 
the  radian  frequency, 

A(u,v)  =  JJj3(u',v0^duW  (2) 

and  R  is  the  distance  from  the  source  point  (u',v')  to  the 
observation  point  (u,v),  which  in  (1)  is  located  an 
infinitesimal  distance  outside  the  scatterer. 

Assuming  that  the  incident  field  is  a  uniform  plane  wave, 
the  current  in  Equation  (1)  is  replaced  by  the  expansion 


J5(u,v)  s  e 


jlc(x  s  in9  cosiji  +  y  sin0  sine])  +  z  cos9) 


(3) 


where  (x,y,z)  denotes  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  scatterer 
with  a  local  parametric  representation  (u,v),  and  (0,(1)) 
denotes  the  spherical  angle  from  which  the  incident  wave 
propagates.  The  exponential  function  represents  the 
asymptotic  phase  associated  with  the  uniform  plane  wave 
excitation;  equivalently  this  is  the  phase  arising  from  the 
physical  optics  approximation  of  the  surface  current.  In 
contrast  to  the  classical  physical  optics  approximation, 
however,  we  use  (3)  throughout  the  lit  and  shadow 
portions  of  the  target. 

Our  implementation  uses  triangular  patches  with  parabolic 
curvature  to  represent  the  scatterer,  and  a  type  of  razor- 
blade  testing  function  to  enforce  the  equation  [8].  Based 
on  our  experience  with  the  2D  results,  it  was  decided  to 
implement  higher-order  basis  functions  for  the  3D  case 
instead  of  the  traditional  Rao-Wilton-Glisson  (RWG) 
functions,  which  provide  at  most  a  linear  representation. 
The  vector  basis  functions  we  implemented  have  one 
higher  polynomial  order  in  each  variable  than  the  RWG 
functions,  and  provide  a  linear  representation  of  the 
normal  vector  component  and  a  quadratic  representation  of 
the  tangential  vector  component  (LN/QT)  along  cell  edges 
prior  to  mapping  [7,  10].  The  mapping  process  used  to 
incorporate  patch  curvature  is  described  in  [8].  Reference 
[7]  provided  data  showing  the  improved  accuracy  of  the 
LN/QT  functions  on  curved  patches  compared  with  the 
RWG  functions  on  flat  facets,  and  demonstrated  a 
reduction  of  2-3  in  the  required  number  of  unknowns. 
[Note  that  this  improvement  does  not  take  into  account 
the  incorporation  of  the  asymptotic  phase  function  in 
Equation  (3).] 

A  few  preliminary  results  were  generated  for  the  3D  lE- 
AP  method,  incorporating  the  asymptotic  phase  function, 
using  spheres  and  cone-spheres  as  test  cases  [6].  Spheres 
permit  a  comparison  with  the  exact  solution,  while  cone- 
spheres  permit  comparison  with  alternative  formulations 
that  incorporate  axial  symmetry  (so-called  “body  of 
revolution”  codes).  For  example,  Figures  la,  lb,  and  Ic 
show  the  surface  currents  and  scattering  cross  section  for  a 
sphere  of  radius  3^.  These  results  were  obtained  using 
720  unknowns,  for  an  average  unknown  density  of  about 
6.5  unknowns  per  square  wavelength  of  surface  area.  Note 
that  there  are  discontinuities  in  the  current,  more  evident 
in  the  (j)  component,  which  are  typical  of  any  expansion 
in  divergence-conforming  vector  basis  functions  (such  as 
the  RWG  functions  and  the  LN/QT  functions  used  here). 
For  the  particular  mesh  used  to  produce  these  data,  the 
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scattering  cross  section  exhibits  some  error  in  the  60-90 
degree  sector. 

As  a  second  example,  consider  a  cone-sphere  with  a  total 
length  of  10  wavelengths,  an  endcap  radius  of  1.48  X,  and 
a  cone  half  angle  of  7.5  degrees.  Figure  2  shows  the 
scattering  cross  section  obtained  with  the  lE-AP 
formulation  using  1600  unknowns,  for  a  total  average 
density  of  29  unknowns  per  square  wavelength.  A 
reference  solution  obtained  using  a  “body  of  revolution” 
code  with  40  unknowns  per  wavelength  along  the 
generating  arc  is  shown  for  comparison.  Although  the 
agreement  is  acceptable  over  most  of  the  range,  the  data 
show  some  apparent  error  in  the  0-80  degree  portion  of  the 
plot. 

The  preceding  results  suggest  that  a  substantial  reduction 
in  unknowns  might  be  possible  with  the  lE-AP  approach, 
as  compared  with  a  traditional  subsectional  integral 
equation  formulation  that  almost  always  requires  more 
than  100  unknowns  per  square  X.  However,  the  specific 
results  in  Figures  1  and  2  contain  error,  and  better  scatterer 


Theta  (deg) 


Figure  la.  The  0-component  of  the  surface  current 
density  induced  on  a  sphere  of  radius  3  X.  The  CFIE 
result  (markers)  obtained  using  the  lE-AP  expansion  with 
only  720  unknowns  is  compared  with  the  exact  solution 
(solid  curve). 


Figure  lb.  The  ({i-component  of  the  surface  current 
density  induced  on  a  sphere  of  radius  3  X.  The  CFIE 
result  (markers)  is  compared  with  the  exact  solution  (solid 
curve). 


Theta  (deg) 


Figure  Ic.  The  scattering  cross  section  for  a  sphere  of 
radius  3  X.  The  CFIE  result  obtained  using  the  lE-AP 
expansion  with  only  720  unknowns  (markers)  is  compared 
with  the  exact  solution  (solid  curve). 
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Figure  2.  The  scattering  cross  section  of  a  cone-sphere 
of  length  10  an  endcap  radius  of  1 .48  X,  and  a  cone  half 
angle  of  7.5  degrees.  Results  obtained  using  the  lE-AP 
formulation  with  1600  unknowns  (markers),  a  density  of 
29  unknowns  per  are  compared  with  a  reference 
solution  obtained  using  a  “body  of  revolution”  code  with 
40  unknowns  per  wavelength  along  the  generating  arc 
(solid  curve). 


the  support  of  the  Cornell  Theory  Center  to  adapt  the 
method  to  the  parallel-architecture  IBM  SP  machine. 

Because  of  the  reduced  number  of  unknowns,  and  the 
additional  cost  associated  with  the  entries  of  the  matrix 
equation,  the  lE-AP  method  represents  a  shift  of  the 
traditional  computational  burden  away  from  the  matrix 
solve  part  of  the  process  and  toward  the  matrix  fill  part. 
Consequently,  the  procedure  might  be  easier  to  parallelize 
with  a  high  efficiency  than  a  traditional  integral  equation 
formulation.  In  the  following  sections,  we  consider  the 
parallelization  of  the  3D  lE-AP  algorithm  for  the  IBM  SP 
architecture. 


3.  Parallel  Implementation 

There  are  several  distinct  parallel-architecture  computer 
systems  available  [1-2,  11].  They  can  be  cataloged  as 
shared  memory,  distributed  shared  memory,  and  distributed 
memory  systems.  We  implemented  the  parallel  lE-AP 
code  on  the  Cornell  Theory  Center’s  512-node  IBM 
RS6000  SP  system  using  the  Message-Passing  Interface 
(MPI).  The  IBM  RS6000  SP  employs  a  distributed 
memory  architecture  with  relatively  powerful  nodes  and  a 
fast  interconnect  network,  the  SP  switch  network.  The 
SP  supports  three  classes  of  parallel  programming 
models:  message-passing,  data  parallel,  and  shared 
memory.  An  explicit  message-passing  program  can  run 
very  efficiently  since  it  matches  the  underlying  SP  system 
architecture.  The  message-passing  library  can  be  accessed 
from  a  FORTRAN  program. 


meshes  are  necessary  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the 
results.  These  test  cases  were  meshed  empirically,  with 
many  of  the  cells  electrically  large  (less  than  10 
unknowns  per  wavelength  over  most  of  the  cone-sphere, 
but  with  a  much  higher  density  of  cells  near  the  tip). 
Since  the  cell  sizes  arising  within  the  BE-AP 
implementation  can  range  from  the  usual  size  (0.1  X)  to 
cells  that  can  be  quite  large  (perhaps  10  X.  in  some 
situations)  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  nearly  optimal 
scatterer  model  without  feedback  from  the  numerical 
solution.  We  feel  that  some  form  of  adaptive  gridding  is 
necessary  to  optimize  the  cell  dimensions  based  on  local 
error  estimates  obtained  from  a  coarse-cell  model.  In 
addition,  one  would  expect  that  the  savings  from  the  lE- 
AP  procedure  would  become  greater  as  the  electrical  size 
of  the  scatterer  increased.  Unfortunately,  available 
computer  resources  limited  the  range  of  scatterers  easily 
analyzed  in  [6]  to  those  of  about  10  wavelengths  in  linear 
dimension.  In  order  to  treat  larger  problems  and  study  the 
lE-AP  method  in  detail,  the  present  authors  teamed  with 


The  explicit  message-passing  approach  using  MPI  has  a 
number  of  advantages.  MPI  is  a  standard  message-passing 
library,  and  most  parallel  computer  vendors  have 
implemented  MPI  to  facilitate  code  portability  despite 
underlying  hardware  differences. 

Because  the  lE-AP  matrix  entries  involve  a  traditional 
Green’s  function  multiplied  with  an  asymptotic  phase 
function,  and  integral  domains  that  may  span  several 
wavelengths,  the  matrix  entry  computation  is  somewhat 
more  costly  than  with  a  traditional  10-unknown-per- 
wavelength  integral  equation  code.  For  N  unknowns,  the 
computational  complexity  of  the  matrix  fill  procedure  is 
while  the  matrix  factorization  involves  complexity  of 
order  nI  The  coefficient  of  the  N'  term  in  the  complexity 
calculation  for  the  lE-AP  approach  is  somewhat  larger 
than  in  traditional  formulations,  while  the  order  N  is 
smaller  (by  perhaps  an  order  of  magnitude).  Since  the 
matrix  fill  task  represents  the  majority  of  the  computation 
for  a  moderate-sized  problem,  the  parallelization  study 
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initially  focused  on  that  part  of  the  procedure. 
Subsequently,  a  parallel  LU  factorization  was 
implemented  using  two  available  libraries. 

The  simple  implementation  of  the  matrix  fill  is  discussed 
in  the  following  section.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  parallel  LU  factorization 
procedure. 

4.  Parallel  Matrix  Fill 

The  matrix  entries  arising  from  integral  equation 
formulations  are  usually  completely  independent 
expressions,  and  therefore  the  matrix  fill  task  is  easy  to 
parallelize  with  high  efficiency  [2-4,  12-14].  In  our  initial 
implementation,  every  processor  or  node  performs  the 
identical  initialization  tasks  prior  to  the  matrix  fill. 
Assuming  P+1  available  processors  (or  nodes)  with  one 
used  as  a  dedicated  processor,  the  task  of  computing  each 
matrix  entry  is  partitioned  into  P  +  1  subtasks  and 
distributed  among  P  processors  and  dedicated  processor. 
Each  subtask  involves  computing  a  block  of  columns  (or 
rows)  consisting  of  either  int(N/P)  or  int(N/P)+l  columns 
(or  rows)  of  the  matrix.  When  each  node  finishes 
computing  it  sends  its  block  to  the  dedicated  processor, 
which  assembles  the  global  matrix.  Thus,  each  processor 
does  only  its  share  of  the  computation.  In  the  initial 
implementation,  the  dedicated  node  performed  the  matrix 
factorization  and  solved  the  matrix  equation.  There  is  no 
communication  between  nodes  during  matrix  fill  since  all 
the  computation  is  carried  out  locally.  Each  node  only 
needs  to  communicate  one  block  of  data  to  the  dedicated 
processor. 

If  we  define  speedup  as  S=(sequential  execution 
time)/(parallel  execution  time),  we  are  able  to  achieve 
almost  linear  speedup  in  the  matrix  fill  portion  of  the 
program.  It  is  obvious  that  the  limit  of  the  speedup  for  a 
P-processor  system  is  P,  a  ideal  speedup.  In  this  case, 
there  is  very  little  overhead  in  partitioning  the  data  and  no 
message  passing  is  needed  during  the  matrix  fill.  This  is 
a  very  simple  implementation  but  it  achieves  excellent 
speedup  for  system  with  a  few  thousand  unknowns. 

Figure  3  shows  the  speedup  achieved  for  a  1000  unknown 
system  by  this  approach  verses  the  ideal  speedup.  There 
are  three  speedup  curves  in  Figure  3,  labeled  matrix  fill, 
optimal,  and  wall  clock.  The  matrix  fill  speedup  is  the 
ratio  of  the  execution  time  of  the  matrix  fill  in  one  node 
to  that  obtained  multi-node.  The  wall  clock  time  speedup 
is  the  ratio  of  wall  clock  time  used  for  the  entire  program 
execution  (including  matrix  solve)  by  one  node  to  that 
required  multi-node.  The  optimal  speedup  is  the  ideal  case 


nodes 

Figure  3.  Speedup  obtained  for  a  system  of  order  1000 
when  the  matrix  fill  task  is  distributed  among  various 
numbers  of  processors  and  the  matrix  solve  task  is 
performed  serially.  The  speedup  for  the  matrix  fill  task 
and  the  overall  execution  (wall  clock)  are  compared  with 
perfect  parallelism  (optimal). 

which  achieves  100%  parallelism.  One  can  see  that  the 
ideal  speedup  is  almost  achieved  for  the  matrix  fill  but 
poor  speedup  is  observed  overall  (wall  clock  speedup). 
The  poor  overall  performance  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
two  major  factors.  Let  T„p  denote  the  wall  clock  time  of 
the  parallel  code  execution,  and  T„  denote  the  wall  clock 
time  of  the  sequential  code  execution.  The  wall  clock 
time  speedup  S„  is  given  by  S„=T„/T,^.  There  are  three 
factors  contributed  to  T„p,  the  parallel  fill  execution  time, 
the  sequential  execution  time  of  the  rest  of  the  program 
(in  this  case,  primarily  the  matrix  factorization),  and  the 
communication  time  between  the  dedicated  node  and  the 
other  nodes  in  the  application.  To  improve  the  wall  clock 
speedup,  the  matrix  solution  procedure  and  the  data 
communication  must  be  optimized. 

5.  Parallel  Matrix  Solve 

The  parallel  implementation  of  the  lE-AP  matrix  fill 
process  using  MPI  yielded  substantial  improvement  over 
the  serial  program.  However,  it  is  obviously  not  efficient 
to  communicate  the  entire  matrix  to  a  single  processor  for 
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factorization.  Although  the  time  to  fill  the  matrix 
dominates  matrix  solve  time  for  small  problems,  this  is 
not  the  case  for  systems  of  order  greater  than  5000.  An 
additional  limiting  factor  is  incurred  by  communicating 
the  entire  matrix  to  a  single  processor,  which  limits  the 
matrix  order  to  a  system  small  enough  to  fit  within  the 
memory  of  a  single  processor.  The  Cornell  Theory 
Center  SP  thin  nodes  with  128MB  of  RAM  limit  the 
matrix  order  to  2400.  An  out-of-core  solution  could 
alleviate  this  problem,  but  since  we  are  already  computing 
the  matrix  elements  on  many  different  processors,  an 
easier  solution  is  to  eliminate  the  communication 
requirement  by  performing  the  matrix  factorization  in 
parallel. 

A  large  number  of  articles  have  proposed  and  evaluated 
parallel  matrix  factorization  algorithms  [1-2,  11-17]. 
Since  this  is  a  relatively  mature  area  for  certain 
architectures,  and  libraries  for  specific  machines  are  in 
widespread  use  [17],  we  chose  to  investigate  parallel 
numerical  libraries  specifically  recommended  for  the  SP-2. 
The  available  libraries  were  the  Portable  Extensible 
Toolkit  for  Scientific  computation  (PETSc)  and  IBM’s 
Parallel  Engineering  and  Scientific  Subroutine  Library 
(PESSL).  Below,  we  report  on  our  experience  in  using 
these  libraries  to  solve  the  system  of  equations  in  parallel. 


5.1  Parallelization  Using  PETSc 

The  first  attempt  to  add  a  parallel  matrix  solve  was  made 
using  the  PETSc  Version  2  Beta  13.  PETSc  is  a  parallel 
numerical  library  developed  at  Argonne  National 
Laboratory  that  attempts  to  provide  a  high-level  object- 
oriented  interface  that  automatically  manages  such  details 
as  message  passing. 

In  order  to  integrate  PETSc  into  our  application,  we 
compute  the  values  to  be  inserted  into  the  PETSc  data 
objects  as  before.  We  then  call  routines  telling  PETSc 
where  in  the  global  structure  to  insert  the  data.  Since  the 
programmer  is  generally  unable  to  directly  index 
individual  objects,  PETSc  maintains  a  certain  level  of 
abstraction,  allowing  one  to  change  the  underlying 
representation  of  a  data  object  without  actually  modifying 
the  program. 

After  all  the  data  objects  have  been  set  up,  the  application 
invokes  a  PETSc  solver,  which  for  linear  systems  is  the 
SLES  linear  equation  solver.  In  PETSc  it  is  necessary  to 
create  a  solver  context,  which  may  be  thought  of  as  an 
object  representing  the  system.  After  matrices  and  vectors 
have  been  associated  with  the  system,  one  calls  a  generic 
solve  routine  to  actually  solve  the  system.  In  its  most 


basic  form  this  process  would  be  done  in  FORTRAN  as 
follows: 

call  SLESCreate{MPIjCO]yM_WORLD,  sles,  ierr) 
call  SLESSetCperatorslsles,  A,  A, 

DIFFERENTJSIOM2ERO_PATIERN,  ierr) 
call  SLESSetFramCptionsCsles,  ierr) 
call  SLESSolve(sles,  b,  x,  iterations, 
ierr) 

call  SLESDestroy(sles,  ierr) 

This  approach  has  the  advantage  of  being  general.  By 
only  altering  command-line  options,  it  is  possible  to 
change  the  method  used  to  solve  the  system.  The 
developer  can  trivially  test  the  utility  of  different 
techniques  for  solving  a  given  system. 

After  adapting  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  library,  we  were 
able  to  create  a  working  version  of  our  application  using 
PETSc.  PETSc  allowed  us  to  utilize  the  routines  from 
the  MPI  version  with  little  modification,  since  PETSc 
uses  a  slab  data  partitioning  scheme  compatible  with  our 
original  parallel  fill  routines.  This  made  it  possible  to 
call  the  original  fill  routines,  then  easily  insert  the  entries 
into  a  PETSc  matrix.  We  then  used  the  generic  PETSc 
solve  functions,  changing  command-line  options  to 
experiment  with  various  methods. 

We  soon  discovered  that  PETSc  had  severe  limitations  for 
the  lE-AP  type  of  application,  which  produces  a  dense 
matrix.  The  PETSc  library  is  targeted  at  applications 
with  sparse  matrices  requiring  iterative  solution.  There  is 
no  parallel  dense  LU  solver,  which  forced  us  to  choose 
between  using  dense  matrices  and  an  iterative  solver  or 
using  sparse  matrices  and  a  block  Jacobi  solver  with  LU 
factorization  on  individual  processor  blocks.  After  some 
experimentation  we  chose  the  latter,  although  even  it  did 
not  provide  acceptable  timing  results. 

5.2  Results  Using  PETSc 

The  PETSc  toolkit  is  not  well-suited  for  our  application, 
as  we  soon  discovered  upon  viewing  timing  results. 
Figure  4  shows  the  speedup  achieved  by  this  approach, 
which  is  poor  in  terms  of  overall  wall  clock  performance 
and  for  the  matrix  fill  part  of  the  computation.  TTie 
application  was  executed  with  the  command-line  options 

-irat_irpidense 
-pc_type  bjacobi 
-sub_pc_type  lu 

Despite  exhibiting  substantial  parallel  speedup,  the 
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PETSc  implementation  was  much  slower  than  a  hand- 
coded  LU  routine  executing  on  a  single  processor. 

Upon  examining  these  timings  and  the  output  given  by 
running  the  application  with  the  PETSc  option 

-log_surtrnary 

we  determined  that  the  slow  matrix  fill  time  is  due  almost 
totally  to  time  spent  in  the  matrix  assembly  routines. 
Initially,  we  believed  the  problem  was  the  result  of  our 
attempting  to  insert  values  on  the  wrong  processor  and, 
consequently,  being  forced  to  wait  for  PETSc  to 
communicate  the  data  to  the  proper  node.  Unfortunately, 
we  tested  a  column  block  partitioning  scheme  and  found 
even  worse  results,  leading  us  to  believe  that  PETSc  was 
indeed  partitioning  as  we  first  suspected  but  was  forced  to 
do  some  communication  during  assembly.  The  execution 
time  could  most  likely  be  improved  by  interleaving  some 
communication  between  the  assembly  routines. 


Figure  4.  Speedup  obtained  for  a  system  of  order  1000 
when  the  PETSc  toolkit  is  employed.  The  speedup  for  the 
matrix  fill  task  and  the  overall  execution  (wall  clock)  are 
compared  with  perfect  parallelism  (optimal). 

The  poor  times  for  the  solver  are  easier  to  explain  since  it 
was  intended  for  sparse  systems.  It  is  possible  that  these 
timing  results  are  not  entirely  the  fault  of  PETSc,  as  the 
library  gives  the  user  much  control  over  the  algorithms 
and  data  types  used  through  the  use  of  command-line 
options.  We  may  have  chosen  a  poor  combination  of 


options  or  done  something  else  in  a  manner  not  conducive 
to  optimal  performance.  Nonetheless,  PETSc  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  best  choice  for  this  application. 

5.3  Parallelization  Using  PESSL 

Because  of  the  poor  results  obtained  from  the  PETSc 
library,  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  parallelize  the 
matrix  solver  portion  of  the  code  using  IBM’s  Parallel 
Engineering  and  Scientific  Subroutine  Library  (PESSL). 
PESSL  is  a  library  of  numerical  subroutines  that  are 
optimized  for  the  IBM  RS/6000  architecture,  leading  us  to 
expect  superior  performance  on  the  Cornell  Theory  Center 
SP2.  Furthermore,  it  is  compatible  with  the  widely 
available  ScaLAPACK  library  [17],  thus  facilitating  ports 
to  additional  architectures. 

The  use  of  PESSL  is  relatively  straightforward.  It  is  able 
to  operate  on  the  data  structures  created  in  the  original 
MPI  version  of  our  code  without  modification.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  set  up  descriptors  giving  the  global 
dimensions,  block  structure,  and  other  partition 
information  for  each  data  object.  We  found  that  the 
method  used  to  partition  the  matrix  had  a  great  impact  on 
performance  and,  therefore,  experimented  with  several 
methods.  The  task  of  finding  an  optimal  partitioning 
scheme  and  block  size  was  hindered,  however,  by  the  sheer 
number  of  modifications  to  the  code  required  to  implement 
different  partitioning  schemes  such  as  slab,  cyclic,  and 
block  cyclic. 

5.3.1  Slab  Partitioning 

Initially,  the  data  was  partitioned  exactly  as  in  the  MPI 
version  of  the  code;  that  is,  with  each  processor  holding 
one  contiguous  block  of  rows  of  the  moment  matrix. 
Such  a  partitioning  scheme  was  very  easy  to  implement, 
since  the  MPI  matrix  fill  routines  could  be  used  without 
modification.  It  was  only  necessary  to  set  up  the  PESSL 
data  descriptors  for  the  matrix  and  vectors  and  then 
subsequently  to  call  the  LU  factorization  and  solve 
routines  PZGETRF  and  PZGETRS. 

Unfortunately,  this  method  exhibits  the  drawback  of  being 
slow,  although  it  is  far  better  than  PETSc.  Figure  5 
shows  the  speedup  achieved  in  terms  of  wall  clock  time 
performance  of  the  solve  routines  for  a  system  of  1000 
unknowns.  It  shows  that  the  PESSL  implementation 
scales  better  than  both  the  simple  implementation  and  the 
PETSc  implementation.  However,  the  slab  partitioning 
approach  imposes  a  load  imbalance  on  the  LU 
factorization  process.  To  improve  the  performance  of  the 
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parallel  LU  factorization,  an  alternative  partitioning 
scheme  needs  to  be  employed. 


nodes 

Figure  5.  Speedup  obtained  for  a  system  of  order  1000 
when  the  PESSL  library  was  employed  with  slab 
partitioning. 


nodes 

Figure  6.  Speedup  obtained  for  a  system  of  order 

1000  when  the  PESSL  library  was  employed  with  cyclic 
partitioning. 


5.3.2  Cyclic  Partitioning 

In  an  attempt  to  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  of  the 
slab  partitioning  method,  a  second  approach  was  taken. 
This  time,  rows  were  distributed  across  processors 
cyclically  with  a  block  size  of  two  rows.  For  example,  if 
there  are  two  processors,  blocks  1,  3,  5,  7,  etc.  reside  on 
the  first  processor,  while  blocks  2,  4,  6,  8,  etc.  reside  on 
the  second  processor.  Such  a  scheme  helped  to  balance 
the  processor  load  and,  as  a  consequence,  produced  much 
better  results  (Figure  6). 

The  performance  obtained  using  cyclic  partitioning  could 
likely  be  improved  by  using  a  larger  block  size,  which 
would  reduce  the  communication  overhead  and  probably 
provide  greater  parallel  speedup.  The  block  size  of  two 
rows  was  chosen  for  convenience,  since  in  the  version  of 
the  code  in  which  only  the  matrix  fill  is  done  in  parallel, 
row  elements  are  computed  in  groups  of  two. 

5.3.3  Results  Obtained  Using  Cyclic 
Partitioning 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  ability  of  the  modified 
application  to  scale  to  large  problems,  we  executed  it  on 
systems  consisting  of  3060,  5520,  and  10240  unknowns. 
The  cyclic  PESSL  version  of  the  program  was  altered  so 
that  the  coefficient  matrix  is  dynamically  allocated  to  only 
use  the  space  needed  on  a  given  node,  making  the  solution 
of  these  systems  possible.  A  40-node  SP  machine  was 
used  to  solve  a  system  with  10240  unknowns,  requiring 
about  1.9  hours  wall  clock  time  to  execute.  To 
demonstrate  scalability,  we  ran  the  program  for  a  5520- 
unknown  system  using  both  10  SP  nodes  and  20  SP 
nodes.  The  wall  clock  time  of  the  execution  on  20  SP 
nodes  is  almost  one  half  of  the  wall  clock  time  of  the  10 
SP  node  case. 


6.  Conclusion 

This  paper  described  the  parallelization  of  the  3D  lE-AP 
code  developed  by  Aberegg  [6].  The  lE-AP  procedure 
tends  to  shift  the  computational  burden  away  from  the 
matrix  solve  part  of  the  process  and  toward  the  matrix  fill 
part,  suggesting  that  it  might  be  well-suited  for  parallel- 
architecture  implementation.  The  IBM  RS6000  SP2  was 
used  as  a  parallel-architecture  platform  for  the 
implementation. 

The  matrix  fill  task  was  easily  parallelized  using  available 
MPI  instructions.  Two  implementations  of  the  matrix 
solve  process  were  explored.  While  the  PETSc 
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implementation  did  not  result  in  overall  speedup,  the 
PESSL  implementation  did  exhibit  an  improvement  over 
a  serial  implementation.  Timing  results  are  presented  to 
demonstrate  the  performance. 

The  parallel-architecture  implementation  of  the  lE-AP 
approach  will  facilitate  systematic  testing  and  evaluation 
of  the  formulation  on  a  wide  range  of  scattering  targets. 
Future  work  will  address  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  lE- 
AP  approach. 
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Abstract 

The  numerical  solution  of  Maxwell’s  equations  is  a  computationally  intensive  task  and  use  of  high-performance 
parallel  computing  facilities  is  necessary  for  the  larger  class  of  practical  problems  in  scattering,  propagation  and 
antenna  modeling.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  carefully  consider  algorithm  optimizations  aimed  at  improving  the 
code’s  run  time  performance  on  the  computing  platform  employed.  Although  some  performance  improvement  can 
be  derived  from  compiler-level  optimizations,  further  speed-up  may  involve  manual  effort  in  algonthm  restructunng, 
data  layout ,  and  parallelization.  This  paper  focuses  on  the  manual  optimizations  used  to  improve  the  performance  of 
a  moment  method  code  for  the  analysis  of  a  cylindrically  periodic  structure,  as  is  the  case  with  a  jet  engine.  We 
describe  the  steps  taken  which  resulted  in  nearly  two  orders  of  magnitude  improvement  over  the  onginal  version  of 
the  code.  A  16-processor  shared-memory  CRAY-C90  vector  supercomputer  was  employed.  Our  opUmization  took 
advantage  of  SSD  its  solid-state  storage,  enabled  better  loop  vectorizations,  parallelized  the  matrix  Jill  routine,  and 
called  appropriate  CRAY-C90  library  routines. 


1  Introduction 

The  application  of  analytical  and  numerical  techniques  in  conjunction  vwth  advanced  architecture  and  software 
has  allowed  more  accurate  simulations  of  very  large  electrical  systems.  In  this  paper  we  consider  the  p^allelization 
and  optimization  of  a  code  for  evaluating  the  Radar  Cross-Section  (RCS).  This  is  a  method  of  moments  (MoM)  code 
specifically  applied  to  jet  engine  scattering  and  exploit  the  inherent  cylindrical  periodicity  of  the  engine  geometry  to 
reduce  computation.  As  is  the  case  with  all  MoM  codes,  a  dense  system  of  equations  results  from  the  discreozation 
of  the  jet  engine  blades  using  the  usual  subsectional  surface  basis  functions  [1].  This  code  solves  the  dense  matnx 

system  via  LU  decomposition.  •  .u  ^  r,ii 

Typically,  the  most  dramatic  speed-up  after  code  optimization  is  achieved  by  concentrating  on  the  matnx  till 

and  solution  step  (LU  decomposition  or  the  inverse  EFT  employed  in  the  iterative  solver)  of  the  code.  We  therefore 
concentrate  on  optimization  techniques  which  emphasize  performance  improvements  for  these  steps  and  are  aimed  at 

reducing  both  CPU  and  wall-clock  time.  ...  , 

This  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  2  reviews  the  general  concepts  of  performance  optimization  and 
simple  examples  are  included  to  demonstrate  the  crucial  role  of  optimization.  Concepts  of  parallelization  are 
discussed  in  section  3.  Vectorization  and  parallelization  techniques  are  applied  to  the  MoM  codes  of  int^est  in 
section  4  and  the  resulting  speed  ups  are  shown,  follovting  a  short  introduction  to  vectorization.  Further 
optimizations  of  the  MoM  code  are  mentioned  in  the  conclusion. 


2  Optimization  Overview 

The  first  step  in  optimizing  a  computer  algorithm  is  to  evaluate  its  overall  performance.  This  stage  is  aimed 
at  identifying  the  critical  sections  of  the  code  that  consume  most  of  the  execution  time  and  various  priding  tools 
may  be  used  to  gather  related  runtime  statistics.  Figure  1  shows  an  example  of  the  output  from  the  CI^Y-C90 
flowtrace  profiling  tool  applied  to  the  unoptimized  original  version  of  the  MoM  code.  The  routines  which  require 
most  of  the  most  execution  time  are: 

DYADFREE:  calculates  the  free  space  dyadic  Green’s  function. 

FSGCYL:  part  of  the  general  double  surface  integration  routine  called  from  the  Inverse  FFT  routine. 
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VECT_DIFF:  called  mostly  from  the  matrix  fill  routine  to  find  the  centroidal  distance  between  source  and 
observation  triangles,  to  compute  the  edge  lengths  of  the  triangles,  etc. 

I_PARAMS:  used  to  calculate  the  geometrical  parameters  for  the  closed-form  integration  routine  which  computes  the 
potential  integrals  for  uniform  and  linearly  varying  surface  sources  distributed  on  a  planar  polygon.  This  integration 
routine  is  part  of  the  matrix  fill  routine. 

AC_INTCYL:  part  of  the  general,  double  surface  integration  routine  called  from  the  matrix  fill  routine. 


Routines  Using  the  Most  Time 

DYADFREE 


11% 


FIGURE  1:  Runtime  Profile  of  the  most  dominant  routines 

Having  determined  the  most  dominant  sections,  requiring  the  largest  fractions  of  time  and/or  resources, 
effective  code  optimization  can  begin.  Applying  an  optimization  technique  may  involve  the  following  steps  (See 
Figure  2). 


At  the  hand-tuning  stage  the  user  performs  a  number  of  optimizations  at  the  source-code  level.  Examples  of 
such  optimizations  include  reordering  programming  statements  or  expressions  and  changing  the  memory  access 
patterns  of  loops  [2,  3].  Next,  an  optimizing  preprocessor,  if  available,  takes  the  source  code  and  performs 
transformations  enabled  by  user-selectable  switches.  Typical  examples  are  dead  code  elimination,  inlining, 
interprocedural  analysis,  library-call  generation,  etc.  The  output  source  code  is  also  optimized  to  take  advantage  of 
architectural  features  of  the  host  system.  Then  the  output  source  code  is  submitted  to  the  compiler  whose  front  end 
translates  it  into  intermediate  language  (IL).  Its  back  end  optimizer  then  translates  the  IL  code  into  machine 
language  and  in  this  process  it  may  apply  a  wide  range  of  optimizations  at  the  EL  level,  depending  on  the  user- 
selectable  flag  settings  which  invoke  specific  sets  of  optimizations. 
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The  tuning  strategy  should,  of  course,  be  aimed  at  producing  the  maximum  performance  gain  with  minimum 
effort.  For  the  example,  if  we  increase  the  performance  of  DYADFREE  by  20%  (see  Fig.  1),  the  program  will 
improve  by  4.5%  because  DYADFREE  takes  21.8%  of  the  total  time.  If  we  also  speed-up  FSGCYL  by  20%,  the 
overall  improvement  will  be  2.5%.  Thus,  sections  of  code  that  take  the  highest  percentage  of  CPU  time  should  be 
investigated  first.  It  is  of  course  important  that  the  numerical  results  be  checked  after  each  optimization  step  to 
ensure  the  correctness  and  preciseness  of  the  code  after  the  reordering  operations. 

The  sufficiency  of  the  overall  program  performance  is  subsequently  assessed  either  intuitively,  or  more 
formally,  e.g.  by  using  different  performance  characterization  tools  which  provide  bounds  on  the  achievable 
performance  of  the  code  [4,  5].  A  performance  bound  hierarchy  model  may  successively  include  the  effects  of 
machine  peak  performance,  high  level  application  workloads,  compiler-inserted  overhead,  compiler  generated 
instruction  schedule,  cache  effects,  etc.,  and  may  be  applied  to  loops,  procedures,  sections  or  entire  codes.  If  later 
effects  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated,  performance  may  be  made  to  approach  earlier  bounds  which  represent  the 
potential  performance  of  the  application,  if  the  effects  of  all  later  levels  are  eliminated. 

Once  a  program  has  been  sufficiently  optimized  for  a  single  processor,  the  next  step  is  to  assess  whether  the 
application  code  can  take  advantage  of  multi-processor  computing  platforms.  If  so,  the  application  is  then 
parallelized  and  optimized  for  parallel  execution. 

2.1  Optiinization  Examples 

It  is  hard  to  overstress  the  importance  of  optimization.  The  examples  below  demonstrate  some  simple  techniques  that 
can  significantly  improve  code  performance  and  speed-up.  Details  on  the  employed  techniques  themselves  and 
further  examples  may  be  found  in  [2,  3]. 

Example  1:  (An  Array-Processing  Example) 

Consider  the  two  codes  shown  in  Figure  3  which  perform  element-wise  array  multiplication  [6].  These  codes  are 
clearly  seen  to  be  functionally  equivalent. 


do  i—l,n 

do  j=l,n 

do  j=l,n 

do  i=l,n 

^ i.j)-c( i,j)+a( i,j)  *b( ij) 

c(i,j)=c(i,J)+a(i,j)*b(i,j) 

enddo 

enddo 

enddo 

enddo 

(a)  stride_n.f 

(b)  stridel.f 

FIGURE  3;  The  Array  Multiplication,  (a)  Original,  (b)  Loop  interchanged 

The  only  difference  between  the  two  examples  in  Figure  3  is  that  the  array  elements  are  referenced  in  a 
different  order.  All  runs  were  made  on  an  IBM  RISC  System/6(X)0,  Model  530  with  a  64KB  cache.  The  arrays  were 
all  declared  REAL*8.  A  timing  loop  was  inserted  around  the  loops  in  the  examples  so  that  the  reported  time  is  the 
average  of  50  million  inner  loop  iterations.  Figure  4  shows  this  time  (in  microseconds),  as  a  function  of  n. 


n 
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FIGURE  4:  Performance  on  a  RISC  Svtem6000  Model  530  with  64  KB  data  cache 

As  seen  in  Figure  4,  the  performance  differs  significantly  between  the  two  codes.  For  small  n,  there  is  little 
difference  in  performance,  but  as  n  grows,  stridel  runs  significantly  faster  then  stride_n.  In  FORTRAN,  arrays  are 
stored  in  “column  major  order”,  implying  that  the  leftmost  subscript  changes  more  rapidly  as  memory-adjacent 
elements  are  accessed.  In  the  stridel  routine,  successive  iterations  of  the  inner  loop  access  array  elements  that  are 
adjacent  in  memory.  That  is  the  array  elements  are  accessed  in  the  same  order  as  stored  in  memory. 

However,  in  stride_n  successive  iterations  of  the  inner  loop  access  array  elements  that  are  stored  in 
memory  n  entries  apart  (one  array  column)  in  memory.  In  this  case  the  arrays  are  said  to  be  accessed  with  stride  n. 
When  a  single  element  is  read  into  the  processor,  adjacent  elements  (comprising  one  “cache  line”)  are  automatically 
brought  into  the  high-speed  cache  memory  along  with  it.  The  user  has  no  choice  regarding  this  automatic  procedure 
of  cache  loading.  Clearly,  if  all  entries  brought  into  the  cache  are  soon  referenced(as  in  stridel),  there  is  a  memory 
access  delay  only  for  the  first  element  in  each  cache  line  that  the  processor  reads  in.  However,  if  other  entries  in  this 
line  are  referenced  much  later  (as  in  stride_n),  the  line  with  the  referenced  entries  may  get  replaced  in  the  cache 
before  they  are  referenced;  referencing  an  element  that  is  in  the  cache  is  called  a  cache  hit,  otherwise  the  reference 
is  a  cache  miss  and  suffers  a  delay  called  the  miss  penalty.  The  advantage  of  the  stridel  code  is  that  there  is  roughly 
one  miss  per  cache  line  of  elements  accessed,  whereas  almost  every  access  to  an  element  is  a  miss  in  stride_n  code 
-  unless  n  is  small  enough  so  that  entire  array  fits  in  cache  and  remains  there  indefinitely.  This  scenario  is  easily  seen 
in  Figure  4,  where  both  stridel  and  stride_n  versions  take  the  same  time  to  run  for  n  <50 :  3  arrays  of  50  X  50 X  8 
bytes  =  60  KB  <  Size  of  the  Cache  (64KB).  Obviously,  an  understanding  of  the  machine’s  cache  structure  is 
important  in  writing  code  routines  that  have  the  best  potential  for  optimum  performance.* 

Example  2:  (Matrix  Multiplication  Example) 

As  another  example,  let  us  consider  the  three  codes  below  (see  Figure  5)  which  contain  different  matrix 
multiplication  algorithms.  All  three  codes  produce  the  same  end  mathematical  results.  The  differences  are  in  the 
loop  index  order  and  the  procedure  used  for  the  execution  of  the  matrix  multiplications.  The  first  two  algorithms 
differ  in  the  loop  index  order  and  the  third  one  takes  advantage  of  matrix  block  multiplication. 


FIGURE  5:  Three  Formulations  of  Matrix 
Multiplication 


*  Although  CRAY  has  no  cache,  its  memory  is  divided  into  multiple  banks  with  cycle  time  »  1.  Problems  similar  to 
those  described  in  Example  1  occur  if  not  all  banks  are  referenced,  i.e.  if  GCD(stride,  number  of  banks)  56  1.  GCD 
(Greatest  Common  Divisor)  is  always  1  if  stride  =  1. 


do  i=l,n 
do  k=l,n 
do  j=l,n 

c( i,j)=c(i,j)+a( i,k)  *b(k,j) 

enddo 

enddo 

enddo 

(a)  IKJ  formulation 


do  ii=l,n,nb  !  block 

do jj=l,n.nb  !  block 

do  kk=l,n,nb  !  block 

do  i=ii,ii+nb-l  !  loop 

do  j=jj,jj+nb-l  !  loop 

s=c(j,i) 

do  k=kk,kk+nb-l  !  loop 
s=s+a(j,k)*b(k,i) 
enddo 
c(j,i)=s 

enddo 

enddo 

enddo 

enddo 

_ (c)  Block  formulation 


!  blocking  loop 
!  blocldngloop 
!  blocking  loop 
!  loop  within  block 
!  loop  within  block 

!  loop  within  block 
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The  performance  of  the  three  codes  in  Figure  5  is  illustrated  in  Figure  6  based  on  runs  made  on  a  RISC 
System  6000  workstation  with  a  64  KB  cache.  As  can  be  seen  the  IKJ  algorithm  exhibits  the  worst  performMce 
because  successive  iterations  of  the  inner  loop  access  elements  of  arrays  b  and  c  with  stride  n,  resulting  in  multiple 
cache  misses.  Accesses  to  b  and  c  are  stride  1  in  the  JKI  formulation,  resulting  in  much  fewer  misses,  however  for 
large  n,  the  arrays  do  not  fit  in  cache  and  some  misses  still  result  firom  the  fact  that  array  elements  have  been  replaced 
in  the  cache  before  they  are  rereferenced.  Blocking  is  a  technique  for  large  arrays  to  reduce  cache  misses  in  nested 
array-processing  loops.  This  is  done  by  processing  the  data  in  blocks  or  strips  which  are  small  enough  to  fit  in  the 
cache.  The  principle  behind  blocking  is  that  for  every  array  element  brought  into  the  cache  we  wish  to  perform  as 
many  of  the  computations  as  possible  on  that  element  before  it  is  forced  out  of  the  cache  by  other  program  actions. 
The  blocking  formulation  of  matrix  multiplication  algorithm  with  a  blocking  factor  of  50  has  much  better 
performance  (for  models  with  a  64KB  cache)  than  the  JKI  or  IKJ  formulations  for  large  arrays.  We  note  that  the 
CPU  timing  for  the  fourth  routine,  esslp2,  shown  in  Figure  6  refers  to  measurements  of  the  engineering/scientific 
library  subroutine  (essl)  for  performing  matrix  multiplication.  This  library  has  been  hand-coded  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  instruction  overlap  in  the  machine  [6];  details  of  such  proprietary  libraries  are,  however,  unavailable  to 
users. 


FIGURE  6:  Total  Run  Time  of  Different  Matrix  Multinlication  Formulations. 


3  Basic  Concepts  of  Parallelization 


Once  a  program  is  sufficiently  optimized  on  single-processors  (relative  to  some  goal),  the  next  step  is  to  find  if 
parallelization  can  be  used  to  speed  up  the  operations/algorithms  that  consume  the  most  CPU  time.  Many  algorithms 
are  serial  on  some  levels  and  parallel  on  others.  For  instance,  an  iterative  system  solver  can  be  parallelized  at  the 
matrix-vector  product  level  to  scale  its  performance,  even  though  these  solvers  are  inherently  serial  at  the  highest 
(outermost)  iterative  level.  When  parallelizing  a  code,  one  must  consider  the  type  of  multi-processor  platform 
available.  Message  passing  and  shared-memory  multi  processor  architectures  require  different  parallelization 
paradigms.  In  the  message-passing  (distributed-memory)  architecture,  see  Figure  7(a),  each  processor  has  its  own 
local  memory  space  and  communication  among  the  processors  is  done  by  sending  explicit  messages  through  the 
interconnection  network.  The  SP2  is  typical  of  distributed-memory  architecture.  In  the  typical  shared-memory 
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(a)  (b) 

FIGURE  7:  Two  Parallel  Processors  Interaction  Paradigms.,  (a)  Message-Passing  (b)  Shared  Memory 

architecture,  see  Figure  7(b),  all  processors  share  the  same  global  memory  space.  In  this  case,  the  processors 
communicate  implicitly  simply  by  accessing  the  same  memory,  which  allows  them  to  share  code  and  data. 


Example  1  (Matrix-Vector  Product  Example  for  Shared-Memory  machine): 

As  mentioned  above,  the  most  critical  (time  consuming)  operation  in  an  iterative  solver  is  the  matrix-vector  product. 
The  serial  version  of  a  code  for  carrying  out  the  MATRIX- VECTOR  product  is  given  in  Figure  8(a).  This  sequential 

algorithm  requires  n  ^  multiplications  and  additions  resulting  in  0{n^  )  runtime  complexity. 


procedure  MAT_VECT(y4,  x,  y) 

procedure  MAT_VECT(A,  x,  y) 

begin 

begin 

do  i:=l  to  n 

do  all  i:=l  to  n 

do  j;=l  to  n 

do  j:=l  to  n 

^i):-y(i)+A(ij)*x(j); 

S:  y(i):=y(i)+A(iJ)*x(j); 

end  do 

end  do 

end  MAT_VECT 

end  do 

end  MAT.VECT 

(a) 

(b) 

FIGURE  8:  Matrix-Vector  Product,  (a)  Serial  Algorithm,  (b)  Shared-Memory  Implementation. 


One  way  of  expressing  parallelism  on  a  shared-memory  system  is  through  the  parallelization  of  the  iteration 
loop.  Basically,  each  iteration  can  be  divided  among  the  processors  and  executed  concurrently  (in  parallel).  Full 
par^lelism  is  achieved  if  a  sufficient  number  of  processors  is  available.  If  there  are  fewer  than  n  processors,  some 
or  all  processors  may  execute  two  or  more  iterations.  For  the  serial  (i.e.  uniprocessor)  program  in  Figure  8  (a), 
consider  a  particular  value  i  and  the  execution  of  the  statement  S  for  the  iterations /=i,  2...n  of  the  innermost  loop: 

y(i)  =  yO)  +  A(i,  l)*x(1) 
y(i)  =  y(i)  +  A(i,2)*x(l) 


As  seen,  the  value  assigned  to  y(i}  in  the  first  iteration  is  used  in  the  second  and,  thus,  there  exists  a  “loop- 
carrier  dependence”  from  5  to  5  preventing  parallel  execution  of  multiple  j  loop  iterations.  This  dependence  could 
be  broken  by  computing  p  subtotals  for  y(i)  on  p  processors  and  then  summing  these  subtotals  in  parallel.  However, 
this  modification  of  the  code  would  violate  Fortran  precedence  rules  and  thus  may  alter  the  numerical  precision  of 
the  results.  In  contrast,  the  i-loop  can  be  executed  in  parallel  by  rewriting  the  code  as  in  Figure  8(b).  In  this  case 
there  are  no  conflicts  between  outermost  iterations  of  the  i-loop;  that  is,  element  y(i)  is  assigned  and  used  on  that 
iteration  only.  A  sequential  do-loop  that  has  no  conflicts  is  called  doall-loop.  Suppose  n  processors  are  available  for 
the  execution  of  the  doall-loop.  The  compiler  will  then  assign  the  work  in  such  a  way  that  each  processor  executes 
the  highlighted  portion  of  the  code  for  one  value  of  /  in  Figure  8  (b).  Whereas  each  element  of  y  is  computed 
sequentially,  different  elements  are  computed  in  parallel.  For  p  processors  where  /?  <  n  ,  the  compiler  will  distribute 
the  y  elements  to  the  processors  as  equitably  as  possible.  Hence,  the  peak  performance  of  the  doall-loop  on  p 

processors  (p<n)  results  in  0(n^  /  p)  run  time  complexity  for  the  code  in  Figure  8(b). 

4  Moment  Method  Code  Optimization  on  CRAY-C90 


4.1  Moment  Method  Fundamentals 
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The  method  of  moments  (MoM)  is  one  of  the  standard  approaches  for  the  solution  of  a  surface  and  volume 
integral  equations.  This  solution  technique  can  be  applied  to  a  metallic,  homogeneous  dielectric  as  well  as 
inhomogeneous  [7].  The  boundary  integral  equation  is  of  the  form 

^i(f’)afr)ds’=r(r)  (» 

ds 


where  7(r)denotes  the  unknown  current  density,  G{r,r')  is  the  pertinent  Green’s  function  and  )  defines 
the  excitation.  Note  that  the  parameters  F  and  r  refer  to  position  vectors  for  the  integration  and  observation  points, 
respectively.  The  latter  is  the  location  at  which  the  integral  equation  is  enforced.  In  the  context  of  the  moment 
method,  the  observation  point  is  placed  at  a  set  of  discrete  points  over  the  illuminated  structure  to  yield  a 
corresponding  number  of  equations.  Introducing  the  subsectional  expansion 


J(?)=Er.7.(r)  (2) 

n=l 

for  the  surface  currents,  where  f„ir)  is  the  expansion  basis  over  the  nth  pair  of  triangles  [1],  we  obtain  a  discrete 
system  of  equations  for  the  solution  of  the  unknown  coefficients  I„.  We  typically  write  this  system  as 


where  [Z]^  is  the  N  X  N  impedance  matrix  whose  elements  are  computed  from 


^mn  Vl 


and 


■„(?’)  G(f,r)dsds' 


(4) 

(5) 


where  m  and  n  are  indices  on  the  edges  of  the  surface  facets  S„(  S„  )  denoting  the  surface  area  over  the  mth  testing 
(nth  integration)  triangle  pair.  Because  of  the  Green’s  function  [8], 


G(r,r’)=^-^*^"'7ir-r’l  (6) 

where  A  is  a  constant  and  k  is  the  wavenumber,  the  matrix  [Z]  is  fully  populated  and  this  is  a  distinct  feature  of  the 
moment  method.  The  most  popular  and  straightforward  approach  is  to  perform  an  LU  decomposition  of  [Z]  and 
then  solve  for  {IJ.  As  noted  above,  this  is  one  of  the  most  time  consuming  steps  of  the  code  and  must  be  optimized 
for  optimum  CPU  performance.  For  our  specific  application  of  jet  engine  scattering,  a  last  step  is  the  computation  of 
the  fields  at  a  plane  in  front  of  the  engine  and  the  generation  of  the  modal  scattering  matrix  [9].  The  modal  scattering 
matrix  is  then  used  for  the  propagation  of  the  fields  through  the  inlet  duct  and  the  computation  of  the  scattered  fields 
due  to  a  given  excitation  field. 

In  the  following  subsection  we  describe  the  optimization  of  the  moment  method  code  for  jet  engine  scattering 
on  a  16  processor,  shared-memory  CRAY-C90  vector  supercomputer.  An  interesting  aspect  of  this  code  is  the  use  of 
a  cylindrically  periodic  Green’s  fonction  which  takes  advantage  of  the  jet  engine  blade  periodicity.  As  a  result,  the 
computational  domain  is  reduced  to  a  domain  over  a  single  blade  and  this  yields  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
unknowns  by  a  factor  equal  to  Ns,  the  number  of  blades  (typically  20  to  30).  However,  to  take  advantage  of  blade 
periodicity,  it  is  necessary  to  decompose  the  excitation  field  into  cylindrical  duct  modes  and  to  loop  through  all  of 
the  modes  which  are  allowed  to  propagate  unattenuated  [10,  11,  12].  The  scattered  modes  and  subsequently  the 
corresponding  fields  due  to  each  mode  is  then  computed  by  carrying  out  an  inverse  cylindrical  Fourier  transform. 
Although,  this  modal  decomposition  may  be  more  expensive  for  single  angle  computations,  this  disadvantage 
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disappears  when  multiple  excitations  are  considered.  Most  importantly,  the  mode  by  mode  excitation  is  particularly 
attractive  for  parallelization  since  the  computation  for  each  mode  excitation  is  independent  of  the  others. 

4.2  MoM  Code  Structure 

A  flowchart  of  the  jet  engine  moment  method  code  is  given  in  Figure  9.  This  flow  chart  shows 

•  the  outer  loop  going  through  all  cylindrical  modes 

•  the  computation  of  the  matrix  element  Zmn 

•  system  solution  via  LU  decomposition 

•  inverse  cylindrical  FFT  operation  for  generating  each  row  of  the  scattering  matrix 


FIGURE  9;  MoM  Code  Main  Iteration  Loop. 

The  matrix  fill  and  Inverse  FFT  routine  pseudo-codes  are  shown  in  Figures  10  (a)  and  (b)  respectively.  In  these 
codes,  N,  denotes  the  number  of  engine  slices/blades  and  const  is 


for  all  slices  (  s=0,  N,-l ) 

for  all  (angles  il=l,  exrho) 

for  all  source  triangles  (  p=l,  num_source_triangles) 

for  all  (point  i2=l,  ngas) 

for  all  observation  triangles  (q=l,  num_observation_triangles) 

for  all  (angles  i3=l,  exphi) 

compute  next  entry  of 

for  all  (points  i4=l,  ngas) 

impedance  matrix  [A 

call  integration  routine 

endfor 

endfor 

endfor 

endfor 

+const(m,  s)*lA]<’> 

endfor 

endfor 

endfor 

(a) 

(b) 

FIGURE  10:  (a)  Matrix  Fill  Pseudo-code,  (b)  Inverse  FFT  pseudo-code. 


a  complex  function  of  the  mode  number  (m)  and  slice  number(j).  Also,  the  matrices ’are 

the  submatrices  comprising  the  matrix  [Z]  and  provide  the  interaction  between  the  engine  blades.  Based  on  the 
previous  discussions,  the  parallelization  of  this  algorithm  can  be  performed  at  several  levels.  For  example,  since  the 
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mode  iterations  of  the  main  loop  are  entirely  independent,  they  can  be  done  in  parallel.  However,  in  this  case  each 
processor  will  be  required  to  keep  a  full  copy  of  the  [Z]  matrix  and  thus  the  storage  requirements  become  very  large. 
Also,  load  imbalance  will  become  a  significant  bottleneck  if  number  of  modes  is  not  evenly  divisible  by  the  total 
number  of  processors.  To  avoid  these  issues,  we  instead  proceeded  to  individually  parallelize  the  matrix  fill,  LU 
factorization  and  InverseFFT  routines,  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  finer-grain  paralellism  of  the  code  at  this  level. 


4.3  Major  Optimization  Stages 

Our  optimization  of  MoM  code  consisted  of  four  steps: 

1 .  Porting  of  the  matrix  fill  routine  to  static  storage  device  (SSD^) 

2.  Rewriting  and  parallelization  of  the  matrix  fill  routine 

3.  Library  call  substitutions  _ 

4.  Vectorization  and  parallelization  of  the  inverse  FFT  routine 

Sections  4.3.1  through  4.3.5  describe  the  optimization  procedures  with  Section  4.3.2  giving  a  concise  introduction 
vectorization. 

4.3.1  Porting  Matrix  Fill  Routine  to  Static  Storage  Device  (SSD) 

As  shown  in  Figure  9,  the  main  iteration  loop  calls  the  matrix  Jill  routine  for  every  mode.  In  the  original  version  of 
the  code,  each  impedance  submatrix  [Zf‘^  had  to  be  recomputed  for  every  slice  (Figure  10(a)).  This  was  done  to 
avoid  in-core  storage  of  each  submatrix,  even  though  the  submatrices  were  identical  from  one  slice  to  the  other 
(since  the  slice  is  a  periodic  cell).  The  CRAY-C90  however  provides  way  to  avoid  both  excessive  storage 
requirements  and  the  need  for  a  recomputation  of  the  submatrices  is  to  by  making  use  of  the  SSD  at  the  first  call  of 
the  matrix  Jill  routine.  At  each  subsequent  mode  loop,  the  stored  matrices  are  recalled  from  the  SSD  to  accumulate 
the  sum  in  [Zf"^’  matrix.  The  resulting  pseudo-code  is  shown  in  Figure  11.  This  change  alone  resulted  in  an  llx 
program  speedup  as  seen  below  in  Table  1. 


for  all  {slices  s=0,  N,-l) 

if  (111=1)  then  !  if  first  mode 

for  all  {source  triangles  p-I,  num_source_triangles) 

for  all  observation  triangles  q=l,  num_observation_triangles 
compute  next  entry  of 
impedance  matrix 
endfor 
endfor 

store  [Zp’^  on  SSD 
else 

read  from  SSD  !  avoid  computing  [Z]'*’ 

endif 

[Zp'”>  =  [Zp"^'  +const(m,  s)*[Z}<’> 

endfor _ _ _ _ _ 

FIGURE  11:  Pseudo-code  to  compute  the  impedance  matrix  using  SSD  storage. 


4.3.2  Principles  of  Vectorization 

Since  a  high  level  of  vectorization  is  a  must  for  efficient  utilization  of  the  CRAY-C90  processor,  based  on 
vectorization,  in  this  section  we  give  a  brief  introduction  to  the  principles  of  vectorization  before  introducing  the 
code  speed-ups. 


^  SSD-solid  state  storage  is  very  high  speed  secondary  memory  of  up  to  2048  Mwords  (16Gbytes).  CRAY-C90 
supports  up  to  4  1800-Mbytes/s  channels  for  accessing. 
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A  vector  is  a  set  of  scalar  data  items  (elements),  all  of  the  same  type.  A  vector  instruction  applies  an  arithmetic 
or  logical  operation  to  vectors  by  using  vector  registers  as  operand  registers.  A  vector  load/store  instruction  moves  a 
vector  between  a  vector  register  and  memory  with  some  constant  memory  strides.  However  if  GCD(stride,  number  of 
memory  banks)  ^  1,  then  the  load/store  may  take  twice  as  long,  four  times  or  more.  There  is  also  some  support  for 
irregular,  nonconstant  strides.  However,  a  data  layout  in  memory  that  allows  stride=l  will  always  be  fastest. 

Vectorization  converts  scalar  operations  such  as  multiplications  and  additions  to  corresponding  vector 
operations.  That  is,  a  vectorized  code  processes  the  multiplications/additions  as  a  sequence  of  vector  statements  and 
this  is  particularly  attractive  for  multiplying  arrays  in  do-loops.  A  well-vectorized  code  can  easily  achieve  a  speed¬ 
up  of  10  to  20  times,  as  compared  to  the  equivalent  scalar  code.  Vectorizing  compilers  perform  the  mechanics  of 
vectorization;  but  they  are  much  more  effective  if  the  code  is  written  in  a  style  that  helps  the  compiler  recognize 
vectors.  They  also  report  what  was  successfully  vectorized  and  provide  some  hints  about  problems  that  prevented 
vectorizations.  These  hints  are  often  useful  for  rewriting  the  code  for  more  effective  vectorization.  Below  we 
consider  a  few  examples  which  illustrate  the  implementation  of  vectorization  steps. 

Examples  of  vectorization: 

Example  3:  (Recurrence) 

Consider  now  the  loop  shown  in  Figure  12(a).  The  statement  instances  are  executed  in  the  order  shown  in  the 
unrolled  code.  Note  that  the  value  of  each  A(i),  2<l<n,  is  dependent  on  the  A(i-7)  calculated  by  the  immediately 
previous  statement  (iteration).  If  we  were  to  vectorize  L,  then  the  products  A(I-l)*B(i)  in  the  vector  statement 
A(l:n)=A(0:n-l)*B(l:n)  would  be  computed  using  the  values  A(0:n-1)  that  existed  when  entering  the  loop.  Since 
incorrect  results  would  be  produced,  a  vectorizing  compiler  would  indicate  that  this  loop  can  not  be  vectorized  due 
to  its  (loop-carried)  dependence. 


serial  loop  vectorization  not  possible 

L;  do  i=l,n  L(1):A(1)  =  A(0)*B(1) 

S:  A(i)  =  A(i-l)*B(i)  L(2):  A(2)  =  A(1)*B(2) 

end  do 

(a)  m):  A(n)  =  A(n-l)*B(n) 

(b) 

FIGURE  12:  Vectorization  example  4. 


Example  4:  (Loop  Interchange) 

However,  consider  the  operation  shown  in  Figure  13,  referred  to  as  the  two-point  difference  scheme.  One  way  to 
rewrite  the  loop  as  a  set  of  vector  statements  is  to  interchange  the  loop  order  and  this  is  done  in  Figure  13(b).  Now, 
the  inner  loop  may  be  converted  to  a  vector  statement,  as  shown  in  Figure  13(c). 


serial  loop 
L:  do  1=7,  n 

do  j=l,  n 

S:  A(i.  j)=(A(i.  j-1)  +  Ad.  j+l))/2 

end  do 
end  do 

(a) 

Vectorized  loon 
L:  doj=l,n 

A(l:n,  j)=(A(l-n,  j-l)+A(l  :n,  j+l))/2 
end  do 


transformed  loop 
L;  do  j=l,  n 

do  i=l,  n 

S:  Ad.  j)=(A(i,  j-1)  +  Ad.  j+l))/2 

end  do 
end  do 

(b) 


FIGURE  13:  Vectori^)ion  example  4.  (a)  original  code  (b)  loop  restructuring  before  vectorization 
(c)  vectorized  code. 


Example  5:  (Loop  Distribution) 
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In  the  loop  shown  in  Figure  14(a)  the  operation  SI  depends  on  the  result  of  S2  in  the  previous  iteration.  This 
apparent  interdependence,  can  be  removed  by  distributing  the  loop  as  shown  in  Figure  14(b).  The  rewntten  code, 
although  not  as  compact,  is  now  amenable  to  vectorization  as  shown  in  Figure  14  ( c). 


serial  loop 
L:  do  i=7,  n 

SI;  D(i)=A(i-l)*D(i) 
S2:  A(i)=B(i)+C(i) 

end  do 

(a) 


transformed  loon 
L21:  do  i  =  l,n 

SI:  A(i)=B(i)+C(i) 
end  do 

L22;  do  i=  l,n 

SI:  D(i)=A(i-l)*D(i) 
end  do 

(b) 


vectorized  loon 
A(l:n)=B(l:n)  +  C(l;n) 
D(l:n)=A(0:n-l)*D(l;n) 
(C) 


FIGURE  14:  Vectorization  example  5.  (a)  original  code  (b)  rewritten  code  (c)  vectorized  code 


For  code  such  as  examples  4  and  5  if  a  vectorizing  compiler  is  unable  to  vectorize  the  loop,  performing  the 
transformation  in  (b)  manually  should  allow  the  compiler  to  produce  the  vector  code  shown  in  ( c ). 


4.3.3  Vectorization  and  Parallelization  of  the  Inveree  Transform 

Runs  made  with  the  original  version  of  the  MoM  code  revealed  very  short  average  vector  lengths.  Also,  very  IMe 
improvement  in  this  regard  was  observed  when  the  compiler  optimization  flags  were  enabled.  Such  a  poor  utilization 
of  vector  registers  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  original  version  of  the  MoM  code  was  written  for  RISC 
processors.  Therefore  no  attempt  was  made  to  program  the  code  in  a  manner  suitable  for  vectorization  (or 
parallelization).  After  careful  examination  of  the  code,  both  manually  and  using  various  performance  tools,  we 
discovered  that  the  Inverse  FFT  (or  IFFT)  integration  routine  had  the  highest  potential  for  vectorization.  The  original 
code  fragment  took  a  single  source  triangle  and  passed  it  sequentially  through  several  different  subroutines  to 
perform  a  single  surface  integration  over  each  vector  function  as  shown  in  Figure  15. 


subroutine  get_veitices(vert,9) 

subroutine  integrate(vcrt,  vint) 

real  vert(3,3) 

real  vert(3,3),  vint(3) 

integer  q 

vint(l)=... 

vert(l,l)=... 

vint(2)=... 

vint(3)=... 

vert(3,3)=... 
end  get_vertices 

real  vert(3,3)  !  list  of  vertices  of  the  triangle 

real  vint(3,3)  !  result  of  integration 

for  each  source  triangle  q 
call  get_vertices(vert,q) 
call  mtegrate(vert,  vint) 

endfor 

end  integrate 

FIGURE  15:  Inverse  FFT  Integration  Routine. 

This  version  of  Inverse  FFT  also  yielded  a  poor  performance  on  the  CRAY-C90.  More  specifically,  the 
average  vector  length  was  6,  with  128  being  the  theoretical  maximum  limited  by  the  length  of  the  processor’s  vector 
registers.  Further,  automatic  vectorization  failed  to  perform  the  interprocedural  analysis  required  by  this  code. 

Our  first  successful  phase  of  optimization  was  to  replace  these  single  element  calls  with  a  call  to  subroutines 
that  accepted  as  inputs  the  entire  list  of  integration  elements  rather  than  providing  them  one  by  one.  This 
transformation  resulted  in  a  rather  efficient  vectorizable  code  (See  Figure  16).  This  code  permits  vectorization  within 
each  low-level  subroutine,  thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  interprocedural  analysis. 
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real  vert(num_triangles,  3,  3) 

!  list  of  vertices  of  the  triangle 

real  vint(num_triangles,  3,  3) 

!  result  of  integration 

call  get_vertices(vert) 

caU  integrate(vert,  vint) 

subroutine  get_vertices(vcrt) 

subroutine  integrate(vm,  vint) 

real  vert(num_triangles,  3,  3) 

real  vert(num_triangles,  3,  3) 

for  each  triangle  q 

real  vint(num_triangles,  3,  3) 

vert(q,  1, 1) 

for  each  triangle  q 

... 

vintiq,  1)=... 

vert(q,  3,3)=... 

vint(q,  2)=... 

endfor 

vint(q,  3)=... 

end  get_vertices 

endfor 

end  integrate 

FIGURE  16:  Vectorizable  Inverse  FFT  Integration  Routine. 


Further  optimization  included  standard  techniques  such  as  subroutine  inlining  (both  manually  and 
automatically  with  the  inline  compiler  option),  loop  splitting,  scalar  expansion,  etc.,  all  leading  to  an  average  vector 
length  increase  by  an  additional  factor  of  10  or  so. 

The  next  step  was  to  parallelize  the  LETT  routine.  Since  CRAY-C90  is  a  parallel  shared-memory  machine, 
the  loop  distribution  principles  discussed  in  Example  2  apply  here.  We  observe  that  the  individual  calls  to  the 
integration  routine  (see  Figure  10(b))  are  entirely  independent  and,  thus,  the  outermost  loop  can  be  readily 
distributed  yielding  the  parallel  code  in  Figure  17.  Finally,  we  note  that  maximum  parallelization  is  achieved  by 
maintaining  good  load  balance,  and  this  is  readily  done  provided  that  the  outer  loop  trip  count  of  divisible  by  the 
total  number  of  processors. 


do  all  angles  il=l,  exrho 
for  all  point  12=1,  ngas 
for  all  angles  i3=l,  exphi 
for  all  points  i4=l,  ngas 
call  integration  routine 
endfor 
endfor 
endfor 
end  do  all 

FIGURE  17:  Parallel  Inverse  FFT  Integration  Routine 
4.3.4  Parallelization  of  MatrixFill  Routine 

Having  achieved  sufficient  performance  on  one  processor,  the  next  optimization  step  is  to  parallelize  the 
matrixjill  routine.  As  noted  above  the  code  uses  a  faceted  surface  model  employing  triangular  elements  for  the 
characterization  of  the  jet  engine  blade  geometry  (or  slice)  resulting  in  the  discrete  system  given  by  (1). 

Lets  us  begin  with  the  serial  version  of  matrixjill  as  given  in  Figure  18(a).  The  code  loops  over  the  surface 
patches  and  computes  the  partial  integrals  for  each  of  the  integrals  associated  with  currents  flowing  through  each  of 
the  three  edges  that  make  up  the  patch.  These  three  evaluations  provide  contributions  to  the  matrix  entries  and  are 
assembled  later  at  their  appropriate  locations  in  the  matrix  [ZJ.  To  parallelize  the  code  we  need  to  distribute  the 
outermost  loop  source  triangles  to  different  processors  as  shown  in  Figure  18(b)^.  Since,  the  three  edges  for  both  the 
source  and  observation  triangles  will  not  generally  be  assigned  to  the  same  processor,  the  GUARDING  code  block  is 
needed  to  guarantee  that  only  one  processor  updates  a  IZJ  matrix  entry  at  any  one  time. 


^  Distribution  of  loop  iterations  to  multiple  processors  is  called  Multitasking  in  general.  On  CRAY-C90  this 
transformation  can,  in  many  cases,  be  automatically  performed  by  the  compiler,  and  is  thus  referred  to  as 
Autotasking. 
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for  all  observation  triangles  p 
for  all  source  triangles  q 

call  integration  routine 
for  all  edges  m(  1),  m(2),  m(3)  ofp,  v 
for  all  edges  n(l),  n(2),  n(3)  ofq,  w 

Z(m(v),  n(w))  =  2i[m(v),  n(w))  +const(p,  q,  v,  w) 

endfor 

endfor 

endfor 


do  across  all  observation  triangles  p 
for  all  source  triangles  q 

call  integration  routine 
for  all  edges  m(  1),  m(2),  m(3)  ofp,  v 
for  all  edges  n(l),  n(2),  n(3)  ofq,  w 

GUARD  mutex  region 

Z(m(v),  n(w))  =  Z(m(v),  n(w))  +const(p,  q,  v,  w) 
END  GUARD 

endfor 

endfo 

endfor 

end  do  across  (b) 


FIGURE  18:  Matrix  Fill,  (a)  Serial  version.  (b)Parallel  version. 


The  synchronization  overhead  to  execute  the  guarding  code  is  negligible  compared  with  the  time  needed  to  go 
through  other  statements  in  the  loop.  Since,  in  general,  the  number  of  source  triangles  is  much  larger  than  the  number 
of  processors  available,  the  above  parallel  version  of  matrix  Jill  should  be  quite  efficient. 

4.3.5  Library  Call  Substitutions 

Where  possible,  the  CRAY-C90  library  routines  were  substituted  into  the  original  code.  Most  of  these  routines 
are  carefully  hand-tuned  for  both  vector  and  parallel  execution  and  it  is  therefore  a  good  practice,  in  general  to  make 
use  of  the  system  library  routines  whenever  possible.  Of  primary  interest  to  us  is  the  LU  factorization  routine  which 
ranks  second  in  the  list  of  the  most  time-consuming  operations  in  the  MoM  code.  The  original  code  employed  the 
LINPACK  routine  ZGEFA  and  this  was  replaced  by  the  equivalent  CRAY-C90  CGETRF  vector  parallel  routine. 
The  speedup  resulting  from  substitution  of  the  CGTERF  is  shown  in  Figure  19,  where  all  times  are  wall-clock 
times.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  substantial  speedup  was  achieved.  More  specifically,  the  CRAY-C90  library  LU  routine 
reduced  the  CPU  time  by  30%  percent  on  a  single  processor,  and  from  35  sec  down  to  5  sec  on  the  16-processor. 


FIGURE  19:  Scaling  of  CRAY-C90  matrix  Factorization  Routine 


4.4 


Performance  of  Individual  Optimization  Stages 
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The  overall  improvements  after  each  optimization  stage  of  the  code,  as  described  above,  are  summarized  in  the 
Table  1.  The  underlying  geometry  was  a  21  engine  blade  geometry,  3  wavelengths  in  diameter. 


COMPILER 

OPTIMIZATION 

ONLY 

OPTIMIZATION 

INVERSE 

TRANSFORM 

VECTORIZATION 

FILL 

AUTOTASKING 
AND  UBRARY 
CALLS 

CPU  TIME 

222 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

RLL' 

WALL 

CLOCK 

322 

18 

18 

4 

INVERSE 

TRANSFORM 

CPU  TIME 

6.5 

6.5 

4 

4 

WALL 

CLOCK 

9 

9 

2.25 

2.25 

CPU  TIME 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.4 

LU 

WAU 

CLOCK 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

0.4 

CPU  TIME 

235 

21 

19 

18.3 

TOTAL 

:  WALL 
CLOCK 

340 

30 

23 

6.68 

SPEED-UP 

11.3 

1.3 

3.4 

50  TIMES  TOTAL  SPEEDUP  j 

TABLE  1:  MoM  Speedup  after  each  of  the  Four  Code  Optimization  Stages 

The  first  three  columns  of  the  Table  1  present  the  run-time  improvements  of  the  serial  code,  whereas  the  fourth 
column  indicate  speed-up  of  the  paralellized  code  which  was  run  on  the  number  of  available  processors.  The  first 
colunm  shows  the  code  run  time  in  the  absence  of  any  hand-tuning  with  only  compiler  limited  vectorization,  inlining, 
etc.  This  time  is  comparable  to  the  run  time  of  the  original  code  on  a  high  performance  workstation  with  compiler 
optimizations. 

4  Conclusion/Further  Optiiiiizatioiis 

In  this  paper  we  described  various  optimization  techniques  that  can  be  routinely  used  to  improve  the 
performance  of  standard  moment  method  codes  for  electromagnetic  applications  as  well  as  more  specialized  codes. 
We  detailed  several  vectorization  techniques  which  proved  effective  in  tuning  the  performance  of  the  MoM  code  on 
a  CRAY-C90.  We  showed  parallel  loop  distribution  for  matrix_fill  and  parallelization  of  the  LU  factorization. 
Although,  matrix_fill  scales  as  whereas  LU  factorization  scales  as  the  matrix_fill  routine  remains  the  most 
dominant  part  of  the  code  for  large  values  of  n  due  to  the  large  constant  in  front  of  n^.  In  fact  the  crossover  between 

O(n^)  and  O(n^)  has  not  been  reached  [13]. 

Although,  we  successfully  employed  SSD  storage  to  avoid  redundant  matrixjill  for  every  mode  iteration,  this 
approach  is  not  likely  to  succeed  outside  the  CRAY-C90  environment.  We  are  currently  working  on  porting  the 
matrixjill  section  of  the  code  to  a  distributed  memory  architecture.  In  this  case,  each  processor  will  be  responsible 
for  computing  and  storing  only  its  assigned  portion  of  the  matrix  entries.  We  hope  that  by  carefully  decomposing  the 
mesh  and  mapping  the  triangular  elements  to  different  processors,  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  overall 
communication  needs  and  thus  achieve  a  scalable  distributed  memory  code. 
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Abstract :  The  kinds  of  difficulties  posed  by  large  scattering  computations  change  as  larger  problems  are 
addressed.  Unfavourable  cost  scalings  make  the  performance  of  small,  core,  portions  of  code  dominant,  and 
require  that  they,  and  the  overall  code  structure,  be  optimised  for  large  scale  computation.  This  is 
discussed  in  the  context  of  res  and  scattering  computations  of  multi-wavelength  bodies  using  a  time  domain 
integral  equation  treatment.  Examples  presented  include  the  NASA  almond  evaluated  at  25  wavelengths 
long,  and  an  assembly  of  101  spherical  scatterers  of  ~l/2  wavelength  diameter  each,  occupying  a  volume  of 
side  ~250  wavelengths. 

problems  of  mesh  generation  and  results  display 

will  be  considered. 


1.  Introduction 


Many  problems  in  CEM  share  the  unattractive 
characteristic  of  having  computational  costs 
which  increase  sharply  with  problem 
(electrical)  size^  and  transient  scattering  and 
radar  cross  section  computations,  on  which  this 
paper  will  concentrate,  are  a  prime  example  of 
this.  Whilst  'small'  problems  are  thus  not 
computationally  difficult,  something  of  a  ceiling 
in  electrical  size  is  quickly  encountered  when 
tackling  only  slightly  larger  ones.  Progress 
requires  a  judicious  combination  of  frugal 
algorithm,  recasting  for  large,  and  in  practice 
massively  parallel,  computers,  and  careful 
coding  and  optimisation.  Once  very  large 
problems  are  tackled,  additional  difficulties 
arise  in  what  are  otherwise  peripheral  issues; 
the  areas  of  mesh  generation,  and  results 
manipulation  and  display  quickly  become  major 
computational  tasks  in  their  own  right. 


In  the  remainder  of  this  introduction  we  will 
summarise  very  briefly  the  algorithms  being 
employed.  Section  2  will  discuss  the  various 
aspects  of  optimisation  which  arise  in  trying  to 
use  these  cn  large  problems,  section  3  considers 
pre-  and  post-processing  issues,  and  in  section  4 
we  will  give  examples  of  the  performance  of  the 
codes. 


For  scattering  from  a  perfectly  conducting  body, 
subject  to  some  incident  wave,  the  surface  field  is 
given  by^ 


2k  H(r,  t)  =  4k  H,.„^  (r,  t)  + 

J(n'xH(r',r))x 


(1) 


dn 

R 


-+ 


n  X- 


(9H 

dt 


(r'.r) 


J 


X — ds 

cR 


In  this  paper  we  will  describe  attempts  to  reduce 
the  computational  cost  of  integral  equation  time 
domain  (lETD)  analyses^,  using  the  above 
approaches,  but  with  particular  emphasis  on 
practical  techniques  we  have  found  effective  in 
optimisation.  Additionally,  the  issues  and 


where  r  and  r'  are  surface  locations,  R  =  r'  -  r, 
wave  speed  is  c,  and  time  t  and  retarded  time 
* 

t  =t-  R/c.  Most  of  what  follows  in  this  paper 
is  independent  of  the  details  of  the  discretisation 
of  (1)  employed,  but  here  we  will  use  an  implicit 
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curvilinear  isoparametric  approach.  Details  are 
rather  tedious'*,  but  eventually  a  matrix  equation 
for  the  field  at  the  next  timestep  is  obtained, 
with  the  field  expressed  as  a  weighted  sum  of 
surface  fields  over  the  rest  of  the  body  at  times 
up  to  one  transit  time  (W  timesteps)  ago.  For 
discretisation  with  N  nodes  i  and  ;,  at  timestep 
k+1,  this  new  field  is  given  by 

27IH“-S«,vH‘*'=  (2) 

;=i 

N  W 

;=1  w=] 

The  coefficients  a  (3  by  3  matrices,  later  reduced 
to  2  by  2  by  application  of  pec  boimdary 
conditions)  characterise  the  influence  of 
components  of  the  historical  field  at  j  on 
components  of  the  new  field  being  sought  at  i. 
Note  that  an  explicit  treatment  is  obtained  if  the 
timestep  is  so  small  that  the  new  fields  at  nodes 
adjacent  to  i  do  not  influence  the  field  at  i. 
Otherwise,  (2)  represents  a  sparse  matrix 
equation: 

A-h*’"' 

where  is  and  the  vector  c 

results  from  evaluation  of  the  summations  <m  the 
right  of  (2). 

The  main  components  of  the  computational  work, 
our  primary  interest  here,  are  clear  from  (2)  and 
(3).  For  a  given  discretisation,  the  number  of 
nodes  will  vary  with  so  the  work  of  forming 
the  coefficients  a  will  scale  with  Cost  of 
formation  of  each  c  thus  scales  with  /*,  and  with 
typically  the  number  of  timesteps  required  being 
roughly  proportional  to  electrical  size,  we  obtain 
the  usual  f  cost  scaling  of  lETD  approaches. 
Storage  costs  of  a  scale  with  f,  and  of  the  field 
history  (nodes  x  timesteps)  with  f.  Fuller 
discussion  of  these  scaling  issues  is  given  by 
Miller  in  the  paper  cited  earlier*. 

Illumination  with  a  pulse  which  is  short 
compared  to  the  body  size  results  in  fields  which 
are  small  over  most  of  the  body  most  of  the  time. 


This  can  be  exploited  by  (a)  integrating  in  (1) 
over  only  those  portions  of  the  body  where  the 
field  was  significant  at  the  relevant  retarded 
time,  and  (b)  only  evaluating  the  field  a  t 
locations  where  it  is  expected  to  be  found  to  be 
significant.  With  the  fraction  of  the  body  surface 
over  which  significant  fields  obtain  declining 
roughly  with  frequency,  these  two 
approximations  together  reduce  the  scaling  of 
cost  with  frequency  by  up  to  two  powers.  A  fuller 
description  of  this,  and  an  investigation  of  the 
reduced  accuracy  and  associated  cost  reductions, 
has  been  presented  earlier®'^.  It  is  on  the 
implementation  and  optimisation  of  this 
modified  algorithm  that  this  present  paper  will 
concentrate. 

2.  Optimisations 

2.1  Memory  and  operation  tradeoffs 

For  the  conventional  lETD  the  main  storage 
requirement,  the  coefficients  a,  scales  with  /*. 
These  can  be  formed  once  at  the  beginning  of  the 
job  and  then  multiplied  by  historical  values  to 
form  the  right  hand  vectors  at  every  timestep. 
This  we  will  term  the  'in-core'  method.  The  size 
of  this  matrix  is  normally  ~6  x  2  x2  x  N  x  N 
words.  For  example,  for  a  1,202  node  NASA 
almond*'  (approximately  4  wavelengths  long)  the 
matrix  occupies  133Mb  if  stored  (as  it  is)  in  single 
precision.  This  is  sizeable  but  not  impossible  on  a 
workstation.  However,  for  say  a  ~25  wavelength 
case  (such  as  we  will  analyse  later)  the  storage 
required  is  about  327  Gb;  -ten  times  the  entire 
core  of  the  largest  of  supercomputers. 

This  storage  strategy  would  limit  problem  sizes 
on  say  a  1  Gb  workstation  to  -3,200  nodes,  or  an 
almond  -6.5  wavelengths  long.  This  job  would 
however  take  only  -1/2  hour  to  form  the  matrix, 
and  -1  hour  to  perform  the  timesteppmg,  making 
the  storage  clearly  the  limiting  factor. 

An  alternative  approach  is  to  generate  the 
matrix  coefficients  afresh  at  every  timestep,  use 
them  and  discard  them.  The  overall  scalings  are 
the  same,  but  the  costs  are  increased  by  a  constant 
factor  of  rather  more  than  an  order  of  magnitude 
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(the  cost  of  forming  the  coefficient,  relative  to 
'using'  it  in  the  multiplications  of  (2)).  The 
memory  savings  are  considerable,  with  the  now 
dominant  history  scaling  with  f.  For  the  same 
3,200  node  almond  this  requires  only  ~34  Mb. 

Repeated  reading  of  the  coefficients  from  disk, 
where  the  provision  of  tens  of  Gb  is  no  real 
problem,  is  an  alternative  approach.  For  a 
workstation  this  could  be  practicable  and 
quicker.  However,  large  problems  require  large 
computers,  which  in  practice  means  parallel 
computers,  and  the  speedup  m  input  of  such 
machines  is  generally  far  below  their  increase  in 
processing  speed,  making  the  recalculation  far 
faster. 

Similar  arguments  cause  repeated  recalculation 
of  the  matrix  coefficients  to  be  the  best  approach 
for  the  modified  algorithm.  This  is  reinforced  by 
the  fact  that  the  approximations  in  the 
approach  result  in  much  of  the  matrix  never 
actually  being  used  and  hence  never  calculated. 

History  storage  for  the  modified  algorithm  is 
much  reduced,  as  only  the  history  of  'active' 
periods  is  stored.  Being  a  handful  of  pulse 
durations  worth  at  any  one  node,  it  has  a  cost 
scaling  with  f.  This  is  the  same  scaling,  and 
indeed  is  lower  in  amount  than,  the  storage 
requirements  of  the  mesh  data  itself.  For 
example,  storage  requirements  of  the  25 
wavelength  almond  analysed  later  using  this 
approach  were  about  300  Mb.  The  history  alone 
in  the  conventional  approach  would  have 
required  200  Mb;  the  history  in  the  modified 
approach  was  ~50Mb. 

2.2  Parallelisation 

The  whole  area  of  parallelisation,  covering 
domain  decomposition,  minimising  of 
communications,  and  load  balancing,  is  large. 
There  has  been  work  on  frequency  domain 
integral  equation  treatments®'^  but  little  has  been 
published^®'”  cm  time  domain  integral  methods. 
This  latter  was  for  the  conventional  lETD 
approach.  There  are  significant  changes  required 
to  exploit  massively  parallel  machines  properly 
using  the  modified  algorithm.  A  paper  detailing 


these  has  recently  been  written^^,  and  we  will 
summarise  the  approach  here. 

Storage  of  the  same  data  on  all  processors  must  be 
avoided,  and  this  is  done  by  partitioning  the 
mesh  by  elements,  with  their  associated  mesh 
and  history  data,  over  processors.  In  the 
modified  approach  only  a  subset  of  'field'  nodes  i 
equation  (2)  are  involved  at  each  timestep,  from 
each  of  which  integration  is  performed  over  a 
subset  (different  for  each  i,  and  differing  at  each 
timestep)  of  'bovmdary'  nodes  j.  Each  processor  is 
caused  to  integrate  from  every  relevant  i  over 
such  boundary  nodes  ;  as  it  is  custodian  of. 
However,  the  nature  of  the  propagation  of  the 
pulse  is  such  that  both  these  groups  of  nodes  tend 
to  be  spatially  fairly  contiguous.  Given  the 
careful  node  numbering  optimisation  schemes 
built  into  most  CAD  packages,  they  tend  also  to 
be  fairly  contiguous  in  terms  of  node  number. 
Deliberate  randomisation  of  node  numbering  is 
required  to  achieve  good  load  balancing,  but 
when  this  is  done  very  nearly  equal  work  is 
performed  cn  each  processor.  With  very  little 
interprocessor  communication  required,  overall 
parallelisation  is  very  effective. 

2.3  Profiling 

Code  development,  debugging  and  so  on  naturally 
tends  to  be  performed  using  small  test  problems. 
Whilst  different  portions  of  the  code  may  be 
known  in  theory  to  have  different  cost  scalings, 
fixed  overhead  costs  normally  dominate  till 
sizeable  problems  are  tackled.  It  is  only  on  the 
largest  of  jobs  that  the  portions  of  the  code 
having  asymptotically  dominant  costs  become 
clear.  Equally,  of  course,  it  is  only  if  the  intent  is 
to  use  the  code  for  such  jobs  that  the  effort  of  such 
identification  and  optimisation  is  warranted.  A 
further  discouragement  is  that  the  resulting 
optimisations,  to  be  of  most  use,  are  often 
machine  specific,  driven  say  by  the  particular 
pipelining  and  cache  arrangements  of  a 
particular  processor. 

The  technique  of  'profiling'  is  invaluable  in 
identifying  those  portions  of  a  code  where  most 
effort  is  being  expended.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
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a  tiny  fraction,  by  lines  of  code,  is  found  to  account 
for  the  vast  majority  of  the  execution  time. 
Sometimes,  an  optimised  library  routine  may  be 
available,  for  a  'generic'  activity  such  as  matrix- 
vector  multiplication,  and  this  can  be  substituted. 
Alternatively,  manual  optimisation  can  bring 
significant  gains. 

We  would  comment  in  passing  that  in  our 
experience  such  optimisation  should  be  confined 
strictly  to  those  portions  of  the  code  which  are 
foimd  to  be  truly  costly.  The  kinds  of  optimisation 
we  will  describe  shortly  almost  invariably  make 
the  code  more  complicated,  and  harder  to  read 
and  understand.  Introduction  of  temporary  scalar 
variables,  loop  unrollings  and  so  on,  need  copious 
in-code  documentation  to  be  comprehensible  even 
to  the  developer  himself  only  a  short  while 
later. 

In  the  conventional  lETD,  run  'in  core'  it  was 
suggested  above  that  repeated  formation  of  the 
right  hand  side  of  (2)  was  the  dominant  cost. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  profile  of  figure  1.  The 
routine  performing  this  (pecformrhs)  accounts  for 
over  90%  of  the  cpu  cycles.  The  second  most 
expensive,  amatmult,  is  part  of  the  iterative 
solver  used  in  repeated  solution  of  the  sparse 
matrix  equation  in  (2).  This  profile  was  run  for  a 
1,202  node,  4  wavelength  body.  For  the  small  test 
cases  cm  which  the  code  was  originally 
developed  things  are  markedly  different. 

What  matters  changes  greatly  when  we  move  to 
the  modified  algorithm,  with  repeated  matrix 
coefficient  calculation,  but  only  for  node-element 
pairs  corresponding  both  to  significant  expected 
field  values  and  significant  historical  (retarded) 
fields.  Figure  2  shows  the  profile  of  this  case,  for 
the  same  1,202  node,  4  wavelength  test  body.  W  e 
see  that  the  majority  of  the  time  is  spent  in  a 
routine  'ipecnsq9_':  the  routine  which  integrates 
over  a  non-self  element,  on  a  pec  body,  discretised 
with  a  9  noded  quadrilateral  element.  What  was 
dominant,  the  right  hand  side  formation  (routine 
pSformrhs),  is  now  an  order  of  magnitude  smaller 
in  relative  importance. 


Forms  of  profile  like  these  are  very  attractive 
from  the  point  of  view  of  optimisation,  with  the 
main  computational  cost  so  localised,  such  that 
minor  changes  can  provide  significant  gains.  The 
routine  ipecnsq9  for  example,  comprises  only  some 
-200  lines  of  code,  some  10  of  which  in  turn 
accormt  for  the  vast  majority  of  ipecnsq9  time,  in 
a  package  of  -14,000  lines. 

2.4  Coding  modifications 


Modem  optimising  compilers  themselves  perform 
a  variety  of  optimisations  to  make  the  code  run 
faster.  TTie  level  of  optimisation  which  results  in 
the  best  performance  varies  from  program  to 
program,  and  changing  this  compilation  option 
can  often  result  in  run-time  improvements. 
However,  if  the  algorithm  is  poorly  organised, 
any  amoimt  of  optimisation  is  unlikely  to  result 
in  efficient  code. 


The  profile  of  the  modified  code  shows  that  the 
majority  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  non-self 
element  integration  routine.  This  routine 
integrates  from  a  field  node  over  cn  element  by 
performing  the  following  summations: 


ar 


q,  g2  P  a 


(4) 


Ur)  TJt) 


5tR^ 


CO„ 

q\  qi 


These  summations  are  over  respectively  the  9 
spatial  shape  functions  S  ,  the  three  temporal 
shape  functions  T,  and  the  two  sets  of  Gaussian 
integration  locations  for  the  two  dimensional 
surface  integral. 

One  obvious  and  classical  optimisation 
performed  by  compilers  is  to  move  expressions 
which  are  'loop  invariant'  outside  of  the  loop: 
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(a)  Original  Code 

do  I  =  1,  N 
do  J=  1,  M 

A(J,I)  =  A(J,I)  +  B(I)  *  C  +  D 
*  E 

end  do 
end  do 

(b)  Optimised  Version 

taip  =  D  *  E 
do  I  =  1,  N 

terrpl  =  tenp  +  B(I)  *  C 
do  J  =  1,  M 

A(J,I)  =  A(J,I)  +  tenpl 
end  do 
end  do 


For  example,  in  (4)  all  the  terms  (except  5/ )  in 
the  above  expression  are  dependent  on  Gauss 
point  locations  and  •  Only  is  dependent 
on  a  and  only  and  7^  on  /3 .  Therefore,  we  can 
rewrite  (1)  in  a  slightly  different  form  as 


9’ 


CO.  CO.  —T 

9i  92 


(5) 


I 


R 


8t 


(with  1/R  itself  actually  evaluated  outside  the 
summation,  but  this  becomes  cumbersome  to  show 
algebraically).  For  simple  expressions  most 
compilers  will  perform  this  optimisation 
automatically,  and  (we  at  least)  commonly  write 
code  to  reflect  the  most  natural  form  of  the 
algebra,  assuming  that  the  compiler  will 
optimise  later.  However,  for  more  complicated 
expressions  such  as  (4)  we  have  found  it  is  much 
more  effective  to  separate  the  terms  by  hand. 

Another  and  often  more  important  reason  to 
breakdown  each  term  into  its  dependencies  is  to 
determine  the  loop  ordering.  This  is  relevant  in 


optimising  memory  references.  For  multi¬ 
dimensional  arrays  in  FORTRAN,  iterating  the 
first  subscript  in  a  loop  gives  fastest  memory 
access,  with  unit  stride  (sequential  assessing  of 
adjacent  memory  locations)  optimising  benefit 
gained  from  the  cache.  Therefore,  we  order  the 
dimensions  of  our  arrays  according  to  the  loop 
ordering  in  the  routine  which  dominates  the  run¬ 
time.  This  means  if  an  array  requires  (Gauss 
point,  P,cx)  subscripts  we  then  order  the 
subscripts  A{a,P,q-^,q2)  if  optimisation  requires 
the  loops  to  be  ordered  as  shown  in  (2).  It  is  a 
farsighted  developer  who  can  foresee  the  details 
of  loop  ordering  of  dominant-cost  routines  at  the 
early  stage  at  which  data  structures  are 
specified,  and  such  optimisations  can  then 
require  considerable  retrospective  book-keeping 
code  modifications.  This  provides  another  strong 
incentive  to  confine  them  to  truly  costly  code 
portions. 

RISC  workstations,  such  as  the  DEC  alpha,  can 
perform  multiple  instructions  per  clock  cycle  and 
can  pipeline  operations.  This  can  allow  further 
optimisations  to  be  made.  A  classic  example  is 
the  unroUing  of  loops  to  allow  calculations  from 
different  iterations  to  be  executed  together. 

These  optimisations  are  well  known  and  can  be 
applied  to  a  number  of  codes  across  platforms. 
Any  tuning  of  a  program  will  have  to  involve  a 
combination  of  optimisations.  For  example, 
unroUing  of  loops,  use  of  temporary  scalars  and  so 
on.  These  slight  changes  to  the  code  can  result  in 
the  compiler  interpreting  the  code  differently. 
Some  optimisations  will  be  general,  whUe  others 
will  work  best  on  certain  platforms.  Clearly, 
there  is  a  trade-off  between  rim-time  gained  in 
optimising  a  code  and  time  spent  performing  the 
optimisations.  However,  feowledge  of  the 
concepts  of  compUer  optimisations  can  help  in 
producing  fast  code  and  if  the  majority  of  the  run¬ 
time  is  spent  in  a  few  lines  of  code,  optimisation 
can  be  quick  and  effective. 

2.5  Results  of  optimisations 

In  this  section  we  present  the  results  obtained  by 
the  optimisations  discussed  above.  All 
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optimisations  were  made  on  the  non-self 
integration  routine  ipecnsq9.  Relative  timings  for 
an  entire  run  using  the  modified  algorithm  are 
shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 

Relative  CPU  time  for  two  different  NASA 
Almond  meshes  with  different  code 
optimisations. 


Code  Options 

(see  key  for  code  descriptions) 

1,202 

Nodes 

5,282 

Nodes 

1.  Original  code 

2.536 

3.661 

2.  Unit  stride  in  inner  loop  array 

1.585 

2.070 

3.  Optimum  compilation  level 

1.526 

2.034 

4.  Loop  invariant  calculations 
removed 

1.136 

1.130 

5.  Inner  loop  unrolled 

1.000 

1.000 

1.  Original  ipecnsq9  compiled  with  the  default 
optimisation  level  (-04). 

2.  As  1,  with  the  subscript  ordering  of  the  arraj^  which 
holds  the  integration  weights  modified  for  unit  stride 
in  the  inner  loop  of  the  integration  routine. 

3.  As  2,  with  a  compilation  level  which  should  provide 
fast  run-time  (-05  -fast) 

4.  As  3,  with  loop  invariant  calculations  of  /3  and  a 
terms  manually  removed  from  the  inner  loop. 

5.  As  4,  with  inner  loop  (3x3  matrix  scalar  multiply) 
unrolled  manually 

This  table  shows  clearly  the  benefits  of 
progressive  code  optimisations;  approaching  a 
factor  of  four  on  the  larger  problem.  In  all  cases 
only  a  few  lines  of  the  routine  where  altered.  The 
most  beneficial  of  all  the  optimisations  was 
modification  of  the  array  in  the  inner  loop  to  use 
unit  stride  lengths.  The  benefits  of  the 
optimisation  increase  with  problem  size,  as  an 
increasing  fraction  of  total  cost  is  incurred  in  the 
subject  routine. 


3.  Pre-  and  post  processing 

Mesh  generation  is  performed  using  commercially 
available  CAD  packages,  primarily  MacNeal 
Schwendler's  Patran,  and  SDRC's  Ideas.  In  both 
cases,  the  prime  use  of  the  CAD  suite  is  for 
mechanical  design,  but  the  capabilities  they 
offer  are  well  suited  to  electromagnetic 
modelling.  The  families  of  elements  we  employ, 
such  as  8  and  9  noded  quadratic  quadrilaterals, 
and  6  noded  quadratic  triangles,  are  supported  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Facilities  such  as  automatic 
mapped  and  paved  mesh  generation,  mesh 
seeding,  and  local  mesh  refinement  are  of 
considerable  use.  Display  of  results  is  done  in 
much  the  same  way,  with  (say)  the  time 
dependent  vector  surface  field  fed  back  into  the 
CAD  package. 

However,  much  as  some  optimisation  issues  only 
arise  on  large  problems,  various  additional 
difficulties  arise  in  the  pre-  and  post-processing 
for  large  problems. 

Some  of  the  surface  meshes  we  have  generated 
approach  100,000  nodes  in  size.  Since  such  CAD 
packages  are  primarily  designed  to  generate 
three  dimensional  meshes  for  finite  element 
stress  analysis,  such  mesh  sizes  are  well  within 
their  capability.  They  nonetheless  require  quite 
powerful  workstations  to  manipulate  and 
display  them. 

With  quadratic  modelling  in  both  time  and 
space,  a  rational  (normalised)  timestep  would  be 
equal  to  the  largest  nodal  separation,  and  this  is 
the  criterion  we  would  generally  employ  on 
modest  sizes  of  problem.  However,  it  became 
clear  that  cn  large  bodies,  it  was  common  to 
generate  (and  indeed  difficult  not  to  generate) 
meshes  with  a  very  small  number  of  elements 
rather  larger  than  say  1/10  of  a  wavelength,  or 
whatever  nominal  target  the  analyst  had 
intended.  The  automated  timestep  selection  was 
modified  to  examine  the  profile  of  the  nodal 
separations,  and  to  select  a  timestep 
corresponding  to  typically  the  95th  percentile 
nodal  separation.  Whilst  a  handful  of  percent  of 
elements  with  perhaps  double  the  intended 
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nodal  separations  will  not  degrade  the  entire 
calculation  to  any  significant  extent,  a  timestep 
based  on  this  would  do  so. 

Sheer  size  of  the  results  is  also  a  problem.  Using 
the  conventional  lETD  algorithm  for  a  25 
wavelength  almond,  for  the  ~3  transits 
necessary,  generates  an  (ASCII)  surface  field 
history  comprising  some  1.3  Gb.  Manipulation  of 
files  of  this  size  is  cumbersome,  to  say  the  least, 
and  getting  a  CAD  package  to  read,  manipulate 
and  display  it  is  of  itself  a  major  computational 
task.  One  major  practical  by-product  of  the 
modified  algorithm  is  that  the  results  files, 
containing  as  they  do  the  history  only  for  the 
relatively  brief  active  periods,  are  much 
smaller.  The  same  25  wavelength  almond,  for 
example,  analysed  thus  generates  a  much  more 
manageable  result  file  of  only  74  Mb. 

Similar  difficulties  arise  in  calculation  of  the 
res.  To  do  this  efficiently  requires  that  the 
surface  result  be  stored  in  core.  For  the  modified 
algorithm  this  is  straightforward.  For  the 
conventional  approach  in  the  25  wavelength  case 
res  calculation  using  the  1.3  Gb  (ASCII)  file 
would  require  about  1  Gb  of  memory. 

4.  Example  results 
4.1  NASA  almonds 

We  will  show  some  example  results  and  timings 
for  analysis  of  multi-wavelength  NASA 
almonds. 

Meshes  comprising  from  2,962  to  41,266  nodes 
were  employed,  each  suitable  for  analysing 
(down  to)  a  particular  pulse  width,  and  the 
extraction  via  fourier  transform  of  results  up  to 
some  particular  frequency.  Head  or  rear-on 
illumination  was  employed,  but  symmetry  was 
not  exploited. 

In  figures  3(a)  and  3(b)  are  shown  VV  res 
calculations  over  a  wide  frequency  range,  with 
the  almond  varying  from  1  to  ~25  wavelengths 
long.  The  frequency  range  over  which  each  mesh 
was  employed  is  indicated  aa  the  figures.  Also 
indicated  cn  the  figure  are  results  computed 


elsewhere^'^®'^^,  and  measured  results^,  extracted 
by  manual  measurement  from  the  published 
graphs.  (This  latter  is  practically  a  difficult 
process,  and  there  is  additional  rmcertainty 
introduced  by  this.)  As  is  seen,  the  modified 
algorithm  generally  computes  results  in  good 
agreement  with  the  experiments  and  other 
computations,  with  reasonable  consistency 
between  meshes. 

Figures  4  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  show  harmonic  surface 
fields,  extracted  via  fourier  transform,  at 
different  frequencies.  As  the  frequency  increases, 
the  fields  on  the  downstream,  shadowed  portion 
of  the  body  are  falling  noticeably,  as  the  regime 
where  optical  methods  become  applicable  is 
approached.  [These  are  colour  figures;  please 
visit 

www.me.ic.ac.uk/mechanics/CWP/CWP_public 
ations.html  or 

www.emclab.umr.edu/aces/acesjrnl.htmlto  view] 

With  the  CAD  packages  employed  it  is 
straightforward  to  construct  and  mesh  a  'cutting 
plane',  for  the  display  of  near  field  results.  This 
is  done  in  figure  5,  for  a  fourier  transform  at  a 
frequency  corresponding  to  the  almond  being  25 
wavelengths  long.  Near  field  evaluation  was 
itself  a  sizeable  computation,  with  60,000 
locations  defined  in  the  cutting  plane,  from  each 
of  which  integration  over  the  -41,000  node  body 
had  to  be  performed,  taking  some  24  hours  on  a 
Dec  alpha  workstation.  The  near  field  results 
show  clearly  the  rearwards  shedding  of  the 
field,  accoimting  for  the  low  backscattered  res. 

[This  is  a  colour  figure;  please  visit 
www.me.ic.ac.uk/mechanics/CWP/CWP_public 
ations.html  or 

www.emclab.umr.edu/aces/acesjrnl.htmlto  view] 

As  an  example  of  timings,  the  25  wavelength  case 
took  the  equivalent  of  2  1/4  hours  on  a  512 
processor  Cray  T3D.  Table  2  shows  normalised 
timings  for  the  various  almond  cases.  Times  are 
characterised  by  numbers  of  integrations  (as  seen 
earlier,  by  far  the  dominant  cost),  to  eliminate 
inter-machine  differences,  and  the  table  gives 
times  relative  the  that  for  the  2962  case.  The 


size  in  wavelengths  associated  with  each  mesh 
is  the  largest  which  can  be  extracted  with 
consistent  criteria  regarding  discretisation  and 
timestep. 

The  'scaling'  shown  is  the  power  of  frequency- 
relating  the  time  for  the  size  in  question  to  the 
next  size  smaller.  Normal  lETD  cost  scaling  is 
with  frequency  to  the  fifth  power.  As  is  seen,  in 
all  cases  the  scaling  is  below  4,  and  it  is  falling 
as  larger  cases  are  considered.  A  knowledge  of 
how  many  integrations  were  performed  allows 
the  cost  relative  to  the  conventional  case  to  be 
accurately  assessed;  taking  the  25  wavelength 
case  as  an  example,  the  factor  by  which  costs  are 
lower  is  about  50. 

TABLE  2.  Relative  timing  for  various  NASA 

Almonds  (meshes  /  lengths  in  wavelengths). 


Nodes 

w/1 

Tip  on 

Tail  on 

Time 

Scaling 

Time 

Scaling 

2,962 

6.9 

1.0 

1.0 

5,282 

9.2 

3.1 

3.85 

2.9 

3.73 

10,866 

13.2 

11.9 

3.77 

11.8 

3.85 

21,522 

18.5 

38.7 

3.46 

42.7 

3.77 

41,266 

25.6 

111.1 

3.24 

124.9 

3.30 

4.2  Multiple  bodies 

One  advantage  of  integral  methods  is  the  absence 
of  any  need  to  discretise  the  free  space  between 
different  scatterers.  A  simple  example  is  a 
random  assembly  of  10  small  spheres,  each  2  units 
in  diameter,  occupying  a  circumscribing  box  of 
side  -100  units.  These  were  illuminated  with  a 
pulse  making  the  'box'  and  individual  spheres 
respectively  about  25  and  1/2  wavelengths  in  size 
in  terms  of  the  extractable  frequency. 

Figure  6  shows  conventional  and  modified  lETD 
results  for  the  surface  field  at  an  arbitrarily 
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selected  node  on  one  sphere.  Obviously  there  is  no 
analytical  result  to  compare  this  with,  but  the 
modified  and  conventional  approaches  are  both 
seen  to  predict  very  similar  fields.  As  the  results 
indicate,  any  one  sphere  is  essentially  quiescent 
much  of  the  time,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  some 
reflected  wave  from  elsewhere.  The  major  saving 
of  the  modified  approach  in  this  case,  which  is 
by  a  factor  of  about  32  here,  arises  because  no 
nugatory  calculations  are  performed  during  this 
wait. 

Figure  7  shows  a  larger  version  of  a  similar  test 
problem,  with  now  100  spheres,  and  the  box  now 
about  250  wavelengths  in  side,  with  a  total  of 
-10,000  nodes.  The  modified  algorithm  needed 
-70  Mb  of  memory,  and  took  -48  hours  on  a 
workstation.  This  size  of  problem  could  not  be  run 
by  us  with  the  conventional  lETD  approach.  The 
field  history  alone  would  have  required  about  1 
Gb  of  memory,  and  the  run  would  have  taken 
some  720  times  longer.  The  surface  field  at  the 
three  locations  indicated  in  figure  7  is  shown  in 
figure  8. 

5.  Conclusions 

Efficient  algorithms,  coupled  with  use  of  large 
parallel  machines,  and  appropriate 
optimisation  of  code  to  suit  large  problems  and 
large  machines,  have  been  shown  together  to 
make  significant  reductions  in  the  computational 
cost  of  large  scattering  problems.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  analysis  of  much  larger  bodies 
than  has  been  reported  previously  using  time 
domain  integral  methods. 
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Figure  1 

Profile  for  the  conventional  algorithm,  1202  node 
problem,  matrix  stored  in-core.  The  bar  chart 
shows  the  percentage  of  the  CPU  cycles  spent  in 
different  subroutines.  The  dominant  routine 
'pecformrhsj  multiplies  the  matrix  coefficients 
by  historical  field  values  to  form  the  right  hand 
side  vector.  The  routine  amatmult_  performs 
the  iterative  solution  of  the  sparse  left  hand  side 
[A]  matrix. 
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Figure  2 

Profile  for  the  modified  approach,  1202  node 
problem,  generating  matrix  coefficients  as  and 
when  needed.  The  first  five  routines  (ipecnsq9_  to 
ipecsq9_)  form  the  matrix  coefficients  and 
multiply  them  by  historical  field  values.  The 
dominant  routine,  ipecnsq9_,  forms  the  matrix 
coefficients  for  a  non-self  node  /  element  pair. 
The  optimisations  shown  in  table  1  were 
performed  on  only  this  routine. 
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Figures  4(a),  (b)  and  (c) 

Surface  IHI  extracted  at  (a)  5.67GHz,  (b) 
14.9GHz  and  (c)  30.4GHz,  on  the  NASA  almond. 
Propagation  is  ±x:  (broad  end  on),  E  vertical. 
Electrical  lengths  4.77, 12.5  and  25.7  wavelengths 
respectively. 

[These  are  colour  figures;  please  visit 
www.me.ic.ac.uk/mechanics/CWP/CWP_public 
ations.html  or 

www.emclab.umr.edu/aces/acesjrnl.htmlto  view] 
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Timestep  Number 


Figure  8 

y-component  of  surface  H  field  versus  timestep  a  t 
3  nodes  oti  the  array  of  101  randomly  positioned 
spheres  shown  in  figure  7.  Propagation  is  in  +x, 
and  E  polarisation  is  +z.  The  nodes'  locations  are 
indicated  in  figure  7. 
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ABSTRACT.  As  high-performance  parallel  codes  are 
developed  or  ported  to  new  architectures,  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  quantify  the  the  causes  of  performance  problems. 
Models  of  program  performance  can  provide  users  with 
insight  into  the  effect  of  system  and  program  parame¬ 
ters  on  performance,  can  help  programmers  tune  appli¬ 
cations,  and  can  help  programmers  make  decisions  about 
processor  allocation.  This  paper  introduces  a  modeling 
technique  applied  to  the  Finite-Difference  Time-Domain 
(FDTD)  algorithm.  The  technique  models  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  an  existing  application  in  terms  of  the  size  of 
the  problem  being  solved  and  the  number  of  processors. 
The  models  show  that  for  sufficiently  large  problem  sizes 
the  algorithm  performs  well.  However,  for  smaller  prob¬ 
lem  sizes  or  when  too  many  processors  are  used,  the  mod¬ 
els  show  that  parallel  overheads  become  significant. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

Over  the  last  decade,  advances  in  high  performance  com¬ 
puting  have  had  a  significant  impact  on  computational 
electromagnetics.  Specifically,  with  the  decreasing  costs 
of  high  speed  memory,  RISC  processors,  and  high  speed 
networks,  the  size  and  complexity  of  practical  engineer¬ 
ing  problems  that  can  be  solved  using  full  wave  analyses 
have  dramatically  increased.  Concmrently,  the  focus  of 
high  performance  computing  has  shifted  firom  expensive 
high-speed  single  processor  computers  to  relatively  low 
cost  multiprocessor  computers. 

Progranuning  paradigms  have  changed  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  parallel  systems  to  optimize  the  performance 
of  traditional  sequential  algorithms.  Specifically,  special¬ 
ized  algorithms  have  been  developed  to  exploit  parallel 
systems  to  minimize  CPU  times  and  memory  usage.  Un- 
fortimately,  in  a  parallel  computing  environment,  there 
are  a  number  of  factors  that  can  affect  an  algorithm’s 
performance  that  axe  not  obvious  to  the  developer  a  pri¬ 
ori.  Thus,  an  invaluable  resomce  for  the  development 

‘This  research  weis  supported  by  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  under  Grants  CDA-9502645  and  ECS-9624628,  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  under  Grant  DAAH04-96-1-0327,  and 
the  Army  Research  Office  under  Grant  DAAH04-94-G-0243. 
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of  efficient  parallel  codes  is  a  robust  performance  analy¬ 
sis  tool.  Such  a  utility  can  enable  the  programmer  to 
analyze  the  code  and  identify  inefficiencies  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  architecture.  It  can  also  provide  insight  needed  to 
fine-tune  the  algorithm  and  optimize  its  performance. 
Furthermore,  for  a  production  level  code,  a  performance 
analysis  tool  can  provide  a  close  estimation  for  the  opti- 
mnm  number  of  processors,  the  optimal  decomposition, 
and  the  total  execution  time  for  a  given  problem  dimen¬ 
sion  and  target  parallel  system. 

Techniques  for  performance  tuning  of  parallel  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  broadly  categorized  into  measurement 
based  techniques  and  modeling  based  techniques.  In 
measurement  based  techniques  the  program  is  instru¬ 
mented  using  hardware  or  software  instrumentation 
[14,  39,  25,  26].  The  instriunented  program  is  executed 
and  information  is  collected  in  the  form  of  trace  data  and 
this  data  is  analyzed  to  find  performance  problems.  This 
process  is  repeated  imtil  the  desired  level  of  performance 
is  achieved. 

Measurement  based  techniques  suffer  from  three  main 
disadvantages.  First,  they  require  multiple  executions 
of  the  program  on  dedicated  systems.  It  can  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  programmers  to  obtain  exclusive  access  to  high- 
performance  systems  for  performance  tuning.  Second, 
the  instrumentation  used  during  program  execution  can 
change  the  behavior  of  the  program.  This  can  make  it 
difficult  to  determine  how  the  program  would  behave 
without  instriunentation.  Finally,  with  measurement 
based  techniques  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  performance 
if  parameters  such  as  the  size  of  the  problem,  the  archi¬ 
tecture,  or  the  type  of  network  change. 

Modeling  based  techniques  characterize  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  program  in  terms  of  specific  program  pa¬ 
rameters  such  as  the  algorithm,  the  communication  or 
synchronization  behavior,  the  problem  size  and  system 
parameters  like  the  munber  of  processors,  and  network 
latency.  In  addition,  performance  models  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  for  existing  and  non-existing  programs  or  architec¬ 
tures.  Models  are  useful  for  comparing  the  performance 
of  programs  on  a  wide  variety  of  environments  as  well  as 
different  algorithms  for  a  particular  program. 

In  simulation  modeling,  the  salient  featmes  of  the 
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program  and  system  are  used  to  drive  a  simulation 
[8,  4,  36,  12]  .  Simulation  models  offer  great  flexibil¬ 
ity,  however,  simulations  can  require  orders  of  magnitude 
more  time  to  run  than  the  actual  program.  In  addition, 
accurate  simulations  require  sophisticated  and  detailed 
models  that  can  be  difficult  to  generate.  For  existing  pro¬ 
grams,  direct  execution  simulation  techniques  have  been 
developed  that  greatly  improve  the  simulation  time  by 
using  the  actual  programs  which  has  the  added  benefit 
of  reducing  the  complexity  involved  in  model  creation 
[36,  4,  31]. 

Performance  models  that  parameterize  program  be¬ 
havior  as  scalars  or  mathematical  functions  can  also  be 
developed  [29, 10,  38, 13, 1].  These  models  do  not  require 
any  time  for  simulation,  however,  accurate  predictions 
still  require  detailed  models  of  the  program  and  com¬ 
puter  system[29,  34,  27].  When  modeling  existing  paral¬ 
lel  program,  the  structure  of  the  program  can  be  used  as 
the  starting  point[3,  9,  7,  33].  Techniques  for  modeling 
existing  programs  typically  consist  of  static  analysis  of 
source  codes  to  generate  the  model  structure  and  run¬ 
time  or  dynamic  analysis  to  generate  the  final  model. 

Several  performance  modeling  tools  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  that  make  use  of  static  and  dynamic  analysis  to 
model  parallel  programs  [3,  9,  7].  The  Modeling  Kernel 
[3] ,  which  is  a  part  of  the  AIMS  instrumentation  toolkit 
[39],  models  a  program  based  on  the  duration  of  sequen¬ 
tial  blocks,  message  lengths  and  communication  phases. 
APACHE  models  programs  using  separate  computation 
models  and  communication  models  [7].  APACHE  instru¬ 
ments  the  application  to  determine  the  computational 
requirements,  its  branching  behavior,  and  the  number 
and  size  of  messages. 

In  this  paper,  a  performance  modeUng  technique  that 
can  help  programmers  to  identify  problems  in  programs 
or  inefficiencies  in  the  interaction  between  programs  and 
a  given  architecture  is  presented.  The  techmque  consists 
of  a  static  modeling  process  based  on  the  actual  program 
source  code  and  dynamic  analysis  of  the  run-time  behav¬ 
ior  of  the  program.  The  dynamic  analysis  is  performed 
using  only  the  overall  execution  time  of  the  application. 
As  a  result,  instrumentation  to  observe  communication 
patterns  or  procedures  called  is  not  required.  This  mini¬ 
mizes  the  intrusion  on  the  run-time  behavior  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  performance  modeling  tool  developed  is  applied 
to  the  analysis  of  the  performance  of  the  finite-difference 
time-domain  (FDTD)  solution  of  Maxwell’s  equations 
[37,  35].  The  FDTD  method  is  based  on  an  explicit 
time-marching  solution  and  has  the  advantage  that  time- 
variant  electromagnetic  fields  can  be  acciuately  and  eflfi- 
ciently  modeled  within  inhomogeneous,  non-linear,  and 
anisotropic  media. 

The  FDTD  algorithm  is  an  excellent  algorithm  for  par¬ 


allel  computer  systems.  The  kernel  of  the  algorithm  is 
a  directly  addressed  sparse  matrix-vector  multiply  and 
can  be  efficiently  implemented  using  a  simple  nested 
loop  structure.  Implementation  on  parallel  computers 
requires  message  passing  only  between  neighboring  pro¬ 
cessors,  and  has  lead  to  a  highly  scalable  algorithm 
[18,  23,  30,  11].  By  exploiting  parallel  architectures 
based  on  high-performance  RISC  processors,  the  prob¬ 
lem  sizes  that  can  currently  be  efficiently  solved  using 
the  FDTD  are  orders  of  magnitudes  larger  than  prob¬ 
lems  that  could  have  been  treated  a  few  years  ago. 

In  this  paper  the  parallel  FDTD  algorithm  is  pre¬ 
sented.  The  algorithm  is  based  on  the  traditional  Yee 
algorithm  [37,  40]  with  a  uniaxial  PML  absorbing  media 
[32,  20,  19].  The  performance  modeling  techniques  show 
that  for  sufficiently  large  problem  sizes  or  smaU  numbers 
of  processors,  the  FDTD  algorithm  performs  quite  well. 
When  the  problem  sizes  are  small  (or  number  of  proces¬ 
sors  large)  the  models  show  that  the  parallel  overheads 
can  become  significant  and  performance  decreases.  The 
models  also  uncovered  a  performance  problem  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  processor  configuration  in  FDTD.  By  restructur¬ 
ing  loops  that  communicate  boimdary  information,  the 
performance  was  substantially  improved. 

2  THE  FDTD  ALGORITHM 

The  finite-difference  time-domain  algorithm  is  a  direct 
solution  of  Maxwell’s  equations  for  the  electric  and  mag¬ 
netic  field  intensities  in  a  finite,  piecewise  homogeneous 
space.  The  algorithm  is  based  on  the  discretization  of 
Maxwell’s  curl  equations  (Ampere’s  and  Faraday’s  Laws) 
using  central  difference  approximations  of  the  spatial  and 
time  derivatives.  This  is  achieved  by  projecting  orthog¬ 
onal  components  of  the  vector  fields  onto  the  edges  of  a 
dual,  staggered,  orthogonal  grid.  By  staggering  the  vec¬ 
tor  fields  both  in  space  and  time,  a  second-order  accmate 
explicit  time-marching  solution  is  obtained  [37]. 

One  of  the  most  challenging  aspects  of  the  FDTD 
method  is  implementing  an  absorbing  boundary  condi¬ 
tion  that  can  acciuately  truncate  the  mesh  over  broad 
frequency  bands.  The  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML) 
absorbing  media  introduced  by  J.  P.  Berenger  [2]  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  a  highly  effective  method  for 
the  termination  of  FDTD  lattices  [6,  28,  22]  and  can  re¬ 
sult  in  reflection  errors  as  minute  as  -100  dB.  Recently, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  PML  method  can  be  reposed 
in  a  Maxwellian  form  as  a  uniaxial  anisotropic  medium 
[32,  20,  19].  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  the  uni¬ 
axial  medium  can  be  perfectly  matched  to  a  lossy,  inho¬ 
mogeneous,  dispersive,  isotropic  and  anisotropic  medium 
[20].  Most  significant  is  that  the  extension  to  such  com¬ 
plex  media  in  a  FDTD  implementation  is  quite  trivial. 

The  time-dependent  electric  and  magnetic  fields 
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within  the  uniaxial  PML  are  computed  using  an  explicit 
time-marching  solution  scheme,  as  derived  in  [20,  19].^ 
The  uniaxial  PML  can  be  easily  and  efficiently  imple¬ 
mented  within  the  framework  of  an  existing  FDTD  code. 
For  example,  posing  a  uniaxial  PML  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  space,  the  discrete  field  updates  can  be  expressed  as 
a  triple-nested  loop  (illustrated  here  in  FORTRAN); 
do  10  k  =  l,nz-l 
do  10  j  =  2,ny-l 
do  10  i  =  2,nx-l 
ds  =  dz(i,j,k) 

dz(i,j,k)  =  ay(j)*dz(i,j,k)  + 


real  numbers  as  compared  to  12NxNyNz  real  numbers 
required  by  a  FDTD  method  with  PML  everywhere  [21], 
In  this  paper,  the  UPML  is  assumed  to  be  distributed 
throughout  the  grid.  While  this  increases  the  memory 
overhead,  the  overall  computational  time  is  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  case  when  the  grid  is  spht  up  into  multi¬ 
ple  regions  [21].  Furthermore,  load  balancing  is  readily 
achieved. 

3  PARALLEL  IMPLEMENTATION 
OF  THE  FDTD  ALGORITHM 


by(i)  *[hy(i,j,  k)-hy(i-l,j,k)- 
hx( i,j,  k)+hx( i,j-  l,k)] 
ez(i,j,k)  =  ax(i)*ez(i,j,k)  + 

hx(i)  *[az(k)  *dz(i,j,k)-bz(k)*ds]* 
er^(i,j,k) 

10  continue 
where 
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and  the  fields  have  been  scaled  by  their  edge  length  (e.g., 
Ex  =  AxEx)-  It  is  noted  that  the  PML  parameters  Ci 
and  Ki  (i  =  x,  y,  z)  are  one-dimensional  variables.  Specif¬ 
ically,  in  the  interior  working  volume,  it  is  assumed  that 
(7,  =  0,  and  =  1,  and  in  the  PML  regions,  they  are 
assumed  to  have  an  m-th  order  polynomial  spatial  vari¬ 
ation  along  their  respective  axes.  As  a  result,  the  up¬ 
date  coefficients  above  are  simply  one-dimensional  coef¬ 
ficients. 

Updating  the  fields  over  aU  space  has  the  limitation 
that  the  additional  storage  arrays  required  to  store  the 
flux  densities  (e.g.,  Dz)  must  be  stored  over  edl  space. 
However,  it  does  offer  the  advantage  of  simplicity  in  the 
modification  of  existing  codes.  An  alternative  is  to  write 
a  triple  nested  loop  for  the  interior  fields,  and  then  write 
separate  loops  for  the  different  PML  regions  (segregating 
corner  regions).  Then,  only  the  auxiliary  variables  need 
to  be  stored  in  the  PML  regions,  leading  to  memory  sav¬ 
ings.  In  this  circumstance,  the  uniaxial  PML  will  require 
considerably  less  storage  than  Berenger’s  PML,  because 
only  the  normal  fields  require  dual  storage  as  opposed  to 
the  two  tangential  fields  as  required  by  Berenger’s  PML 
formulation.  Based  on  this  scheme,  the  FDTD  with  a 
uniaxial  PML  truncation  on  all  6  boundaries  will  require 


It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  finite-difference  time- 
domain  algorithm  is  well  suited  for  implementation  on 
tightly  coupled  distributed  memory  high  performance 
parallel  computers  [30,  5,  15,  18].  This  is  principally 
due  to  the  regularity  of  the  dual  grid  and  the  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  effort  throughout  the  grid  during  the  entire 
time-marching  solution.  Furthermore,  only  the  magnetic 
fields  tangential  to  the  shared  boundaries  needed  to  be 
communicated  between  processors  each  time  iteration 
[18].  The  algorithm  presented  in  this  section  is  primar¬ 
ily  focused  on  distributed  memory  multicomputers  with 
a  single  program  multiple  data  (SPMD)  paradigm. 

The  parallel  algorithm  is  based  on  a  spatial  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  regiJar,  orthogonal  FDTD  lattice.  To  this 
end,  the  original  domain  is  spatially  decomposed  into 
contiguous  sub-domains.  The  sub-domains  are  rectangu¬ 
lar  in  shape,  non-overlapping,  sharing  common  surfaces 
only,  and  are  of  equal  size.  The  boimdaries,  or  surfaces, 
shared  by  sub-domains  are  chosen  by  taking  slices  along 
edges  of  the  primary  grid  along  the  x,  y,  and  z-directions. 
Each  sub  domain  is  then  mapped  directly  onto  indepen¬ 
dent  processors  of  the  parallel  computer. 

Assume  that  the  lattice  has  dimension  Nx  x  Ny  x  N^. 
The  lattice  is  then  discretized  using  a  three-way  dissec¬ 
tion.  Essentially,  assume  that  the  lattice  is  mapped  onto 
a  three-dimensional  grid  of  processors  (P^,  Py,Px),  where 
Pi,  Py,  and  P^  are  the  number  of  subsections  along  the 
X,  y,  and  z-directions,  respectively.  (Also,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  processors  will  be  P  =  PxPyPz)-  Then,  given  a 
global  grid  with  dimensions  Nx,Ny,  and  N^,  each  pro¬ 
cessor  will  be  assigned  a  block  of  the  grid  with  dimen¬ 
sions  Nx/Px,  Ny/Py,  and  N^/Pz  •  For  most  applications, 
these  ratios  will  be  non-integer  values,  and  the  sizes  of 
the  grids  will  be  slightly  imeven,  resulting  in  some  load 
imbalance. 

The  local  grid  dimension  for  each  processor,  given  as 


QNxNyNx  +  SNpraiiNxNy  +  NyNx  +  NzNx)- 

^^dVp^i(Nx  +  Ny  -h  Nz)  -h  24Npzni 

^The  readers  are  referred  to  these  references  for  the  general 
theoretical  development  of  the  uniaxial  PML. 


nxp  X  nyp  x  nzp,  can  be  uniquely  determined  using  a 
simple  algorithm.  Each  processor  is  first  assigned  a  coor¬ 
dinate  (pi,Py,Pz),  where  px  €  {l,Px),Py  G  (l,Py),  and 
Pz  €  (1,  Pi).  Then,  each  processor  can  imiquely  deter¬ 
mine  its  grid  dimension  nxp  along  the  x-direction  using 
the  algorithm 
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nxp  =  aint{Nx/  Px) 

if{mod{Nx,Px)-l^-Px)nxp  =  nxp+'\- 

where,  aint()  is  the  FORTRAN  intrinsic  function  which 
truncates  the  argument  to  an  integer,  and  mod()  is  the 
modulus  FORTRAN  intrinsic  function  which  computes 
the  remainder  of  the  quotient  N^/Px-  This  algorithin 
assures  that  no  processor  has  more  than  one  additiona 
row  of  the  grid  than  any  other  processor.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  nyp  and  nzp  can  be  computed  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  paraUel  algorithm  wiU  then  consist  of  updating  aU 
fields  assigned  to  each  processor  independently,  with  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  for  discrete  field  components  that  he 
on  the  boundary  interfaces  shared  by  two  sub-domains. 

The  spatial  decomposition  is  chosen  to  slice  along  the 
primary  lattice  grid  faces.  SpecificaUy,  in  the  boundaries 
shared  between  any  two  processors,  the  discrete  electric 
field  vectors  in  the  planar  boundary  are  tangential  to  the 
surface.  Thus,  the  discrete  magnetic  field  vector  is  nor¬ 
mal  to  the  boundary  interface.  The  fields  on  the  shared 
boundary  interface  are  redundantly  stored  in  memory  on 
both  processors  sharing  that  boundary.  Due  to  the  de¬ 
composition  described,  multiple  processors  can  share  a 
lattice  edge.  The  discrete  electric  field  vectors  associated 
with  the  edge  are  assumed  to  be  stored  redundantly  on 
all  processors  sharing  the  edge. 

The  magnetic  field  vectors  normal  to  the  shared  in¬ 
terface  can  be  updated  independently  on  aU  processors 
sharing  the  face.  The  update  is  proportional  to  the  fine 
integral  of  the  electric  field  about  the  edges  boundmg 
the  face.  Because  each  processor  has  the  updated  value 
of  the  tangential  electric  fields  on  the  shared  interface, 
the  normal  magnetic  field  can  be  updated  independently 
on  each  processor.  Therefore,  interprocessor  commum- 
cation  is  not  needed  when  updating  the  magnetic  fields 
within  each  sub-domain.  Rather,  it  is  much  more  expe¬ 
dient  to  simply  update  the  normal  magnetic  fields  m  the 
shared  boundary  redundantly  on  each  processor  sharing 

the  face. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  discrete  tangential  electric 
field  vectors  on  the  shared  boundary  interface  do  not 
have  enough  information  locaUy  to  perform  the  update. 
For  example,  consider  an  edge  shared  by  two  processors. 
Three  of  the  four  magnetic  field  vectors  needed  for  the 
update  are  stored  in  local  memory.  The  fourth  mag¬ 
netic  field  vector,  which  is  tangential  to  the  interface,  is 
in  memory  on  the  adjacent  processor.  Hence,  this  data 
must  be  communicated  to  the  local  processor  before  the 
update  can  be  completed. 

The  paraUel  algorithm  performing  the  paraUel  FDTD 
algorithm  is  iUustrated  in  Figure  1.  The  first  step  is  to 
update  the  magnetic  field  intensity  in  all  space.  The 
next  step  is  to  send  the  magnetic  field  vectors  tangential 
to  the  shared  boundary  (one-haH  ceU  removed)  to  the 
neighboring  processor,  while  receiving  the  comphmen- 


tary  magnetic  fields  across  the  shared  face  and  storing 
them  in  a  local  vector.  To  reduce  the  effects  of  message 
passing  overhead,  aU  the  discrete  magnetic  fields  to  be 
communicated  to  a  given  processor  are  first  combined 
into  a  single  buffer  and  then  sent  to  the  adjacent  proces¬ 
sor  The  electric  fields  are  then  updated,  including  those 
on  the  shared  boundary.  Note  that  the  electric  fields  on 
the  shared  boundaries  are  updated  redundantly  on  each 
processor  to  avoid  additional  communication. 

initialize  e,h  to  zero 
do  it  =  1,  max-iterations 
call  source-update 
call  h-update 

call  communicate-h-field 

call  e-update 

enddo 

Figure  1:  ParaUel  FDTD  Algorithm 

It  wiU  be  shown  that  the  algorithm  described  is  quite 
scalable.  However,  because  the  interprocessor  commu¬ 
nication  must  be  performed  at  each  time  step,  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  parallel  algorithm  wiU  ultimately  stag¬ 
nate  as  the  number  of  processors  is  increased  for  a  fixed 
problem  size,  as  predicted  by  Amda-hl’s  law.  It  will  be 
shown  that  the  performance  analysis  tool  described  in 
the  foUowing  section  can  predict  the  optimum  number 
of  processors  for  a  given  problem  size. 

4  MODELING  TECHNIQUE 

Our  approach  to  model  the  performance  of  paraUel  pro¬ 
grams  is  by  analyzing  the  structure  of  programs  and  then 
measuring  the  performance  from  actual  program  runs  as 
key  factors  of  the  appUcation  and  architecture  are  varied. 
This  information  is  used  to  create  a  closed-form  expres¬ 
sion  for  the  execution  time  of  the  program  m  terms  of 
those  factors. 

The  performance  of  a  paraUel  program  depends  on 
many  different  attributes  from  architecture  details  to  the 
structure  of  the  algorithm.  Some  of  these  factors  are  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  user  and  can  be  changed  to  improve 
performance.  However,  there  are  other  factors  that  ei¬ 
ther  can  not  be  changed  or  the  changes  cannot  be  con- 
troUed  by  the  user.  While  modeUng  techniques  similar  to 
those  presented  here  can  be  used  to  model  other  factors 
affecting  program  performance  (e.g.,  processor  speed), 
the  goal  of  the  modeling  technique  presented  here  is  to 
assist  users  in  modeUng  programs  primarily  m  terms  ot 
factors  that  can  be  controUed  by  an  end  user  of  a  given 
paraUel  machine. 

Examples  of  factors  that  are  constant  or  change  very 
rarely  include  the  speed  of  the  processors,  the  type  of 
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interconnection  network  or  its  topology,  or  the  size  and 
speed  of  memory.  While  these  factors  directly  influence 
performance,  they  can  not  be  changed  in  a  typical  end- 
user  environment.  These  factors  are  assumed  to  be  con¬ 
stant  and  are  included  implicitly  in  our  models. 

Factors  affecting  performance  that  can  change,  but 
may  not  be  under  the  control  of  the  user,  include  the 
external  load  on  individual  machines  or  external  load 
on  the  network  (which  can  impact  latency  and  available 
bandwidth).  If  the  parallel  machine  is  dedicated  to  a 
single  user,  these  factors  wiU  not  be  a  concern.  How¬ 
ever,  for  a  typical  distributed  system  these  factors  can 
greatly  impact  performance.  These  factors  are  implic¬ 
itly  included  in  the  models  if  the  dynamic  analysis  Ccm 
be  done  with  these  factors  at  values  similar  to  those  that 
will  be  present  when  the  program  is  used. 

Typical  factors  that  the  user  can  control  include  the 
size  of  the  problem,  the  number  of  processors  used,  and 
the  algorithm  used.  The  modeling  approach  presented 
here  analyzes  the  program  structure  in  terms  of  the  con¬ 
trol  flow,  loop  structiues  and  the  communication  and 
synchronization  events. 

During  the  static  analysis  phase,  the  program  source  is 
analyzed  to  generate  a  model  template  for  the  execution 
time.  The  model  is  based  on  identifying  the  basic  blocks, 
loops,  function  calls,  communication,  and  synchroniza¬ 
tion  events.  By  determining  the  bounds  on  loops  and 
the  number  and  size  of  messages  in  terms  of  the  problem 
size  (S)  and  the  number  of  processes  (P),  it  is  possible 
to  determine  the  terms  that  will  appear  in  the  execution 
time  model.  A  static  model  for  execution  time  in  terms 
of  S  and  P  is  generated. 

The  final  model  of  execution  time  is  foimd  by  deter¬ 
mining  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  in  the  static  model. 
These  unknown  coefficients  are  estimated  using  regres¬ 
sion  on  execution  time  data  gathered  during  run-time. 
The  following  sections  describe  the  approach  in  detcdl. 

4.1  Static  Analysis 

The  execution  time  of  a  parallel  program  can  be  divided 
into  three  categories.  These  are: 

•  Computation  Time:  This  is  the  portion  of  time 
spent  in  performing  actual  computation. 

•  Parallel  Overhead  Time:  This  is  the  portion  of 
time  spent  in  exchanging  information  between  the 
processes. 

•  Synchronization  Time:  This  is  the  amoimt  of 
time  that  the  processes  spend  in  coordinating  their 
activities. 

The  computation  time  is  the  time  spent  performing  ac¬ 
tual  computations  that  are  required  in  the  program.  It 


depends  on  the  number  of  operations  performed  in  the 
program,  and  is  often  referred  to  as  the  order  or  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  computation.  The  computational  complexity 
of  a  program  depends  on  the  number  of  loops  and  rou¬ 
tines  that  are  present. 

In  a  parallel  program,  there  is  always  some  overhead 
associated  with  transferring  information  between  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  format  and  pre¬ 
pare  to  send  a  message  or  to  initiate  an  access  to  a  re¬ 
mote  memory  location  is  defined  as  the  Parallel  Over¬ 
head  Time.  This  measmes  only  the  local  time  to  process 
and  send  a  message  or  to  make  a  remote  memory  ac¬ 
cess  and  not  the  time  it  takes  for  messages  to  propagate 
between  processes  because  the  transmission  time  may 
overlap  with  computation  or  parallel  overhead  time. 

Some  form  of  synchronization  between  the  processes 
is  required  to  coordinate  the  activities  in  a  parallel  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  usually  achieved  by  implementing  locks, 
semaphores  or  barriers  in  shared  memory  systems  or 
synchronous  (blocking)  communication  calls  in  message 
passing  systems.  The  time  spent  by  a  process  blocked 
on  a  synchronization  event  is  defined  as  synchronization 
time. 

To  accurately  model  the  execution  time  of  a  parallel 
program,  each  of  the  three  categories  must  be  modeled. 
The  following  sections  explain  the  techniques  used  to 
model  each  of  these. 

4.1.1  Computation  Time 

Computation  time  models  are  generated  by  dividing  the 
program  into  basic  blocks  which  are  the  largest  consec¬ 
utive  blocks  of  instructions  between  control  flow  con¬ 
structs  in  the  program.  The  structure  of  each  loop  in  the 
program  is  analyzed  to  determine  the  number  of  times 
loops  wiU  iterate  to  find  the  number  of  times  each  basic 
block  will  execute.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  execution 
time  of  a  basic  block  is  constant,  then  the  execution  time 
for  a  loop  is  the  execution  time  of  the  basic  block  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  number  of  times  the  loop  iterates. 

For  example,  if  the  execution  time  for  a  given  basic 
block  in  a  loop  is  k  then  the  total  time  for  the  basic 
block  for  n  iterations  of  the  loop  would  be  k*n.  For  many 
loops  it  is  possible  to  statically  determine  the  number  of 
iterations  by  analyzing  the  upper  and  lower  bounds  of 
the  loop.  Consider  a  loop  I  with  an  upper  bound  of  u,  a 
lower  bound  b,  and  the  stride  through  the  loop  is  s,  then 
the  number  of  iterations  of  the  loop  can  be  expressed  as: 


s 


and  the  execution  time  for  loop  I  can  be  expressed  as: 


s 
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If  u,  b  and  s  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  problem  size 
S  and  the  number  of  processors  P,  the  execution  time 
can  then  be  expressed  as: 

Ei{S,P)  =  k*IiiS,P) 

Nested  loop  structures  in  programs  must  also  be  mod¬ 
eled.  Consider  a  loop  g  with  Ig{S,P)  iterations  that  is 
nested  within  a  loop  1.  For  each  execution  of  the  outer 
loop,  the  inner  loop  iterates  Ig{S,P)  times.  Thus,  the 
total  execution  time  of  the  outer  loop  can  be  written  as: 

Ei{S,P)^Ii{S,P){ko  +  ki*Ig{S,P)) 

This  can  be  generalized  to  any  number  of  loops  within  I 
as  follows: 

El  (5,  P)  =  h  {S,  P)  {ko  +  (5,  P) 

n 

where  /„(5,P)  is  the  number  of  iterations  of  the  nth 
nested  loop.  It  is  also  possible  for  procedure  calls  to  be 
nested  within  a  loop.  If  the  execution  time  of  a  routine 
i  is  Pi,  the  overall  execution  time  of  a  loop,  including 
all  the  nested  loops  and  the  procedure  calls,  is  then  be 
expressed  as: 

Ei{S,P)  =  Ii{S,P){ko  +  '^kn*  In  +  ^Pi(5,P)) 

n  i 

where  Pi  (5,  P)  is  the  execution  time  of  the  ith  procedure 
call  within  the  loop. 

The  execution  time  of  a  routine  or  a  procedure  is  the 
gum  of  the  execution  times  of  all  the  loops  present,  as 
well  as  the  execution  times  of  all  other  calls  made  within 
the  scope  of  the  particular  routine.  The  execution  time 
of  the  routine  can  then  be  expressed  as: 

Pi(S,  P)  =  Y.  P)  +  Y. 

where  Ej  is  the  execution  time  of  the  jth  loop  and  Pj,  is 
the  execution  time  of  the  kth  called  function  within  the 
routine.  The  overall  execution  time  for  any  apphcation 
then  becomes  the  execution  time  of  the  main  routine. 

4.1.2  Parallel  Overhead  Time 

Parallel  programs  must  exchange  information  through¬ 
out  program  execution.  The  time  to  manage  and  initi¬ 
ate  transfers  can  constitute  a  significant  portion  of  the 
execution  time  for  a  program.  The  overhead  time  de¬ 
pends  on  the  number  of  messages  sent  and  the  amount 
of  information  passed. 

Communication  time  consists  of  two  parts,  a  fixed 
overhead  and  a  variable  overhead  portion.  The  fixed 
overhead  is  the  time  that  a  process  takes  to  initialize 
message  buffers,  set  up  a  network  connection  with  the 


receiver,  etc.  The  variable  overhead  is  proportional  to 
the  size  of  the  message,  for  example,  the  time  to  copy 
messages  buffers  and  the  time  it  takes  to  propagate  the 
message  to  the  network.  In  our  models,  the  constant 
overhead  can  be  attributed  to  the  basic  block  in  which 
the  communication  call  is  made.  Therefore,  the  only  ad¬ 
ditional  term  necessary  in  the  model  is  proportional  to 
the  size  of  the  message.  These  terms  are  added  to  the 
computation  time  model  before  dynamic  analysis. 


4.1.3  Synchronization  Time 

In  a  parallel  program,  processors  must  synchronize  to 
coordinate  their  activities.  It  is  not  possible  to  model 
the  synchronization  time  through  static  analysis  of  the 
program,  because  synchronization  time  depends  not  only 
on  the  problem  size  S  and  the  number  processors  P,  but 
also  on  non-deterministic  factors  like  the  load  on  each 
processor  and  the  contention  in  the  network. 

Synchronization  in  message  passing  parallel  programs 
is  achieved  with  barriers  or  synchronous  communication 
calls.  In  a  barrier,  all  processes  block  at  a  particular 
point  during  their  execution  and  wait  for  all  other  pro¬ 
cessors  to  block.  Barriers  and  global  reductions,  such 
as  summing  vectors,  are  implemented  with  logP  al¬ 
gorithms.  To  model  this  type  of  behavior,  log  P  and 
P  *  log  P  terms  are  included  in  the  static  models. 


4.1.4  Static  Analysis  Tool 

A  tool  to  automatically  generate  the  static  model  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  previous  section  was  developed.  The  tool, 
based  on  the  Sage-f-t-  parsing  toolkit  [17],  parses  the 
program  to  identify  aU  routines,  control  flow  constructs, 
communication,  and  synchronization  calls.  Each  loop  in 
the  program  is  identified  and  the  associated  execution 
time  model  is  determined  based  on  the  loop  bounds.  For 
loops  where  it  is  not  possible  to  statically  identify  the 
number  of  iterations  (e.g.,  a  loop  bound  that  depends 
on  input  data),  the  user  is  prompted  for  the  value  if  the 
user  does  not  know  the  number  of  iterations,  a  heuristic 
is  used  where  the  loop  number  of  iterations  is  assumed 
to  match  the  number  of  iterations  of  some  other  loop  in 
the  program.  The  calculation  of  overhead  times  for  mes¬ 
sages  is  also  done  automatically  by  analyzing  the  com¬ 
munication  calls.  If  the  size  of  the  message  can  not  be 
determined  statically,  again  a  heuristic  can  be  employed 
or  the  user  can  supply  the  expected  size.  The  tool  can 
determine  the  execution  time  of  any  particular  routine. 
Analysis  of  the  main  routine  provides  a  model  for  the 
overall  execution  time. 
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4.2  Dynamic  Analysis 

The  unknown  coefficients  (fco,  fci,  ■  •  •)  in  the  static  model 
are  determined  by  dynamic  analysis  to  produce  the  final 
model  for  execution  time  in  terms  of  S  and  P.  Consider 
the  equation 

Etime  =  ko  +  ki*  ifi)  +  k2*  (/a)  H - \-kn*  ifn) 

where,  /„’s  are  polynomials  of  (5,  P)  and  K  = 
{ko,ki,  -  ■  ■  ,kn)  are  the  unknown  coefiicients.  Let  this 
equation  be  the  execution  time  model  for  a  hypothet¬ 
ical  parallel  program.  This  equation  has  n  -I-  1  terms 
including  a  constant  term.  To  determine  the  coefficients 
for  this  expression,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  n  +  l 
equations.  Hence,  at  least  n  +  l  rims  of  the  program 
must  be  performed  to  generate  the  final  expression.  The 
system  of  equations  can  be  represented  in  a  matrix  form 
as  follows: 

F{S,P)*Kn^En 

where  Kn  =  {kokik2  ■  ■  ■  kn)  and  En  =  (eoeie2  •  •  •  . 

En  represents  execution  times  for  unique  values  of 
(5,  P).  The  coefficient  vector  Kn  can  be  determined  from 
F{S,  P)  and  P„  using: 

Kn  =  F{S,P)-^*En. 

All  possible  combinations  of  the  terms  present  in  the 
static  model  are  checked  to  determine  which  set  of  factors 
produce  the  best  model.  The  measure  for  each  model  is 
the  coefficient  of  determination  {B?)  which  is  defined 
as  the  fraction  of  the  variation  that  is  explained  by  the 
model[27]. 

We  have  developed  a  dynamic  analysis  tool  that  au¬ 
tomates  the  process  of  model  generation.  The  Dynamic 
Analysis  Tool  generates  models  for  all  possible  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  terms  using  least  squares  curve  fitting.  The 
coefficient  of  determination  for  each  of  the  model  is  cal¬ 
culated  and  compared.  Plots  of  execution  time  versus 
problem  size  or  the  number  of  processors  can  be  gener¬ 
ated  allowing  the  user  to  visually  compare  the  models. 
Plots  of  percentage  error  versus  the  problem  size  of  the 
number  of  processors  cire  also  generated. 

5  PERFORMANCE  MODELING  OF 
THE  FDTD  PROGRAM 

The  Finite  Difference  Time  Domain  (FDTD)  program  is 
implemented  in  Fortran  using  the  Parallel  Virtual  Ma¬ 
chine  (PVM)  message  passing  library  [24],  however  the 
same  analysis  would  result  if  another  message  passing 
systems  was  used,  e.g.,  MPT[16].  FDTD  was  modeled 
on  two  platforms  typical  of  current  high-performance  ar¬ 
chitectures:  an  SGI  Power  Challenge  and  a  cluster  of  Sun 
Hyper-Sparc  workstations  on  a  100  Mbps  ethernet. 


The  FDTD  program  consists  of  approximately  158 
loops  (this  includes  all  the  initialization  loops,  field  up¬ 
date  loops,  and  loops  to  support  interprocessor  com¬ 
munication).  The  majority  of  the  computation  takes 
place  within  the  triply  nested  field  update  loops.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  found  that  the  doubly  nested  loops  used 
for  interprocessor  communication  can  be  non-negligible. 
As  explained  in  section  2,  the  algorithm  is  based  on  a 
spatial  decomposition  of  the  regular,  orthogonal  FDTD 
lattice  of  dimensions  Nx,Ny  and  N^.  This  lattice  was 
then  mapped  onto  a  three  dimensional  grid  of  processors 
(Px,  Py,  Pz)  to  allocate  the  work  to  individual  processors. 
The  problem  size  of  the  algorithm  can  be  changed  by  al¬ 
tering  the  dimensions  of  the  lattice.  It  is  also  possible 
to  change  the  configuration  of  the  processors  in  the  grid 
and  thereby  changing  the  manner  in  which  the  workload 
is  distributed.  As  an  example.  Figure  2  shows  different 
processor  configurations  possible  when  using  8  proces¬ 
sors.  In  this  paper,  it  wiU  be  assumed  that 
and  Nz  is  constant.  It  wifi  also  be  assumed  that  Pz  — 
1.  Subsequently,  the  grid  of  processors  will  be  two  di¬ 
mensional  (i.e.,  (Px,  Py,  1)).  This  is  typical  of  microwave 
circuit  analysis,  where  Nz  <<  Nx,Efy  [18].  While  the 
performance  analysis  tool  is  not  restricted  to  this,  it  will 
greatly  simplify  the  presentation  of  data. 
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Figure  2:  Configurations  for  Eight  Processors;  (a) 
(1,8,1),  (b)  (8,1,1),  (c)  (2,4,1),  (d)  (4,2,1). 

The  static  analysis  tool  described  in  section  4.1.4  was 
first  used  to  model  the  FDTD  algorithm.  Under  the  con¬ 
straints  defined  above  {Nx  =  Ny  and  iV^  =  a  constant), 
the  problem  size  S  was  set  to  Nx-  The  model  was  then 
found  to  be: 

Etime  —  ko  +  ki  *  P  +  k2  *  Nx  +  ks  *  Nx/P 
+k4  *NllP  +  kz*  log{P)  +  k6*P*  log{P) 
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where  P  is  the  number  of  processors  {P  =  PxPyPz)-  This 
model  includes  terms  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  k2*Nx,  the  number  of  processors  ki  *  P.  There  are 
also  two  terms  that  show  the  computation  time  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  problem  size  divided  by  the  number  of  pro¬ 
cessors  kz  *  Nx  /P  and  the  problem  size  squared  divided 
by  the  number  of  processors  k^  *  (N^/P).  These  terms 
correspond  to  the  computation  being  divided  among  the 
processors.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  squared  term  will 
dominate,  since  for  a  fixed  N^,  the  field  update  compu¬ 
tations  will  be  proportional  to  *  Ny  =  N^. 

Each  communication  in  the  program  is  modeled  by  a 
constant  term  and  a  term  proportional  to  the  message 
size.  Because  each  communication  call  is  made  within 
some  basic  block,  and  each  basic  block  is  modeled  with 
a  constant  term  ki,  the  constant  term  of  the  communi¬ 
cation  caU  is  included  in  the  model  of  the  basic  block. 
To  include  the  term  proportional  to  the  message  size,  the 
communication  call  is  modeled  as  a  call  to  a  routine  with 
the  appropriate  execution  time.  The  size  of  the  message 
is  determined  and  expressed  in  terms  of  Nx  and  P  to 
generate  the  model  for  communication.  As  described  in 
section  4.1.3  the  static  analysis  tool  also  included  the 
terms  fcs  *  log  P  and  ke*P*logP  typical  of  synchroniza¬ 
tion  behavior  in  parallel  programs. 

Models  in  terms  of  the  problem  size  or  the  number  of 
processors  alone  can  also  be  generated  by  simplifying  the 
overall  model.  The  model  in  terms  of  problem  size  is: 

Etime  =  ko  +  ki  *  Nx  +  kz  * 
and  the  model  based  on  the  number  of  processors  is: 

Etime  -  ko  +  ki*P+k2*l/P+k3*log{P)+k4*P*logiP). 

Dynamic  analysis  experiments  were  run  on  both  the 
SGI  Power  Challenge  and  the  Sun  network.  On  both  the 
platforms  PVM  3.3.11  was  used  for  message  passing.  On 
the  SGI,  which  is  a  shared  memory  machine,  the  PVM 
shared  memory  port  was  used  so  that  messages  were  ef¬ 
ficiently  routed  through  shared  memory.  In  the  cases 
illustrated,  run-time  information  was  collected  for  difier- 
ent  problem  sizes  varying  Nx  and  Ny  from  31  through 
131  and  the  number  of  processors  was  varied  from  2  to 
8.  In  all  cases,  N^  =  21,  and  Nx  =  Ny.  The  static  and 
dynamic  models  include  both  the  set  up  time  and  the 
explicit  field  updates.  The  simulations  were  run  for  1000 
time  iterations. 

While  experimenting  with  8  processors,  models  were 
also  generated  for  all  the  different  possible  proces¬ 
sor  configurations  namely  (1,8,1),  (8,1,1),  (2,4,1),  and 
(4,2,1).  The  one-way  dissections  (i.e.,  (1,8,1)  or  (8,1,1)) 
require  interprocessor  communication  in  one-direction 
only.  Whereas,  two-way  dissections  (2,4,1)  or  (4,2,1)) 
require  communication  in  two-directions.  This  poses  a 


trade  off  in  the  sense  that  the  amount  of  data  communi¬ 
cated  may  be  reduced;  however,  the  number  of  interpro¬ 
cessor  communications  per  processor  is  increased.  The 
loop  dimensions  also  vary  with  the  geometry  of  the  de¬ 
composition  which  will  also  have  an  affect  on  the  code’s 
performance. 

Initially,  models  in  terms  of  problem  size  were  gener¬ 
ated  by  keeping  the  nmnber  of  processors  constant  at  4, 
6  and  8.  Based  on  the  static  analysis,  and  a  dynamic 
analysis  for  small  problem  sizes  {Nx  =  Ny  =  51  and 
Nx  -  Ny  =  61),  models  for  the  SGI  Power  were  derived 
based  on  the  formulations  in  Section  5.  Both  models 
were  based  on  a  simulation  with  1000  time  iterations. 
Table  1  shows  the  models  for  P  =  4,  6,  and  8. 


#  of  processors 

ko 

fci 

kz 

4 

6.257 

0.000 

0.021 

6 

-1.067 

0.000 

0.016 

8 

2.845 

0.000 

0.011 

Table  1:  Coefficients  for  the  model  Etime{Nx)  =  + 

ki*Nx  +  k2*  Nl  on  the  SGI  Power  Challenge. 

This  analysis  was  repeated  for  the  100  Mbps  network 
of  Sun  Hyper-Sparcs.  Table  2  shows  the  size  models  on 
the  network  of  Hyper-Sparcs  for  P  =  4,6,  and  8. 


#  of  processors 

ko 

kx 

kz 

4 

51.050 

0.000 

0.113 

6 

82.515 

0.000 

0.097 

8 

47.069 

0.000 

0.083 

Table  2:  Coefficients  for  the  model  ^time  (Nx)  —  ko  + 
ki*Nx  +  k2*  Nl  on  the  Sun  Hyper-Sparcs. 

Figures  3  and  4  show  the  models  on  the  SGI  Power 
Challenge  and  the  Sim  workstations  respectively.  From 
the  models  it  can  be  seen  that  the  execution  time  varies 
as  square  of  the  problem  size.  This  can  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  program  has  a  significant  amoimt  of 
computation  that  is  performed  within  the  triply  nested 
loops  with  loop  bounds  that  depend  on  Nx,  Ny  and  Nz, 
where  Nz  is  a  constant. 

From  Figure  3,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  predicted  times 
matched  closely  with  the  actual  execution  times.  The 
original  models  were  generated  using  small  values  of 
problem  sizes  such  as  Nx  =  Ny  —  51  and  Nx  —  Ny  =  61. 
The  models  were  then  used  to  compute  the  anticipated 
execution  time  as  Nx  and  Ny  were  varied  from  1  to  200. 
This  is  compared  to  actual  execution  times  recorded  for 
various  values  of  Nx  and  Ny.  The  errors  in  predictions 
ranged  from  about  5  to  8  percent.  Similarly,  from  Fig¬ 
ure  4,  the  error  in  the  predictions  for  the  network  of  Sun 
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Figure  3:  Problem  Size  Models  on  SGI  Power  Challenge, 
where  Ny  =  Nx,  =  21  (1000  time  iterations). 


Figure  4:  Problem  Size  Models  on  Sun  Hyper-Sparcs, 
where  Ny  =  Nx,  N^  =  21  (1000  time  iterations). 


Hyper-Sparcs  was  shghtly  higher  than  on  the  SGI  and 
ranged  from  6  to  10  percent. 

It  can  also  be  observed  from  the  models  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  SGI  Power  Challenge  is  an  order  of  mag¬ 
nitude  greater  than  the  network  of  workstations.  This  is 
because  the  MIPS  RIOOOO  processors  in  the  SGI  Power 
Challenge  machine  are  much  faster  than  the  Sun  Hyper- 
Sparcs.  Runs  with  a  single  processor  configuration  on 
each  architectmre  showed  that  the  MIPS  RIOOOO  pro¬ 
cessor  to  be  approximately  8  times  faster  that  the  Sun 
Hyper-Sparc  processor. 

On  the  SGI  Power  Challenge,  processors  configura¬ 
tions  of  (1,8,1),  (8,1,1),  (2,4,1),  (4,2,1)  were  also  mod¬ 
eled  and  compared.  Table  3  shows  the  models  for  the 
different  configurations.  Figure  5  shows  the  models  for 


Configuration 

ko 

ki 

ki 

(1,8,1) 

2.845 

0.000 

0.011 

(8,1,1) 

-7.947 

1.037 

0.013 

(2,4,1) 

2.918 

0.000 

0.012 

(4,2,1) 

-1.290 

0.000 

0.016 

Table  3:  Coefficients  for  the  model  Eumei^x)  =  fco  + 
ki*Nx+k2*  N^  on  the  SGI  Power  Challenge. 

the  four  configurations.  It  can  be  seen  that  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  size  increases,  the  (8,1,1)  and  (4,2,1)  configurations 
perform  significantly  worse  than  the  (1,8,1)  and  (2,4,1) 
configurations. 


Figure  5:  Models  for  different  processor  configurations 
on  the  SGI  Power  Challenge,  where  Ny  =  Nx,  N^  =  21 
(1000  time  iterations). 

To  quantify  this  behavior  additional  models  were  cre¬ 
ated.  Models  for  the  message  size  and  the  number  of 
messages  showed  that  the  nmnber  and  size  of  messages 
being  psissed  were  the  same  for  both  the  (8,1,1)  and 
(1,8,1)  configurations.  Thus,  the  problem  was  not  com- 
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munication  overhead.  The  next  hypothesis  was  that 
there  was  a  problem  in  the  computation  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Because  the  amount  of  work  done  in  both  the  con¬ 
figurations  should  be  equal,  interaction  with  the  memory 
system  was  suspected.  The  nmnber  of  page  faults  gen¬ 
erated  by  each  configuration  was  measured  and  is  shown 
in  Figure  6  versus  the  problem  size  for  the  (1,8,1)  and 
(8,1,1)  configurations.  The  figure  shows  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  page  faults  for  the  (8,1,1)  configuration  is  much 
higher.  The  likely  cause  for  page  fault  problems  is  irreg¬ 
ular  accesses  to  memory. 

Further  examination  of  the  code  revealed  that  the 
cause  was  a  set  of  loops  in  the  interprocessor  communi¬ 
cation  subroutine  that  accessed  a  matrix  row-wise  fash¬ 
ion.  In  Fortran,  row- wise  accesses  cause  non-imit  strides 
through  memory  that  can  increase  the  number  of  pages 
touched  and,  as  a  result,  the  number  of  page  faults.  The 
code  was  modified  by  changing  the  loop  structure  so  that 
one  instance  of  the  non-unit  stride  in  the  program  was 
removed.  Figure  7  shows  the  performance  models  for  the 
original  version  of  the  (1,8,1)  and  (8,1,1)  configurations 
and  the  optimized  version  of  the  (8,1,1)  configuration. 
The  figure  shows  that  there  was  a  significant  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  performance  of  the  modified  version  when 
compared  to  the  original  program.  Although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  operations  performed  in  the  double-nested  loops 
was  insignificant  compared  to  the  three-dimensional  field 
update  loops,  it  had  a  dramatic  affect  on  the  overall 
program  performance.  This  illustrates  how  performance 
models  can  be  used  to  uncover  imexpected  behavior  in 
applications. 


Problem  Size  (Nx) 

Figure  6:  Number  of  page  faults  on  the  SGI  Power  Chal¬ 
lenge  for  two  configurations. 

Models  in  terms  of  the  number  of  processors  were  also 
generated  on  both  platforms.  These  models  were  created 
by  changing  the  number  of  processors  while  keeping  the 
problem  size  fixed.  Table  4  shows  the  different  P  models 
for  N^,Ny  =  31,  N^,Ny  =  81,  and  N^,Ny  =  151. 


Problem  Size  (Nx) 


Figure  7:  Comparison  of  original  program  to  the  modi¬ 
fied  version. 


Size 

ko 

ki 

k2 

kz 

ki 

31 

73.081 

8.951 

0.000 

63.704 

0.000 

81 

-106.964 

0.000 

780.309 

44.899 

0.000 

151 

2.945 

0.000 

2122.639 

0.000 

0.000 

Table  4;  CoefiBcients  for  the  model  Eume{P)  =  ko  +  ki* 
P  +  k2*l/P  +  kz*\ogP  +  ki*P*\ogP  on  the  SGI  Power 
Challenge. 


The  different  models  are  shown  in  Figure  8.  From  the 
figure  it  can  be  seen  that  as  the  number  of  processors 
increase  the  performance,  in  terms  of  execution  time, 
improves.  As  the  number  of  processors  increase  there 
is  a  decrease  in  the  performance  gain.  This  is  expected 
since  as  the  number  of  processors  increase  the  parallel 
overhead  also  increases  and  this  affects  the  performance. 
From  the  figure  it  can  be  seen  that  for  problem  size  of 
Nx  =  Ny  =  31  and  =  21,  the  execution  time  drops 
gradually  until  9  processors  and  as  more  processors  are 
increased  the  execution  time  increases.  This  is  because 
at  this  point  the  processors  are  spending  more  time  ex¬ 
changing  information  than  performing  the  computation. 
The  optimum  number  of  processors  can  be  determined 
from  the  models. 

Figure  9  shows  the  models  for  the  execution  time  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  processors  on  the  network  of  Sim 
Hyper-Sparcs.  The  models  were  generated  for  Nx  —  Ny 
^  31,  Nx  =  21  and  Nx  =  Ny  =  91,  Nx  =  21.  Similar  to 
the  models  on  the  SGI  Power  Challenge,  the  performance 
of  the  program  improves  sharply  at  first  and  then  grad¬ 
ually  reduces  as  the  number  of  processors  are  increased. 
The  coefficients  for  the  models  are  shown  in  Table  5. 

Performance  models  for  the  FDTD  application  in 
terms  of  both  the  problem  size  and  the  number  of  proces¬ 
sors  were  also  generated.  The  model  for  the  execution 
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Figure  8;  Processor  Models  on  the  SGI  Power  Challenge 
(1000  time  iterations). 


Size 

ko 

ki 

k2 

kz 

k/i 

101.144 

0.000 

503.707 

0.000 

0.000 

195.574 

0.000 

1478.746 

0.000 

0.000 

KOI 

314.110 

0.798 

4268.800  . 

0.000 

0.000 

time  in  terms  of  the  number  of  processors  P  and  the 
problem  size  Nx  is: 

Etime  =  5.538  -  0.227  *  Nx  +  1.366  *  P 

-1.639  *  (Nx/P)  +  0.119  *  {N^/P) 

The  average  error  in  prediction  for  this  model  was  about 
10  percent.  Figure  10  shows  model  for  the  program  as 
both  a  function  of  problem  size  and  number  of  proces¬ 
sors. 


Figure  10:  The  Problem  Size  and  Processor  Model  on 
the  SGI  Power  Challenge,  where  Ny  =  Nx,  Nz  =  21 
(1000  time  iterations). 


Table  5:  Coefficients  for  the  model  Etime{P)  =  * 

P  +  k2*l/P  +  h*'^ogP  +  k4*P*logP  on  the  Network 
of  Sim  Hyper-Spares. 


Figure  9:  Processor  Models  on  the  Network  of  Sun 
Hyper-Sparcs  (1000  time  iterations). 


6  SUMMARY 

An  approach  to  modeling  the  performance  of  parallel 
programs  was  presented  and  applied  to  modeling  the 
FDTD  algorithm.  The  modeling  technique  is  based  on 
analyzing  the  structure  of  an  existing  program  and  mea¬ 
suring  the  performance  of  the  program  during  actual 
runs  on  the  target  architecture  as  key  factors  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  architecture  are  varied.  This  information 
is  used  to  create  a  closed-form  expression  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  time  of  the  program  in  terms  of  those  factors.  The 
expression  can  then  be  used  to  predict  the  performance 
of  the  application  over  a  wide  range  of  problem  size  and 
number  of  processors. 

The  models  showed  that  the  FDTD  appheation  per¬ 
formed  weU  when  there  was  a  sufficiently  large  prob¬ 
lem  size  resulting  in  sufficient  parallelism.  The  models 
showed  that  the  execution  time  varied  as  a  square  of  the 
problem  size.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  work  was  done  within  a  triply  nested  loop,  with 
the  outer  loop  dimension  (Nz)  held  constant.  The  mod¬ 
els  also  showed  a  degradation  in  the  performance  in  one 
of  the  configurations  as  the  problem  size  increased.  The 
reason  for  this  was  foimd  to  be  non-unit  stride  accesses 
to  memory.  This  was  corrected  by  interchanging  the 
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rows  and  columns.  This  change  resulted  in  a  30  percent 
performance  improvement  for  iV^.  =  131. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  presents  information  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  electromagnetic  analysis  tool  “LC”  which 
integrates  the  Finite-Difference  Time-Domain  (FD- 
TD)  method  with  an  interactive  Graphical  User  In¬ 
terface  (GUI).  The  paper  will  discuss  the  program 
implementation  and  design;  many  issues  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  have  surfaced,  concerning  the  problem 
of  producing  a  graphical  model  editor /simulator  that 
runs  efficiently  on  various  hardware  systems.  The 
paper  will  also  explore  how  the  solver’s  capabilities 
aid  design  engineers  when  investigating  and  solving 
packaging  and  interconnect  design  issues  as  well  as 
the  program’s  application  to  engineering  problems. 

1  Introduction 

At  the  level  of  a  chip,  or  a  device  comprised  of  sev¬ 
eral  chips  with  interconnects,  the  electromagnetic  en¬ 
vironment  is  very  complex  and  not  necessarily  well 
understood  theoretically,  numerically,  or  experimen¬ 
tally.  For  instance,  coupling  between  vias  can  distort 
signals,  mismatches  between  vias  and  signal  lines  can 
lead  to  ground-bounce,  holes  in  ground  planes  may 
result  in  increased  coupling  effects  between  board 
layers,  and  metal  traces  are  likely  to  have  reactive 


impedance  components  that  can  degrade  system  per¬ 
formance  at  higher  clock  speeds.  The  simulation  tool 
discussed  in  this  paper  was  designed  to  aid  in  under¬ 
standing  these  effects,  as  well  as  to  discover  means  to 
mitigate  and/or  overcome  these  effects.  Also,  this  pa¬ 
per  will  discuss  the  development  of  general  methods 
used  to  extract  relevant  information  from  the  simu¬ 
lation. 

2  Background 

We  have  chosen  to  use  the  Finite-Difference  Time- 
Domain  (FD-TD)  method  as  our  Maxwell’s  Equa¬ 
tions  solver  [1].  The  FD-TD  method  is  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  computational  tool:  it  gives  time-domain  data, 
useful  for  transient  analysis,  and  can  yield  frequency- 
domain  data  via  Fourier  Transforms.  Taken  together, 
all  of  these  capabilities  have  made  FD-TD  an  at¬ 
tractive  and  robust  method  for  solving  a  number  of 
electromagnetic  interaction  problems.  Previously  a 
major  limitation  to  the  full  scale  industrial  deploy¬ 
ment  of  FD-TD  tools  has  been  the  absence  of  a  ver¬ 
satile  GUI  to  generate  models  and  postprocess  the 
vast  amount  of  data  that  the  FD-TD  method  can 
generate. 

This  paper  will  discuss  an  EM  analysis  develop¬ 
ment  tool  called  “LC” .  It  consists  of  a  GUI  interface 
with  the  ability  to  auto-mesh  a  graphically  defined 
three-dimensional  user  geometry.  A  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  excitations  are  possible,  and  the  outputs  can 
yield  not  only  field  data,  but  also  voltages,  currents, 
impedances,  inductances,  capacitances  and  fluxes. 
Further,  both  time  and  frequency-domain  data  are 
available  on  output.  LC  also  allows  for  2-D  visual 
plots  of  the  full  3-D  problem  being  simulated  dur¬ 
ing  time-stepping.  The  ability  to  visualize  the  three- 
dimensional  electrodynamics  of  a  structure  lends  a 
great  deal  of  intuitive  insight  and  understanding  to 
the  user.  This  is  also  very  useful  in  identifying  prob¬ 
lem  areas  with  a  particular  design. 

Another  very  important  and  relevant  feature  of  the 
LC  tool  is  an  interface  to  SPICE  [2],  which  will  ana¬ 
lyze  a  circuit  based  on  FD-TD  field  values  linked  to 
SPICE  at  each  time  step.  The  SPICE  interface  also 
generates  output  voltages  and/or  currents  that  mod¬ 
ify  the  FD-TD  field  values  which  are  then  used  during 
the  next  FD-TD  time-step.  The  efficient  implemen¬ 
tation  of  LC  on  scalable  parallel  computers  (under 
development)  will  allow  for  the  examination  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  currently  too  computationally  large  or 
complex,  conceivably  making  inroads  into  some  of  the 
grand  challenges  facing  the  electromagnetic  engineer- 
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ing  community. 

Essentially  LC  is  an  integrated  EM  model  editor, 
simulator,  and  analysis  tool.  It’s  composed  of  150,000 
lines  of  C  and  Fortran  and  is  written  to  run  on  Unix. 
The  simulator  can  use  multiple  processors  in  parallel 
to  reduce  the  solution  time  on  shared-memory  mul¬ 
tiprocessors.  A  full  description  can  be  found  on  the 
LC  web  page  http://www.cray.com/lc/.  While  the 
program  source  code  is  not  public  domain,  a  demon¬ 
stration  version  (distributed  in  executable  form)  is 
available  for  many  types  of  computers. 

The  LC  tool  is  so  named  because  it’s  initial  de¬ 
velopment  was  driven  by  the  need  for  an  accurate 
three-dimensional  characterization  of  the  inductance 
(L)  and  capacitance  (C)  of  complex  electronic  sys¬ 
tems.  Specifically,  the  creation  of  LC  was  motivated 
by  the  need  to  develop  techniques  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  tool  that  were  both  accurate  and  suitable  for  the 
analysis/design  of  circuits  with  clock  speeds  above 
100  MHz.  Beyond  100  MHz,  circuit  interconnect  per¬ 
formance  dictates  system  performance  capabilities. 
Accurate  electrical  characterization  of  complex  elec¬ 
tronic  structures  in  three  dimensions  is  mandatory 
for  good  design.  EM  modeling  challenges  such  as 
those  associated  with  printed  circuit  boards,  multi¬ 
chip  modules,  integrated  circuit  packages,  connectors, 
and  electromagnetic  interference  are  currently  being 
performed.  LC  may  be  used  to  look  at  signal-  trans¬ 
mission  characterization  and  power  distribution  mod¬ 
eling.  The  characterization  requirements  for  these 
problems  include  an  intuitive  and  visual  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  electrodynamics  along  with  a  quantitative 
description  of  L,C ,R,Z ,and  Td  parameters. 

3  Implementation  Details 

This  section  describes  the  FD-TD  details  involv¬ 
ing  mesh  setup,  boundary  conditions,  parallelization, 
and  optimization/performance  testing.  The  bulk 
of  the  FD-TD  engine  is  based  on  standard  FD-TD 
updates  [1],  with  slight  modifications  to  allow  for 
straightforward  programming  to  communicate  to  the 
user  interface  code.  Other  key  modifications  include 
the  ability  to  choose  from  numerous  boundary  condi¬ 
tions  and  parallelization  of  the  original  serial  code. 

3.1  Meshing 

The  FD-TD  algorithm  in  LC  is  based  on  a  three 
dimensional  Cartesian  grid.  A  rectangular  zone  en¬ 
closing  the  model  space  is  discretized  into  uniformly- 
sized  cubic  cells;  thus  a  mapping  is  achieved  to  an  ijk 


(integer-indexed)  3-D  grid.  Each  3-D  cell  is  assigned 
a  single  material  definition,  based  on  the  material  at 
the  center  of  the  cell,  making  it  homogeneous.  Each 
cell  is  broken  down  into  its  six  faces,  and  a  material 
precedence  and  averaging  scheme  is  applied  to  the 
faces  of  adjoining  cells.  In  the  final  meshing  step, 
the  faces  are  broken  down  into  edges.  During  this 
meshing  procedure,  the  properties  of  the  materials 
throughout  the  grid  are  converted  into  electric  and 
magnetic  field  coefficients  assigned  to  the  edges  and 
faces  of  the  cells,  respectively. 

3.2  Boundary  Conditions 

Special  boundary  conditions  are  usually  applied  to 
the  fields  on  the  faces  of  the  computational  grid.  The 
default  boundary  condition  in  LC  is  the  first  order 
Mur  absorbing  boundary  condition  [3].  This  bound¬ 
ary  condition  absorbs  outgoing  energy,  in  effect  ex¬ 
tending  the  edge  of  the  grid  indefinitely.  The  first 
order  Mur  introduces  very  little  computational  over¬ 
head  for  this  benefit,  but  is  only  suitable  for  a  re¬ 
stricted  set  of  problems. 

The  Berenger  perfectly  matched  layers  (PML) 
boundary  condition  [4,  5]  is  also  available  in  LC.  It  is 
a  much  more  general  absorbing  boundary  condition, 
and  is  useful  for  models  with  complex  materials  and 
geometries.  Although  it  introduces  a  large  amount 
of  computation  to  the  simulation,  the  algorithm  has 
two  useful  features  for  managing  the  load.  First,  it 
is  structured  in  a  very  analogous  way  to  the  FD-TD 
algorithm.  Thus,  most  of  the  same  techniques  for  ef¬ 
ficiently  updating  cells  in  the  main  FD-TD  also  apply 
to  the  PML  region.  Second,  the  number  of  layers  in 
the  absorbing  region  is  user-defined.  The  number  of 
layers  directly  influences  the  amount  of  memory  and 
computation  required  for  the  boundary  condition.  It 
also  determines  the  accuracy  (its  ability  to  absorb 
outgoing  energy). 

3.3  Parallel  Code  Development 

The  objective  of  this  effort  is  to  fully  develop  an  in¬ 
teractive  electromagnetic  (EM)  design  and  analysis 
tool  (LC)  that  will  take  complete  advantage  of  the 
coming  class  of  scalable  parallel  computers.  The  effi¬ 
cient  implementation  of  this  tool  on  scalable  parallel 
computers  will  allow  for  the  examination  of  problems 
that  are  currently  too  computationally  large  or  com¬ 
plex,  conceivably  making  inroads  into  some  of  the 
grand  challenges  facing  the  electromagnetic  engineer¬ 
ing  community. 
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As  part  of  a  contract  with  NASA  through  the 
EMCC  (Electromagnetics  Code  Consortium),  Cray 
developed  a  parallel  FD-TD  application  program  for 
computing  RCS  (radar  cross  section).  Implemented 
using  PVM  (Parallel  Virtual  Machine)  message  pass¬ 
ing,  the  resulting  software  is  portable  to  all  HPC 
hardware.  Code  validation  and  testing  proved  that 
the  softwcire  achieved  over  50%  of  the  theoretical  peak 
performance,  while  scaling  linearly  up  to  hundreds  of 
processors  [6]. 

We  have  leveraged  this  experience  in  developing 
our  scalable  parallel  implementation  of  LC.  The  stan¬ 
dard  version  of  LC  uses  implicit  parallelism  (via  com¬ 
piler  directives)  to  achieve  parallel  speedup  on  the 
Cray  shared-memory  vector  machines,  and  on  smale- 
scale  parcdle  workstations,  such  as  the  Octane  and 
Origin  200.  An  explicitly  parallel  implementation  of 
LC,  implemented  using  the  parallel  Message  Passing 
Interface  (MPI)  [7],  is  in  progress.  This  explicitly 
parallel  version  currently  does  not  allow  for  the  full 
interactive  GUI  present  in  the  standard  version  of  LC, 
but  will  correctly  process  and  simulate  all  standard 
structures  and  materials  present  in  the  GUI  version 
ofLC. 

The  parallel  bookkeeping  and  passing  of  data  be¬ 
tween  processors  is  done  using  the  parallel  Message 
Passing  Interface  (MPI)  [7].  MPI  was  chosen  because 
it  provides  good  performance  combined  with  porta¬ 
bility,  allowing  the  parallel  version  of  LC  to  run  on  a 
wide  variety  of  architectiures  just  as  the  original  serial 
version  of  LC  did.  MPI  also  has  built  in  functional¬ 
ity  to  configure  the  parallel  machine  as  a  Cartesian 
array  (i.e.,  as  an  N  x  M  x  P  array  of  processors, 
where  N,M, and  P  are  user  selected),  in  whatever 
manner  is  appropriate  for  the  current  hardware.  This 
is  achieved  using  a  “virtual  Cartesian  array,”  created 
by  the  MPI_CREATE_CART  function. 

Much  of  the  information  about  the  simulation,  such 
as  the  grid  size  and  shape,  is  not  known  explicitly  but 
deduced  at  run  time.  The  user  can  specify  the  grid 
size  and  shape,  as  well  as  the  structure  to  analyze 
at  run-time,  just  as  the  program  is  starting  execu¬ 
tion.  If  instead  the  simulation  parameters  (material 
values  needed,  waveform  firequency  and  shape,  etc.) 
were  found  at  compile  time  and  not  run  time,  then 
every  time  a  parameter  changed  the  user  would  need 
to  enter  all  these  parameters,  recompile  the  program, 
and  finally  run  the  simulation.  By  delaying  these 
choices  until  run  time  the  user  is  spared  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  overhead  normally  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
gramming/compiling  phase. 

However,  the  same  run  time  properties  that  make 


design  easy  for  the  user  make  implementation  hard 
for  the  programmer.  If  everything  had  been  spec¬ 
ified  at  compile  time,  such  issues  as  dividing  up 
the  problem  amongst  multiple  processors,  and  inter¬ 
processor  communication,  would  have  been  examined 
and  solved  at  compile  time.  However,  because  the 
program  does  not  have  enough  information  at  com¬ 
pile  time,  it  must  wait  until  run  time.  As  it  is  running 
the  program  must  properly  redistribute  the  problem 
over  all  of  its  processors,  set  up  communication  chan¬ 
nels  to  transfer  data  between  processors,  and  funnel 
the  analysis  results  into  various  (one  to  many)  output 
data  files.  It  is  this  process  of  data  decomposition  and 
inter-process  communication  that  presents  the  most 
implementation  problems. 

The  internal  data  layout  of  LC  records  the  simula¬ 
tion  structure  as  a  list  of  “blocks”  which  can  represent 
a  material,  data  probe,  source  excitation,  or  several 
other  objects.  The  overall  structure  being  studied 
is  manipulated  by  adding,  examining,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  these  blocks.  Just  before  a  simulation  is  run,  the 
representation  is  frozen  and  converted  into  an  FDTD 
mesh,  along  with  some  extra  data  representing  the 
sources,  probes,  and  other  information  not  directly 
stored  in  the  FDTD  mesh.  This  conversion  process — 
the  transforming  of  a  block  list  into  an  FDTD  mesh, 
called  “meshing”  in  the  program — ^is  where  most  of 
the  actual  programming  problems  arise  for  the  par¬ 
allel  implementation. 

Once  the  problem  is  partitioned  onto  the  parallel 
processors,  meshing  can  proceed  just  as  it  did  in  the 
serial  version.  However,  one  cannot  use  the  origi¬ 
nal  block  list  on  each  processor,  because  then  each 
processor  would  be  meshing  and  simulating  the  en¬ 
tire  grid.  Therefore,  each  processor  obtains  a  private 
copy  of  the  block  list  and  modifies  that  copy  to  con¬ 
tain  only  relevant  blocks  (figure  1).  Each  processor  is 
responsible  for  computing  a  certain  region  of  the  to¬ 
tal  grid;  any  blocks  outside  that  region  are  discarded 
and  the  remaining  blocks  are  clipped  so  that  they  are 
totally  contained  in  the  processor’s  computational  re¬ 
gion. 

After  the  block  list  on  each  processor  has  been 
modified,  it  is  processed  normally  by  using  the  orig¬ 
inal  serial  meshing  algorithm.  Since  the  block  list 
only  specifies  blocks  within  the  processor’s  computa¬ 
tional  region,  the  meshing  algorithm  will  only  allo¬ 
cate  and  mesh  that  region.  The  process  occurs  on  all 
the  processors  in  parallel,  with  each  transforming  the 
block  list  into  a  local  grid.  Proper  manipulation  of 
the  block  list  before  this  step  insures  that  no  two  pro¬ 
cessors  try  to  allocate  and  simulate  the  same  region, 
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Figure  1:  Each  processor  obtains  and  clips  its  own 
copy  of  the  block  list 

or  overlapping  regions. 

The  process  of  discarding  and  clipping  elements  in 
the  block  list  will  automatically  divide  up  material 
blocks  correctly,  so  the  overall  structure  under  study 
will  be  properly  partitioned  and  meshed  on  the  par¬ 
allel  array  of  processors.  However,  non-material  ele¬ 
ments  will  not  function  correctly  once  they  have  been 
split  onto  multiple  processors.  The  serial  code  will 
process  a  given  source  excitation  or  data  probe  block 
as  if  it  existed  only  on  that  processor;  if  a  data  probe 
block  is  split  across  two  processors,  for  instance,  then 
each  processor  will  collect  probe  data  for  its  “local” 
probe.  Some  mechanism  must  exist  to  gather  up  the 
data  from  all  the  local  probes  into  the  larger  probes 
in  the  original  block  list. 

Similarly,  the  source  excitation  blocks  must  be  con¬ 
figured  to  spread  their  voltage  or  current  amplitude 
across  multiple  processors.  These  source  blocks  are 
modified  to  generate  a  smaller  current  or  voltage, 
based  upon  their  new  size;  for  instance,  if  voltage  ex¬ 
citation  is  split  exactly  in  half  across  two  processors, 
then  each  of  these  two  new  blocks  will  now  generate 
half  the  original  voltage.  Voltage  excitations  split  in 


Figure  2;  Splitting  of  arbitrary  elements  (wave 
sources  and  probes)  across  processor  boundaries. 
Compare  a  simulation  running  on  one  processor  (left) 
and  distributed  on  two  processors  (right).  Arrows 
show  data  flow  between  the  processors  rimning  the 
simulation  and  external  stimulus/data  storage 

3.4  Optimization 

Many  techniques  to  speed  the  FD-TD  time-stepping 
process  have  been  tried  in  LC.  During  each  half  time- 
step,  every  field  update  is  independent  of  the  others. 
Thus  substantial  speedups  can  be  achived  by  overlap¬ 
ping  the  field  updates.  Vector  computers  are  effective 
when  the  grid  dimensions  are  large,  because  the  field 
updates  form  a  long  vector  update,  hiding  memory 
access  time.  If  the  fields  are  updated  in  a  pattern 
which  results  in  consecutive  memory  addresses  be¬ 
ing  used,  optimum  memory  access  patterns  can  be 
achieved.  In  Fortran,  this  means  that  the  inner-most 
loop  of  the  grid  update  varies  the  left-most  array  in¬ 
dex.  Cache-based  computers  with  long  cache  lines, 
like  the  IBM  RS/6000,  this  pattern  effectively  uses 
the  computer’s  ability  to  overlap  memory  access  with 
computation. 

Efficient  use  of  a  computer  requires  that  the  com¬ 
putational  requirements  are  balanced  with  the  mem- 


other  ways  will  generate  voltage  amplitudes  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  new  size. 

Data  probe  blocks  gather  their  data  locally  on  each 
processor,  and  must  somehow  combine  the  data  into  a 
final,  single  value.  The  parallel  implementation  does 
this  by  collecting  probe  information  data  from  every 
processor.  This  probe  information  lists  what  probes 
exist  on  what  processors.  If  an  element  such  as  a 
data  probe  spans  multiple  processors,  the  element 
is  divided  into  pieces:  one  piece  of  the  probe  goes 
onto  each  processor.  During  the  simulation  the  pieces 
combine  their  data  so  that  they  appear  and  generate 
output  as  if  they  were  one  single  large  probe  (figure  2. 
This  data  is  then  written  out  to  disk  storage  or  visu¬ 
alized  for  the  user,  as  it  was  in  the  original  serial  LC 
implementation. 


ory  bandwidth  requirements.  The  large  memory 
bandwidth  requirement  of  FD-TD  limits  its  perfor¬ 
mance.  In  a  simple  FD-TD  field  update,  seven 
operands  are  fetched,  and  one  result  stored,  with  only 
six  operations  performed.  Many  computers  have  the 
ability  to  combine  a  multiply-add  operation  of  the 
form  a*b  +  c  into  a  single  operation.  This  ability  re¬ 
duces  the  effective  number  of  operations  to  four;  thus, 
two  values  must  move  for  every  operation  performed. 

The  number  of  operands  which  are  read  from  mem¬ 
ory  can  be  reduced  while  updating  a  homogeneous 
region  of  the  grid.  This  optimization  decreases  the 
memory  bandwidth  requirement  relative  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  operations.  In  this  case,  two  operand  fetches 
from  main  memory  can  be  eliminated,  reducing  the 
total  to  five  per  update.  LC  automatically  detects 
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Figure  3:  LC  electromagnetic  simulation  perfor¬ 
mance 


global  conditions  of  this  type  and  employs  an  opti¬ 
mized  update. 

Since  the  field  updates  are  independent,  parallel 
FD-TD  is  straightforward.  The  grid  can  be  divided 
into  as  many  regions  as  necessary,  with  each  region 
assigned  to  a  processor.  In  a  shared  memory  com¬ 
puter,  the  only  limiting  factor  is  the  size  of  the  re¬ 
gions.  If  the  regions  become  too  small,  the  processors 
have  insufficient  work  available  between  synchroniza¬ 
tion  points.  In  a  distributed  memory  computer,  an 
additional  constraint  of  communication  overhead  is 
present;  the  field  values  in  the  adjacent  region  are 
required  when  updating  fields  on  the  edge  of  a  re¬ 
gion.  Again,  when  the  regions  are  large,  this  com¬ 
munication  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  overall  run 
time.  A  hybrid  computer  architecture,  such  as  the 
Cray  Origin  2000,  can  be  programmed  efiiciently  as 
a  shared  memory  computer  as  long  as  the  grid  regions 
are  much  larger  than  the  hardware  page  size;  most  of 
the  memory  will  reside  on  the  local  compute  node, 
with  inter-node  communication  occurring  at  the  re¬ 
gion  and  page  boundaries. 

3.5  Performance 

To  obtain  some  insight  into  the  performance  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  FD-TD  solver  in  LC,  a  benchmark 
problem  was  created.  It  was  designed  to  be  small 
enough  to  be  practical  to  run  on  a  desktop  com¬ 
puter.  This  benchmark  structure  is  a  microstrip  run¬ 
ning  over  a  rectangular  hole  in  a  groundplane;  the  size 
of  the  simulation  is  approximately  1.3  Megabytes  on 
architectures  using  a  32-bit  floating  point  representa¬ 
tion.  The  benchmark  was  run  on  as  many  computers 
as  available,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  figure  3. 
For  the  multi-CPU  computers,  the  speeds  shown  are 
for  a  single  CPU. 


Figure  4:  Comparison  of  ideal  (linear)  speedup  to 
measure  speedup.  Measurements  were  made  on  a  127 
processor  Cray  Origin  2000  computer. 


Early  tests  using  the  MPI  explicitly  parallel  form 
of  LC  on  a  small  (8  processor)  Origin  2000  show  a 
linear  to  superlinear  speedup  on  a  small  microstrip 
simulation.  Larger  applications  do  not  achieve  super- 
linear  performance,  but  show  better  scalability  than 
the  smaller  applications  (figure  4).  The  break  point 
at  20-25  processors  is  the  point  where  each  processor 
can  fit  all  of  its  data  in  local  cache,  explaining  the 
sudden  slope  increase  in  the  curve  at  25-1-  processors. 


4  Modeling  and  Parameter  Ex¬ 
traction  of  3-D  Structures 

In  the  current  work,  a  priority  was  given  to  three- 
dimensional  modeling  accuracy.  The  current  tech¬ 
niques  employ  a  simple  method  that  uses  the  char¬ 
acteristic  definitions  of  inductance  to  quantitatively 
determine  the  true  inductive  response  directly  firom 
the  field  data.  Full-wave  solutions  to  Maxwell’s  equa¬ 
tions  axe  used  within  the  FD-TD  engine  to  accu¬ 
rately  determine  the  true  return-path  distributions. 
The  user  controls  the  tradeoff  between  accuracy  and 
computational-resource  usage. 


4.1  Modeling  Signal  Path  Inductance 

Direct  calculation  of  the  equivalent-circuit  induc¬ 
tance  (self  or  mutual)  of  any  three-dimensional 
path  is  obtained  with  a  simple  application  of  first- 
principles  of  electromagnetics  [8]. 

Inductance  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  magnetic 
flux  (t>  through  a  surface  S  that  links  a  current  I  flow¬ 
ing  through  the  surface.  The  current  flowing  through 
the  surface  S  is  found  by  integrating  the  magnetic 
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field  H  on  the  closed  contour  around  the  surface. 

£  _  ^  _  Js^  '  _  Is 

~ i~ §^H-dr  §^H-di 

In  the  FD-TD  grid,  these  integrals  translate  into  dis¬ 
crete  sums  of  field  values  in  the  FD-TD  grid,  approx¬ 
imating  the  continuous  field  values  given  in  equation 
(1). 


Ec^-A 


(2) 


Where  A  =  Ax  =  Ay  =  A2;.  If  the  measurements  of 
magnetic  fiux  0  and  current  I  are  made  on  a  finite 
length  I  of  transmission  line,  the  inductance  per  unit 
length  C  is  found  from  the  inductance  £  by 


(3) 


The  capacitance  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  charge 
in  a  volume  enclosed  by  a  surface  to  the  electromag¬ 
netic  potential  of  the  surface.  The  charge  in  a  volume 
is  found  by  integrating  the  electric  field  on  the  sur¬ 
face  enclosing  that  region,  and  the  potential  is  found 
using  a  line  integral  of  the  electric  field; 


Q  _  §gQ  -ds  _  §geE-ds 
V~  f^E-dl  ~  J^E-dl 


(4) 


C 


Figure  5:  Inductance  calculated  from  flux  through  S 
and  current  on  the  transmission  line 


Mutual  inductance  between  two  traces,  1  and  2, 
is  modeled  by  calculating  the  total  amount  of  flux 
caught  in  the  flux  net  defined  by  ABCD  when  the 
signal  current  I2  is  sent  down  trace  2.  The  above 
illustrative  example  was  simple  and  two-dimensional 
in  nature.  Consider  how  this  simple  method  is  used 
to  quantify  the  dramatic  increase  in  effective  trace 
inductance  when  a  slot  is  cut  in  the  ground  plane. 
Now  the  return  path  current  is  diverted  around  the 
slot.  This  new  return  path  converts  the  simple  planer 
flux  net  in  figure  5  to  a  hockey  net  configuration.  An 
example  simulation  of  the  above  structures  uncovers 
a  tripling  of  effective  trace  inductance  due  to  the  slot 
in  the  ground  plane. 


In  the  FD-TD  simulation,  these  integrals  translate 
into  discrete  sums  of  fields  values  taken  from  the  FD- 
TD  grid: 


4.2  Inductance  Modeling  of  three- 
dimensional  Power-Distribution 
Structures 


^^EEs^-g-AA 

Ec^-A 


(5) 


For  example,  given  a  two  conductor  transmission  line 
as  shown  in  Figure  5,  the  flux  integral  would  be  per¬ 
formed  on  the  surface  5  with  the  direction  of  the  sur¬ 
face  vector  dS  as  shown.  The  current  integral  would 
be  performed  along  the  contour  C. 

With  this  method,  the  challenge  of  modeling  three- 
dimensional  inductance  simply  reduces  to  the  user 
properly  defining  the  closed  surface  over  which  the 
flux  integration  is  performed.  Call  this  closed  surface 
the  fiux  net  5.  The  incremental  inductance  for  the 
segment  of  trace  1  from  A  to  B  is  calculated  using  the 
flux  net  defined  by  the  plane  ABCD.  The  return  cur¬ 
rent  flows  from  C  to  D.  The  upper  and  lower  edges  of 
this  flux  net  are  defined  by  the  edges  of  the  conduc¬ 
tors  that  carry  the  signal  and  return-path  currents. 


Determining  the  equivalent  lumped  inductance  of 
a  three-dimensional  structure  is  of  critical  impor¬ 
tance  to  electrical  engineers  involved  in  package  de¬ 
sign.  Physical  and  electrical  design  restrictions  can 
be  met  and  optimal  performance  can  be  achieved 
if  this  inductance  is  known  before  the  prototyping 
stage.  Signal-path  inductance  can  be  modeled  with 
L  =  f.  In  this  approach,  knowledge  of  the  ground 
current  I  return  path  is  required  to  extract  the  flux 
This  is  a  fairly  straightforward  extraction  for  sim¬ 
ple  structures,  such  as  a  coaxial  cable.  For  more 
complex  models  this  return  path  current,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  inductance,  is  not  as  easily  determined.  One 
such  example  of  a  structure  without  a  simple  equa¬ 
tion  for  inductance  is  a  power  distribution  system 
composed  of  numerous  meshed  ground/power  planes 
with  connecting  vias.  This  inductance  method  uti¬ 
lizes  a  system-level  approach  involving  the  analysis 
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Figure  6:  Power  distribution  structure. 

This  novel  “black-box”  method  of  solving  for  dis¬ 
tributed  structure  inductance  is  visualized  in  the 
block  diagram  of  (figure  6).  In  this  configuration,  an 
input  signal  is  excited  and  the  voltage  (V)  across  the 
input  is  measured.  The  signal  path  is  shorted  out  at 
the  output,  where  the  current  (I)  is  measured.  With 
these  two  sets  of  data  available,  the  inductance  of  the 
system  can  now  be  calculated  using  equation  (6): 


Si 

This  approach  does  not  depend  on  the  interior  com¬ 
position  of  the  structure  itself,  but  rather  on  the  ratio 
of  the  voltage  across  the  input  to  the  output  current 
time  derivative.  The  voltage-to-current  relationship 
(shown  in  figure  7)  develops  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
structure’s  inductive  element. 


Time  time 


Figure  7:  Inductance  voltage-to-current  relationship; 
Gaussian  pulse  input  signal. 


Figure  8:  Meshed  pcb  structure  modeled  in  FD-TD 
interface 

is  based  on  an  actual  power  distribution  structure. 
When  the  planes  are  meshed,  approximately  50%  of 
the  metal  is  removed.  The  input  voltage  waveform  is 
measured  between  a  power  plane  and  a  ground  plane. 
A  via  short  to  a  ground  plane  on  top  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  provides  the  current  response  which  is  due  to  the 
structure’s  inductive  element.  Until  now,  the  induc¬ 
tance  calculation  for  this  type  of  structure  has  been 
done  on  a  piecewise  scale;  that  is,  by  examining  the 
effects  of  the  power/ground  planes  on  the  vias  and 
vice  versa. 

However,  by  applying  this  new  system-level 
method  to  the  system,  it  is  possible  to  represent 
the  entire  structure  as  a  lumped  inductor  with  one 
straightforward  calculation.  After  running  the  FD- 
TD  simulation  and  extracting  the  required  voltage 
and  current  measurements,  the  inductance  of  a  3mm 
X  3mm  subsection  of  a  PCB  was  found  in  the  numer¬ 
ical  model  to  be  83.8pH. 

It  is  clear  that  this  approach  can  be  useful  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  optimal  physical  parameters  of  a  system 
while  staying  within  electrically-dictated  inductance 
thresholds  that  often  accompany  high  speed  digital 
applications.  This  method  can  be  integral  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  certain  design  guidehnes  for  structures 
similar  to  the  one  in  figure  8. 


4.2.1  Meshed  PCB  Model 

A  significant  problem  in  modeling  and  designing  high 
speed  digital  applications  has  been  understanding 
how  to  extract  system-level  parameters  from  complex 
distributed  systems.  One  such  complicated  structure 
is  shown  in  figure  8.  This  structure  is  a  meshed  pcb 
system  of  three  power  planes  with  current  sources  at 
the  edges,  five  ground  planes,  and  several  vias  con¬ 
necting  the  power  and  ground  planes.  The  model 


5  Conclusion 

This  work  has  direct  application  for  analysis  and  de¬ 
sign  of  advanced  electronic  components  such  as  mul¬ 
tichip  modules  (MCM)  and  mixed  signal  modules. 
The  capabilities  of  LC  address  requirements  that  are 
currently  being  pursued  in  both  the  defense  and  com¬ 
mercial  sectors.  It  is  directly  applicable  to  existing 
efforts  in  design  and  analysis  of  advanced  packaged 
modules,  low  cost  electronic  packaging,  phased  ar- 
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ray  antennas,  MCMs,  mixed  signal  modules,  and  the 
study  of  electromigration  phenomenology.  We  even¬ 
tually  envision  a  tool  that  will  not  only  be  able  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  complex  electromagnetic  interactions  within 
individual  devices  and  components  but  will  also  ad¬ 
dress  coupling  of  energy  into  electronic  devices  from 
external  sources  (for  example  noise  or  jamming  sig¬ 
nals)  . 

We  are  planning  to  investigate  the  use  of  grid  parti¬ 
tioning  to  employ  specialized  field  updates  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  memory  and  memory  bandwidth  re¬ 
quired  during  the  simulation.  Using  this  technique, 
the  amount  of  memory  required  can  be  reduced  by 
up  to  two  thirds,  and  the  processing  speed  can  be 
increased  by  a  factor  of  two. 

We  plan  to  add  new  algorithm  and  postprocessing 
features  that  are  requested  by  users.  One  algorithm 
directly  relevant  to  modeling  power  and  signal  distri¬ 
bution  structures  involves  taking  into  account  losses 
due  to  skin  effects.  Another  one  is  the  modeling  of 
dispersive  materials  [9,  10,  11]. 

LC  has  been  the  culmination  of  approximately  a 
decade  of  electromagnetics  research  and  development 
at  Cray.  This  experience  includes  CRADAs  with  Na¬ 
tional  Labs,  government  funding  of  Radar  Cross  Sec¬ 
tion  (RCS)  work,  and  code  development  at  North¬ 
western  University  and  the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder. 
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Abstract 

The  implementation  of  a  parallel,  three  dimensional,  finite  difference  time  domain  (FDTD)  computer 
program  is  considered  and  applied  to  a  test  scattering  problem  on  a  multi-user  network  of  desktop 
workstations.  The  computation  has  primarily  been  done  on  a  local  area  network  (LAN)  using  six  identical 
HP  9000/715  workstations  (i.e.  a  homogeneous  environment)  with  the  Parallel  Virtual  Machine  (PVM) 
software  being  employed  as  the  communications  harness. 

In  this  paper  the  sequential  and  parallel  FDTD  approaches  are  reviewed.  We  investigate  the  factors 
which  cause  a  reduction  in  efficiency  in  the  latter,  such  as  host  allocation  and  load  balcincing.  We  propose 
a  task  migration  process,  which  is  efficient  for  the  FDTD  algorithm,  as  a  partial  solution.  The  advantages 
of  this  approsich  are  discussed  and  further  developments  based  on  available  computational  resources  are 
suggested. 


Introduction 

The  finite  difference  time  domain  method  (FDTD),  as  formulated  by  Yee[l],  is  now  a  well  established, 
numerical  and  storage  intensive,  approach  to  solving  Maxwell’s  equations  for  the  electromagnetic  field.  The 
FDTD  method  has  been  employed,  for  example,  in  the  design  of  microwave  circuits[2],  in  radar  cross  section 
prediction[3]  and  in  antenna  design[4].  Presently,  the  method  is  being  used  extensively  in  investigations 
of  biological  interaction  with  electromagnetic  fields[5].  The  modelling  of  the  fields  radiated  by  a  mobile 
telephone,  when  it  is  close  to  the  human  head,  is  a  very  active  area  of  research  at  this  time.  Not  least 
due  to  the  complexity  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  latter  interaction  necessitates  that  a  parallel 
algorithm  be  used  in  order  to  solve  the  FDTD  equations  within  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  with  available 
resources. 

The  nonsequential  FDTD  method  has  been  investigated  on  a  variety  of  hardware  including  transputers[6, 
7],  vector  computers[8],  massively  parallel  processors[8,  9]  and  networks  of  workstations[10,  11].  Excluding 
vector  computation,  the  general  strategy  has  been  to  apply  a  straightforward  geometric  decomposition  of  the 
total  volume,  an  approach  that  is  also  employed  in  other  areas  of  technical  computing,  for  example  molecular 
dynamics[12].  In  order  to  achieve  optimum  geometric  decomposition,  the  topology  of  the  connections  between 
the  processors  working  concurrently  on  the  problem  must  map  the  geometry  of  the  data-domain  that  the 
problem  is  defined  upon. 

In  this  paper  we  follow  the  approach  of  Chew  and  Fusco,  this  time  operating  on  a  network  of  HP9000/715 
workstations  with  the  aid  of  the  Parallel  Virtual  Machine  (PVM)  software[13].  The  test  problem  simulates 
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Figure  1:  Segmentation  of  solution  region  into  N  subspaces  by  partitioning  the  grid  along  one  dimension. 
In  this  case,  the  y-axis  is  partitioned  and  N  =  4. 


the  scattering  of  a  2.5  GHz  sinusoidal  plane  wave  by  a  lossless  dielectric  sphere  (er  =  4.0),  where  the  rest  of 
the  computation  space  consists  of  air.  Timestepping  continues  until  steady  state  conditions  are  achieved  in 
each  Yee  cell;  owing  to  symmetry  only  one  quarter  of  the  problem  needs  to  be  evaluated.  This  simple  test 
case  was  used  so  that  the  efficiency  of  this  method  could  be  assessed  and  optimized  before  being  used  on 
more  complex  and  useful  calculations. 


The  sequential  and  parallel  FDTD  Algorithms 

Other  papers  in  this  volume  present  the  FDTD  algorithm  in  considerable  detail.  However,  for  the  sake  of 
completeness,  we  give  the  salient  details  for  a  sequential  implementation  of  the  method  here  in  order  to 
facilitate  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  this  is  enhanced  to  achieve  a  parallel  implementation. 

The  finite  difference  approach  to  solving  Maxwell’s  equations  for  the  electromagnetic  field,  as  a  function 
of  position  and  time,  approximates  the  infinite  space-time  continuum  by  a  discrete  three  dimensional  spatial 
grid  of  finite  extent  on  which  the  electromagnetic  field  components  are  updated  at  successive,  discrete  time 
steps,  that  is  on  a  temporal  grid.  The  partial  derivatives  occurring  in  Maxwell’s  equations  are  approximated 
by  difference  equations  defined  with  respect  to  the  spatial  and  temporal  grid.  Yee’s^  approach  is  to  treat 
Maxwell’s  curl  equations  as  a  pair  of  coupled,  first  order,  partial  differential  equations  and  uses  a  specific 
griding  arrangement,  motivated  by  simple  electromagnetic  principles,  which  makes  the  difference  approxi¬ 
mations  accurate  to  second  order.  Although  this  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  solution  strategy,  or  choice  of 
grid  structure,  the  Yee  method  quickly  became  a  de-facto  standard  in  computational  electromagnetics [8]. 

The  Yee  algorithm  is  expressed  as  a  loop  over  a  finite  number  of  timesteps  where  the  work  done  at  each 
timestep  is  as  follows: 

1.  Update  the  E-field  components,  a  task  which  uses  only  previously  computed  E  and  H-field  components. 
The  update,  at  each  point  on  the  spatial  grid,  is  therefore  independent  of  updates  at  other  points  on 
the  spatial  grid,  for  this  timestep,  and  requires  only  field  values  from  adjacent  Yee  cells  due  to  the 
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form  of  the  finite  difference  equations. 

2.  Augment  time  by  one  half  of  a  time  step. 

3.  Update  the  H-field  components,  a  task  which  uses  the  E-field  components  computed  in  1  above  as  well 
as  only  the  previously  computed  H-field  components.  Again,  the  update,  at  each  point  on  the  spatial 
grid,  is  independent  of  updates  at  other  points  on  the  spatial  grid,  for  this  timestep,  and  requires  only 
field  values  firom  adjacent  Yee  cells  due  to  the  form  of  the  finite  difference  equations. 

4.  Apply  outer  radiation  boundary  conditions  to  the  surfaces  of  the  finite  volume  in  order  to  compensate 
for  truncation  of  the  infnite  spatial  continuum.  The  boundary  condition  is  applied  in  a  point  by  point 
fashion  with  the  computations  at  each  point  being  independent  but  requiring  results  from  step  1  above. 

Clearly,  the  Yee  algorithm  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  concurrency,  a  feature  that  cannot  be  fully  exploited  on 
a  single  processor  computer  even  with  vectorization.  Theoretically,  a  multi-processor  computer  with  enough 
processors  could  update  the  E  or  H  field  accross  the  entire  spatial  grid  in  the  time  taken  to  update  at  one 
spatial  point,  providing  of  course  that  the  computer  had  enough  memory  to  simultaneously  hold  all  field 
values  in  core  (see,  for  example,  the  work  by  Davidson  etal  [9]  on  the  implementation  on  the  FDTD  method 
using  8192  processors  on  a  Connection  Machine,  model  CM-2). 

In  practice,  geometric  decomposition  is  used  to  partition  the  grid  into  subspaces  each  of  which  is  assigned 
to  one  processor.  Due  to  the  form  of  the  finite  difference  equations,  it  is  necessary  to  exchange  data  between 
processors,  in  a  distributed  or  non-uniform  memory  access  environment,  at  the  end  of  each  time  step;  this  is 
needed  in  order  to  update  field  values  along  the  interfaces.  This  corresponds,  physically,  to  a  travelling  wave 
propagating  across  the  total  volume.  In  figure  1  we  show  the  way  in  which  we  have  partitioned  the  total 
volume  among  four  processors;  in  general  there  may  be  N  such  processors.  This  is  consistent  with  the  linear 
topology  of  the  10  Base-2  thinwire  ethernet  (10  Mbits/second)  which  connects  together  the  HP  workstations 
in  our  laboratory. 

In  an  attempt  to  obtain  (static)  load  balancing  and  hence  synchronization  of  the  tasks  we  make  sure  that 
each  processor  is  given  an  equal  number  of  points  to  handle,  meaning  that  the  number  of  points  along  the 
Y-axis  ( Jmax  +  1)  must  be  an  exact  multiple  of  the  number  of  processors.  This  is  a  reasonable  assumption 
for  a  parallel  virtual  machine  consisting  of  a  homogeneous  network  of  free  workstations.  By  free,  we  mean 
that  no  one  is  logged  onto  the  workstation  or  a  negligible  amount  of  work  is  being  performed,  in  other  words 
the  workstation  is  lightly  loaded.  The  programs  which  update  fields  in  the  first  and  last  regions  (subspaces 
1  and  4,  respectively  in  figure  1)  require  boundary  conditions  to  be  obeyed  but  are  otherwise  identical  to 
the  program  used  in  all  other  regions.  The  extra  time  consumed  in  applying  the  boundary  conditions  is 
insignificant  compared  to  the  time  spent  updating  fields  within  the  volume  and  does  not  therefore  introduce 
a  load  imbalance  into  the  virtual  machine.  These  programs  have  been  named,  for  obvious  reasons,  first,  last 
and  middle. 

During  a  single  timestep,  a  host  must: 

1.  transmit /receive  the  E-field  components  from  the  previous  time  set-up  (evaluated  at  the  boundary 
between  subspaces); 

2.  compute  H-field  values  in  the  subspace; 

3.  transmit/receive  the  H-field  components  (in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  E-field  values); 

4.  compute  the  E-field  values  in  the  subspace. 

This  process  is  continued  until  a  steady  state  is  achieved.  The  transmission  and  reception  of  boundary  field 
values,  at  each  timestep,  is  illustrated  schematically  in  figure  2,  for  an  arbitrary  middle  host  called  X.  The 
first  and  last  hosts  also  transmit  and  receive  boundary  field  values  but  only  half  as  many  as  a  middle  host. 
If  figure  2  were  redrawn  for  the  first  host,  then  the  lefthand  side  would  be  missing,  while  a  similar  figure  for 
the  last  host  would  omit  the  righthand  side. 
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Figure  2:  Communications  of  the  electromagnetic  field  components  for  one  host  during  the  nth  timestep; 
the  geometric  domain  has  been  partitioned  along  the  Y-axis  only. 


Message  Passing  Harnesses 

Even  today,  many  scientific  programmers  develop  sequential  codes  in  a  top-down  fashion  with  the  Von- 
Neumann  concepts  of  computer  architecture  in  mind.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  codes  are  often 
restructured  to  take  advantage  of  compiler  optimizations  exploiting  hardware  features  such  as  pipelining, 
chaining  and,  perhaps,  vectorization,  the  approach  taken  by  scientific  programmers  has  been  largely  to  rely 
upon  third  party  utilities/libraries  to  enhance  their  code  performance;  one  example  is  the  basic  linear  algebra 
system  (BLAS).  As  long  as  these  libraries  are  available  on  an  architecture,  codes  dependent  on  the  libraries 
are  assured  of  high  performance  on  that  architecture.  Consequently,  in  the  era  of  parallel  and  distributed 
computing  a  number  of  message  passing  harnesses  appeared  obviating  the  need  for  scientific,  particularly 
Fortran,  programmers  to  learn  about  network  programming.  Message  passing  harnesses  first  appeared  on 
transputers  towards  the  late  eighties,  but  with  the  adoption  of  the  Internet  Protocol  (IP)  as  a  defacto  global 
standard  in  the  early  ninties  harnesses  quickly  became  available  for  UNIX  workstations,  and  even  UNIX 
mainframes,  connected  by  IP  networks. 

The  novice  should  appreciate  that  message  passing  harnesses  are  simply  a  layer  of  software  that  sit 
between  an  application  program  and  operating  system  interfaces.  It  is  the  within  the  operating  system  that 
the  physical  transmission  and  reception  of  data  takes  place  just  as  data  is  written  to  and  read  from  disk. 
Sometimes  the  message  passing  layer  is  thin  and  provides  very  little  abstract  functionality,  sometimes  the 
converse  is  true.  Related  to  the  rapid  growth  in  the  use  of  message  passing  is  the  fact  that  the  Berkeley 
Standard  Unix  distribution  (BSD)  implemented  and  standardized  an  abstract  data  construct  known  as  a 
socket.  In  this  model,  the  network  hardware,  the  CPU  hardware,  their  mutual  interaction,  the  specifics  of 
the  protocol  and  the  role  of  the  operating  system  are  all  encapsulated  within  socket  routines  and  thereby 
hidden  from  a  socket  programmer.  This  means  that  network  programming  becomes  a  matter  of  manipulating 
sockets  and  data  buffers  in  real  time,  a  task  easily  accomplished  in  the  C  language  and  frequently  referred  to 
as  IP  socket  programming.  With  the  standardization  of  the  IP  socket  programming  model,  implementations 
of  sockets  have  become  available  for  all  operating  systems  in  common  use.  On  a  UNIX  workstation,  and  on 
a  PC,  message  passing  harnesses  are  simply  an  interface  between  an  application  program  and  socket  routines 
therefore. 

In  the  late  eighties  and  early  ninties  there  was  a  proliferation  of  message  passing  harnesses,  each  providing 
different  functionality  and  therefore  incompatible.  In  the  physical  sciences  and  engineering  communities  PVM 
was  seen  as  a  de-facto  standard  and  was,  and  continues  to  be,  widely  used.  Many  computer  manufacturers 
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now  provide  implementations  of  PVM  which  are  highly  optimized  for  use  on  their  architecture  just  as  they 
do  also  for  BLAS  routines.  To  date,  there  is  no  ANSI  standard  for  message  passing  harnesses,  however 
beginning  in  1992  around  forty  organizations  created  a  working  group  to  propose,  but  not  to  implement  as 
such,  a  ‘standard’  for  message  passing;  this  effort  was  known  as  the  Message  Passing  Interface  forum  and  the 
standard  created  is  known  as  MPI.  Vendors  of  massively  parallel  processors  support  the  MPI  standard  on 
their  own  particular  architectures,  for  example  SGI/ Cray  on  the  Cray  T3E;  a  number  of  implementations  of 
MPI  have  also  appeared  for  workstations,  for  example  CHIMP:  the  common  high  level  interface  to  message 
passing  from  the  Edinburgh  parallel  computer  centre[14].  In  this  article,  we  have  chosen  to  focus  only  on 
PVM  deferring  consideration  of  other  message  passing  architectures  for  future  work. 


Latency  in  PVM 

The  costs  inherent  in  using  PVM  for  our  FDTD  calculation  are  twofold,  regardless  of  the  computing  envi¬ 
ronment  used.  Initially,  there  is  a  fixed  set  up  cost  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  process  must  spawn  the  last 
process  and  several  copies  of  the  middle  processes  and  prepare  them  for  subsequent  FDTD  timestep  updates. 
This  cost  can  be  amortized  over  subseqent  timesteps  such  that  if  there  are  very  many  timesteps,  the  setup 
costs  become  insignificant.  The  second,  and  critical,  limitation  is  the  cost  of  communicating  boundary  field 
values  coupled  to  process  synchronization,  because  this  has  to  be  done  at  every  timestep  and  is  therefore 
an  increasing  cost;  in  the  event  that  this  cost,  within  one  timestep,  exceeds  the  reduction  in  computation 
time  for  that  timestep,  derived  from  domain  decomposition,  then  the  distributed  FDTD  implementation  will 
always  require  more  time  than  its  sequential  analogue. 

In  simple  terms,  the  time  consumed  in  updating  the  electromagnetic  fields  in  a  subdomain  depends  on  the 
total  number  of  points  in  the  volume  and  on  the  CPU  speed;  part  of  this  time  may  be  spent  applying  boundary 
conditions  at  the  surface  of  the  volume.  Correspondingly,  the  time  consumed  in  transferring  boundary  field 
values  depends  on  the  surface  area  of  the  volume  and  on  the  transmission  time  for  a  message  between 
processes.  Aside  from  the  limitations  of  network  hardware,  the  PVM  system  itself  has  an  associated  latency 
just  as  any  message  passing  system  does;  the  reader  should  appreciate  that  the  design  of  a  complicated  utility 
such  as  PVM  requires  trade-offs  between  reliability,  portability  and  efficiency.  A  rudimentary  discussion  of 
PVM,  and  a  trivial  implementation,  can  be  found  in  Robbins  and  Robbins[15]. 

PVM  uses  a  spoke  and  hub  system  akin  to  that  employed  in  the  airline  transport  industry.  On  each 
processor  there  is  a  PVM  daemon  (pumd),  that  is  a  hub,  which  communicates  directly  with  PVM  tasks 
running  on  that  processor  using  either  TCP /IP  sockets  or  Unix  domain  style  sockets.  The  PVM  daemons, 
on  each  processor,  communicate  with  each  other  using  UDP /IP  sockets.  A  message  from  a  task  on  host  A 
destined  for  a  task  on  host  B,  travels  first  to  the  pvmd  on  host  A,  then  to  the  pvmd  on  host  B  and  finally 
to  the  task  on  host  B.  Enroute  there  is  some  buffering  through  send  and  receive  queues  within  the  pvmds; 
more  critically,  the  UDP /IP  protocol  is  an  unreliable  delivery  protocol  requiring  PVM  to  implement  message 
fragmentation  and  an  acknowledgement /retry  mechanism  to  ensure  message  delivery.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  PVM  does  permit  direct  task  to  task  communication  using  TCP/IP  sockets  and  thereby  avoiding 
the  pvmds;  this  option  is  mentioned  in  the  PVM  user  manual  with  the  corollary  that  it  does  not  scale  well, 
therefore  we  have  not  used  it  in  our  present  work. 


Initial  Results 

The  effectiveness  of  the  parallel  FDTD  code  was  gauged  by  defining  the  speed-up,  5,  as  the  ratio  of  the 
execution  times  for  the  equivalent  serial  code  (Tser)  to  the  parallel  one  (Tpar))  that  is: 

ri  _  Tser 

^  ~  T  ' 

-*par 

In  the  first  instance,  the  network  was  not  dedicated  to  these  tasks.  One  can  see,  from  figure  3,  that  the  speed 
up  for  a  given  number  of  processors  increases  with  the  number  of  grid  elements,  that  is  with  a  decreasing 
mesh  size,  although  there  are  some  occasions  where  the  speed-up  drops  below  what  one  would  expect.  An 
example  of  this  behaviour  is  the  case  of  five  processors  with  the  finest  mesh  {6  =  1.48  mm).  The  speedup 
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Figure  3:  The  speed-ups  for  up  to  five  processors  when  the  network  was  not  dedicated  to  the  PVM  tasks,  o 
points  are  for  a  mesh  size  of  0.00148  metres,  x  for  a  mesh  size  of  0.0017  metres,  +  for  a  mesh  size  of  0.003 
metres, for  a  mesh  of  0.00616  metres. 


would  appear  to  far  from  optimal  with  5  =  1.86.  It  was  speculated  that  another  user  had  begun  a  job 
on  one  of  the  hosts  and  so  the  run  was  repeated  with  the  all  workstations  reserved  for  the  duration  of 
the  test;  results  are  shown  in  figure  4.  For  the  particular  case  just  mentioned,  a  much  improved  speedup, 
S  =  3.45,  was  found.  The  approximate  factor  two  increase  in  the  speedup,  that  is  a  halving  of  the  execution 
time,  reinforces  the  assumption  that  two  jobs  sharing  a  host  was  the  cause  of  the  initial  poor  result.  The 
speedup  of  5  =  3.45  using  five  processors,  with  dedicated  use  of  the  network,  is  clearly  the  upper  bound 
for  this  particular  problem.  We  have  shown  that  this  is  an  unlikely  figure  to  achieve  under  typical  network 
conditions  and  have  quantified  the  dramatic  reduction  in  efficiency  that  can  result  from  having  just  one  host 
otherwise  occupied.  This  is  a  striking  reminder  of  the  fact  that  desktop  platforms,  that  is  UNIX  workstations 
and  PCs,  were  never  really  designed  as  multi-user  platforms  to  replace  minicomputers  or  even  mainframes. 
Unfortunately,  faster  CPU  speeds  have  masked  this  problem  somewhat.  Simple  economics  combined  with 
the  fact  that  the  operating  systems  in  use  on  the  desktop  use  premeptive  multi-tasking  has  led,  by  default, 
to  use  of  desktop  platforms  as  minicomputers  and  even  mainframe  replacements  however. 

Surprisingly,  another  drop  in  efficiency  was  found,  see  figure  4,  when  the  mesh  corresponding  to  {5  =  1.70 
mm)  was  distributed  over  five  processors.  Following  further  checks,  it  was  found  that  although  six  processors 
were  configured,  the  PVM  application  takes  one  host  to  use  as  a  group  server  when  the  programs  include 
dynamic  groups.  Furthermore,  the  default  host  selection  is  through  a  round  robin  process  which  places  a 
spawned  task  onto  the  next  workstation  in  the  host  file.  It  was  found  that  this  method  did  not  guarantee 
that  each  task  was  placed  on  a  separate  host  giving  rise  to  uncertainty  in  the  obtainable  speedup  on  a  given 
run.  Our  method  used  the  PvmTaskDef  ault  option  on  the  pvmfspawnQ  call,  a  feature  that  can  be  replaced 
by  the  PvmTaskHost  option  requiring  a  specific  host  to  be  given.  The  pvmfconfig  and  pvmftasksQ  routines 
provide  the  facility  to  interrogate  the  virtual  machine  and  so  discover,  for  example,  which  host  is  acting  as 
the  group  server  and  which  hosts  are  not  yet  used  for  PVM  tasks.  We  could  use  these  routines  to  make 
the  code  adapt  to  the  tasks  already  present  on  the  virtual  machine,  however  we  have  not  investigated  this 
solution  because  it  is  encapsulated,  by  default,  into  the  dynamic  loadbalancing  solution  that  we  suggest  in 
the  next  section. 

It  is  noticable  in  figures  3  and  4  that  the  speedups  for  the  three  finest  meshes,  0.00148, 0.0017  and  0.003 
metres,  are  clustered  together  and  well  separated  from  the  data  for  the  most  coarse  mesh,  0.00616.  We 
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Figure  4:  The  speed-ups  for  up  to  five  processors  when  the  network  was  dedicated  to  only  the  PVM  tasks. 
As  in  figure  3,  o  points  are  for  a  mesh  size  of  0.00148  metres,  x  for  a  mesh  size  of  0.0017  metres,  -I-  for  a 
mesh  size  of  0.003  metres,|3]  for  a  mesh  of  0.00616  metres. 


performed  a  calculation  for  the  intermediate  mesh  size  of  0.00403  metres  and  found  that  the  speedup  values 
clustered  with  the  0.00616  metre  case.  The  overall  trend  is,  as  mentioned  above,  that  a  finer  mesh  benefits 
more  substantially  from  concurrent  computations  however  the  increase  is  not  linear.  We  believe  that  this 
reflects  performance  characteristics  of  the  data  buffering  that  is  part  of  the  any  message  passing  process, 
coupled  perhaps  to  the  paging  of  virtual  memory  by  the  operating  system.  An  investigation  of  the  buffering 
issue  could  be  achieved  by  using  small  RISC  assembler  routines  to  write  those  sections  of  the  code  concerned 
with  moving  blocks  of  field  data  around;  unfortunately,  we  have  have  not  had  time,  or  resources  to  do  this 

as  yet.  _  _  _ 

For  problems  which  require  a  large  number  of  geometric  grid  points,  the  memory  requirements  can  often 
be  a  limiting  factor  in  performing  an  FDTD  computation;  under  these  conditions  optimum  CPU  performance 
is  a  only  secondary  issue  relative  to  actually  solving  the  problem  at  all.  On  a  single  processor,  or  even  on  a 
massively  parallel  processor,  the  addition  of  extra  memory  to  the  system  is  generally  not  an  available  option 
for  a  user.  Distributed  computing  has  the  distinct  advantage  that  to  obtain  more  memory  one  need  only 
find  a  lightly  loaded,  networked  workstation,  or  a  networked  PC,  within  one’s  organization.  Typically,  there 
are  many  such  machines  available,  even  if  only  during  the  night  and  at  weekends. 


Improving  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Computation 

In  order  to  improve  the  predicability  of  execution  times  of  the  distributed  algorithm,  we  decided  to  assess 
the  number  of  executing  processes  on  each  host  using  the  well  known  UNIX  command  uptime[lQ],  which 
provides  a  one  line  summary  of  the  number  of  users  and  the  average  load  on  the  processor  for  the  previous 
five,  ten  and  fifteen  minutes;  unfortunately,  this  approach  proved  to  be  ineffective  in  our  circumstances. 
Some  workstations  in  our  laboratory  act  as  file  servers  holding  various  commercial  EM  simulation  packages; 
even  when  a  simulation  is  being  performed  on  another  machine,  the  file  server  consumes  CPU  cycles  and 
appears  loaded.  A  more  useful  UNIX  command  is  top  which  tabulates  running  processes  and  gives  the 
percentage  CPU  consumption  associated  with  each.  This,  of  course,  produces  several  lines  of  output  which 
must  be  analysed  to  find  the  appropriate  information,  a  task  that  was  accomplished  by  using  a  UNIX  C 
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shell  script. 

This  script  was  successful  in  selecting  the  lightly  loaded  hosts  prior  to  FDTD  execution.  In  addition  to 
configuring  the  optimum  virtual  machine,  the  script  compiled  and  ran  the  program  on  the  available  hosts. 
The  code  was  modified  so  that  each  task  was  spawned  onto  the  next  host  in  the  configuration  so  that  all 
available  hosts  were  used  even  though  we  use  dynamic  groups.  This  ensured  that  one,  and  only  one,  task 
was  given  to  each  workstation  and  thus  helped  to  ensure  that  the  impairment  in  eflfectiveness,  described  in 
the  previous  section,  was  eliminated.  This  improvement  is  of  limited  use,  however,  because  in  the  duration 
of  execution,  the  load  on  each  of  the  networked  workstations  is  likely  to  change  due  to  the  presence  of  other 
users.  It  was  imperative  to  allow  for  the  transient  nature  of  the  load,  so  methods  of  combating  the  negative 
effects  of  a  multi-user  system  were  considered. 

The  power  of  a  portable  parallel  environment  such  as  PVM  lies  in  the  fact  that  computational  resources 
can  be  utilised  which  would  be  otherwise  idle.  However,  to  convince  the  owner  of  a  private  workstation  that 
it  should  become  part  of  a  larger,  virtual  machine  it  is  often  necessary  to  ensure  dedicated  use  of  that  host 
when  the  user  requires  it.  It  was  with  this  scenario  in  mind  that  the  following  task  migration  scheme  was 
developed.  The  migration  of  a  complete  task  from  a  heavily  loaded  host  onto  a  lightly  loaded  one  is  a  more 
severe  option  than  obtaining  load  balancing  through  load  redistribution  but  it  is  easier  to  achieve. 

In  the  virtual  machine  one  has,  in  general,  one  incidence  of  the  ‘first’  and  one  incidence  of  the  ‘last’ 
program  executing  but  several  incidences  of  the  ‘middle’  program  executing.  In  order  to  simplify  matters, 
only  the  incidences  of  the  ‘middle’  program  were  condidered  as  candidates  for  migration.  To  enable  the 
scheme,  a  fourth  program  source,  ‘middle-migrated’  was  created;  this  was  designed  a  little  differently  from 
the  ‘middle’  program  so  that  it  could  receive  data  defining  the  calculation  in  the  midst  of  a  loop  over 
timesteps  and  then  continue  executing  from  some  arbitrary  timestep. 


sends  a  reguest  to  migrate  FDTD 


task  from  Wks  C  to  Wks  F 


Figure  5:  Schematic  illustration  of  the  communications  involved  in  a  task  migration  from  workstation  C  to 
F.  F  must  establish  itself  with  workstations  B  and  D  as  a  nearest  neighbour  node. 


At  the  start  of  an  FDTD  calculation,  ‘first’  FDTD  program  spawns  a  monitor  program  after  the  FDTD 
calculation  has  been  started,  that  is  after  some  appropriate  number  of  timesteps  (defined  by  the  user).  The 
monitor  then  runs  independently  of  the  FDTD  codes  and  continually  assesses  the  status  of  each  configured 
host.  The  monitor  program  is  itself  a  master  process  controlling  several  slaves.  In  this  case  the  slaves  are 
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UNIX  C-shell  scripts  which  are  spawned  on  each  workstation  in  the  virtual  machine  in  turn.  The  scripts 
execute  the  top  command  with  the  output  being  directed  to  a  file;  this  file  is  edited,  using  sed  amd  awk  within 
the  script  finally  producing  a  disk  file  which  contains  some  integer  data  related  to  the  load  on  the  processor. 
This  data  is  subsequently  read  from  the  file  by  the  monitor  program,  a  feature  that  depends  on  the  network 
file  system  (NFS)  that  is  in  use  in  our  laboratory  (using  NFS  means  essentially  that  all  workstations  share  a 
common  disk  area).  The  efficiency  of  using  NFS  as  a  data  sharing  mechanism  has  been  illustrated  for  image 
processing  calculations  using  a  network  of  SUN  SPARCIO  workstations[17]. 

A  task  migration  is  effected  when  the  monitor  program  detects  an  overloaded  machine  and  prompts  the 
offending  task  to  relocate  on  a  host  deemed  to  be  free.  The  decision  criteria  programmed  was  that 

when  two  jobs  are  running  on  a  host  and  one  is  an  FDTD  executable,  then  the  FDTD  process 
should  be  migrated  off  that  host. 

This  was  moderated  by  the  condition  that  migration  was  not  carried  out  until  an  FDTD  executable  was 
found  to  be  in  need  of  migration  on  three  sucessive  occasions.  This  condition  was  needed  in  order  to  prevent 
spurious  migrations  due  to  very  short  lived  processes  that  might  be  present  in  the  virtual  machine.  In  figure 
5  we  show,  the  sequence  of  events  that  takes  place  when  a  task  migration  is  effected. 

In  a  non-migrating  FDTD  calculation,  the  communications  among  the  various  tasks  are  synchronous.  In 
the  load  balancing  situation  several  communications  become  asynchronous  in  nature,  for  example, 

•  between  the  monitor  and  the  ‘middle’  programs. 

•  between  a  terminating  task  and  the  migrated  one  that  replaces  it. 

•  at  the  termination  of  the  monitor  program,  something  which  takes  place  when  the  ‘first’  program 
reaches  the  end  of  the  loop  over  timesteps,  a  message  is  passed  asynchronously  from  the  ‘first’program 
to  the  ‘monitor’program. 

We  have  enabled  these  communications  with  the  pvmfproheQ  routine.  A  key  issue  was  whether,  or  not,  the 
extra  probes  and  barriers  used  in  the  task  migration  scheme  actually  affected  execution  times.  ^  At  first  a 
probe  and  a  barrier  were  used  on  each  time  step  as  it  was  felt  that  for  computationally  intensive  FDTD 
applications  these  would  have  negligible  effect,  in  other  words  the  time  spent  updating  electromagnetic  fields 
was  far  in  excess  of  that  used  for  task  synchronization.  For  coarse  grids,  or  substantially  faster  CPUs,  this 
would  not  be  the  case  but  then  the  distributed  algorithm  is  ineffective  for  those  anyway.  The  migrating  and 
non-migrating  FDTD  codes  were  run  for  fifty  timesteps  with  a  selection  of  grid  sizes;  the  execution  times 
are  compared  in  table  1.  As  expected,  the  more  the  computation  involved  in  each  time  step,  the  smaller 


Grid  spacing  (5) 
in  metres 

Migrating 

Code 

Non-migrating 

Code 

Increase  in  the 
execution  time 

0.00616 

5.82 

2.12 

2.74 

0.00198 

41.47 

21.29 

1.94 

0.00148 

88.66 

54.18 

1.64 

Table  1:  Comparison  of  execution  times  for  the  migrating  and  non-migrating  FDTD  codes,  discussed  in  the 
text,  for  various  sizes  of  mesh.  All  times  are  given  in  seconds. 


the  effect  of  the  probes.  The  effect  is  still  excessive  for  the  finest  mesh  and  this  would  put  into  doubt  the 
advantage  of  parallelizing  the  FDTD  algorithm  at  all.  It  is  clear,  upon  reflection,  that  probing  on  each 
timestep  is  overkill  and  every  ten  steps  would  be  a  much  more  reasonable  approach.  Initial  tests  show  that 
this  produces  an  efficient  task  migration  procedure. 
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Conclusions 

The  performance  of  our  distributed  implementation  of  the  FDTD  algorithm  has  been  found  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  dynamic  load  on  the  virtual  machine  used.  The  presence  of  other  active  tasks  on  any  one,  or  more,  of  the 
nodes  used  causes  severe  degradation  in  performance.  To  overcome  this  limitation,  a  dynamic  loadbalancing 
strategy  is  used  in  which  tasks  migrate  onto  lightly  loaded  nodes.  Notwithstanding  any  performance  degra¬ 
dation,  distributed  computing  provides  an  easily  scalable  memory  environment,  a  feature  which  is  generally 
not  economic  on  massively  parallel  systems. 

The  full  task  migration  process  described  in  this  paper  is  effective  when  enough  workstations  are  available 
so  that  a  free  machine  can  be  found.  It  is  not  so  useful  for  a  small  number  of  host  machines  when  it  is  likely 
that  all  available  hosts  will  be  employed  at  the  start  of  an  FDTD  execution.  A  more  useful  approach  in  these 
conditions  is  to  use  data  redistribution.  It  is  envisaged  that  the  above  programs  could  be  modified  so  that 
instead  of  ruling  out  a  host  with  one  non-FDTD  process  running,  we  could  steal  half  of  its  available  CPU. 
Thus  a  free  machine  would  calculate  x  nodes  while  a  semi-free  machine  would  compute  a:/2  to  achieve  a  load 
balance  on  the  homogeneous  network.  The  dynamic  load-balancing  would  thus  involve  a  reshuffling  of  the 
amount  of  work  on  all  machines  when  one  has  to  be  altered.  At  first  sight,  this  seems  so  much  more  involved 
than  full  task  migration  to  be  unfeasible.  However,  the  large  increase  in  work  needed  by  the  monitor  will 
not  be  a  problem  as  it  can  run  virtually  independent  from  the  FDTD  codes.  The  number  of  communications 
during  a  load  redistribution  is  undoubtedly  larger  than  in  a  full  task  migration.  These  data  transfers  will 
occur  concurrently  and  thus  be  quicker.  It  should  therefore  be  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  extend  the 
task  migration  to  produce  a  very  efficient  load  balancing  tool.  This  would  not  be  limited  to  a  homogeneous 
network  because  it  is  based  on  standard  UNIX  and  PVM  commands. 
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ABSTRACT.  Some  experience  of  the  use  of  high-frequency 
electromagnetics  software  on  parallel  computers  is  reported. 
Types  of  such  computers  are  reviewed  and  approaches  to  the 
parallelisation  of  existing  serial  software  are  discussed.  A 
practical  large-scale  problem  is  presented,  involving  the 
modelling  in  very  fine  detail  of  electromagnetic  penetration 
into  biolo^cal  systems.  This  was  tested  on  state-of-the-art 
parallel  computers  and  important  practical  and  strategic 
aspects  of  the  experience  derived  are  discussed.  It  was  found 
that  considerable  programmer  effort  required  to  optimise 
the  software  to  use  the  computer  architecture  effectively,  but 
that  efficient  acceleration  of  the  run-times  of  typical 
computational  tasks  could  be  achieved,  provided  that  the 
tasks  were  large  and  were  partitioned  optimally. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

The  computation  of  electrcmiagnetic  field  distributions  almost 
invariably  involves  the  repetition  of  a  similar  set  of 
coitpitational  actions  for  a  large  number  of  data  points.  For 
systems  of  practical  interest,  this  inpUes  a  very  large 
conqjutational  task.  Although  it  is  possible  to  construct 
certain  problems  in  a  w^  that  enables  them  to  be  run  on 
conpiters  of  modest  power,  structures  which  are  large  in 
coitqarison  with  the  wavelength  fiiequently  require  the  use  of 
the  most  powerful  computers  available,  usually  characterised 
by  the  name  ‘supercomputers’. 

In  recent  years,  some  of  the  pHoblems  that  stretch  such 
supercomputers  to  the  limits  of  their  abihties  have  been 
d^gnated  as  ‘grand  challenges’.  Lists  of  such  grand 
challenges  tend  to  concentrate  on  apphcations  in  pure  science 
and  envirorunental  modelling,  such  as  high-energy  physics, 
quantum  chemistry  and  atmospheric  circulation  rrKxlelling. 
Computational  fluid  dynamics  (CFD)  is  also  fiequently 
included  in  the  lists,  but  other  aj^hcations  of  industrial 
interest  tend  to  be  given  less  emphasis.  Although  it  is  relevant 
both  to  science  and  to  industrial  apphcations,  it  is  fiustrating 
to  find  that  electromagnetics  does  not  ^pear  to  have  been 
exphcitly  mentioned  in  arty  well-pubhcised  list  of  ‘grand 
challenges’  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  situation  be 
remedied. 


The  main  exercise  used  to  test  both  hardware  and  software 
in  the  present  work  was  the  modelling  of  electromagnetic 
wave  penetration  into  the  human  head,  using  a  head  image 
classified  flom  a  magnetic-resonance  image  (MRI), 
standardised  to  1  mm  resolution,  which  gives  about  10^ 
FDTD  nodes  [1]  (Fig.  1).  This  is  a  particularly  challenging 
test  due  to  the  discontinuity  between  air  and  the  very  large 
permittivity  of  hving  tissue.  The  source  transmitter  was  a 
rqjresentation  of  a  generic  mobile  telephone  handset,  which 
was  essentially  a  plastic  coated  box,  in  the  centre  of  the 
top  of  which  was  a  quarter-wave  wire  anterma  driven  at  its 
base  with  a  continuous  wave  signal.  The  two  frequencies 
of  interest  were  900  MHz  and  1800  MHz,  which  are  used 
as  the  carrier  fi'equencies  for  most  mobile  telephone 
technology  in  Europe.  Although  the  model  of  the  head  has 
been  classified  to  a  resolution  of  1  mm  it  was  also  re¬ 
sampled  to  resolutions  of  2  mm  and  2.5  mm  to  allow  the 
simulation  to  be  run  in  serial  form  on  a  UNIX  workstation 
(Sun  Sparc  20  with  128  MBytes  of  RAM),  and  to  facilitate 
comparisons  of  different  parallel  processing  systems.  The 
majority  of  this  work  was  undertaken  as  a  contribution  to 
a  broadly-based  European  Union  project  (EUROPORT-2) 
which  aimed  to  demonstrate  good  scaleability 
performance  and  ease  of  inter-platform  portability  for 
several  examples  of  industry-standard  software  ported  to  a 
range  of  contemporary  parallel  computers. 


Fig.  1  The  original  (1  mm  resolution)  head  dataset,  used  as  a 
test  piece.  Shown  here  with  the  generic  mobile  telephone:  the 
version  used  in  Section  4.2  included  a  simulated  hand 
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2  PARALLEL  PROCESSESTG  SYSTEMS 

The  idea  of  sharing  a  computational  task  between  many 
processors  in  order  to  achieve  higher  speed  or  larger  task 
capacity  has  been  app'eciated  fiom  the  early  days  of 
computing.  Unfortunately,  it  often  proved  inpjssible  to 
achieve  an  adequate  performance  with  such  systems,  except  in 
a  few  qjeciahsed  cases,  usually  using  apphcation-specific 
hardware.  The  manufacturers  of  the  most  powerful  hardware 
thus  concentrated  on  efforts  to  increase  the  speed  of 
traditional  serial  processors.  An  important  hybrid  technique 
that  evolved  was  ‘pipelining’,  in  which  identical  operations 
were  undertaken  on  several  separate  data  elements  in  rapid 
succession. 

The  traditional  serial  processor  is  categorised  as  ‘single¬ 
instruction  single  data’  or  SISD  and  the  pipeline  processor  as 
‘single-instruction  multiple  data’  or  SIMD.  Computers 
employing  papeline  processors  are  usually  known  as  ‘vector 
processors’:  they  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  parallel 
processing  since  the  pipelined  serial  operations  are  almost 
indistinguishable  fiom  parallel  operations.  Clearly, 
inflgyndfint  parallel  processors  can  also  function  in 
‘multiple-instmction  multiple  data’  or  MIMD  mode,  but  it  is 
rare  for  different  processors  to  imdertake  completely 
heterogeneous  tasks  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distribute 
such  tasks  efficiently  between  processors.  With  the  increasing 
power  of  individual  processors  it  has  often  become  irrelevant 
to  consider  tasks  at  the  ‘instruction’  level  since  a  marginal 
amount  of  loss  of  strict  synchronism  rru^  mean  that 
processors  are  not  executing  similar  instructions  precisely 
simultaneously.  Taking  a  broader  view,  it  is  more  relevant  to 
compare  the  program  segments  that  each  processor  is  running 
and  hence  the  abbreviations  SPMD  and  MPMD  are  now  also 
widely  used,  where  ‘P’  stands  for  ‘Program’. 

By  the  mid-1980’s,  it  appeared  that  the  vector-processing 
architecture  was  approaching  the  limit  of  its  abihty,  and  hence 
vector  processor  manufecturers  started  to  incorporate  parallel 
processing  into  their  corrqjuters,  but  only  to  a  limited  degree 
(typically  two  to  sixteen  processors,  exemplified  by  the  Cray 
X-MP  and  Y-MP  corrqjuters).  Smaller  manu&cturers  had 
continued  to  develop  pai^el  conqjuters,  many  exploiting  the 
Transputer,  a  rrucroprocessor  qjtimised  for  parallel 
^hcations,  but  their  success  was  limited,  both  teclmically 
and  financially  At  least  two  manufecturers  (Thinking 
Machines  and  Active  Memory  Technology)  took  an  extreme 
path  of  developing  systems  with  very  large  numbers  (>1000) 
of  low-power  processors,  but  this  approach  did  not  achieve 
widespread  success  [2],  The  1990’s  have  seen  a  revival  of 
interest  in  computers  with  a  modestly  large  mnnber  of 
processors  (typickly  between  16  and  512  at  present)  and  this 
^pe  has  at  last  become  accepted  as  the  mainstream 


supercomputer  architecture.  A  re-evaluation  of  designs  with 
several  thousand  processors  also  now  appears  to  be 
developing  based  on  low-cost  personal  computer  architecture. 

Within  the  class  of  parallel  computers,  a  new  subdivision 
emerged,  between  those  having  ‘shared  memory’,  a  single 
large  data  store  used  ly  all  of  the  processors,  and  those  having 
‘distributed  memory’,  i.e.  standard  memory  modules  attached 
to  each  processor.  The  shared  memory  approach  ajpeared 
more  natural  to  program,  but  it  suffered  from  problems  of  low 
speed  of  access  by  the  processors  and  complexity  in  the 
hardware  arrangements.  The  distributed  memory  approach 
enabled  a  still  greater  use  of  standard  hardware,  but  required 
great  care  in  programming  since  time  could  be  wasted 
searching  for  an  item  of  data  in  another  processor’s  memory. 
Alternatively,  two  versions  of  the  same  data  could  exist  in  the 
memory  of  different  processors  and  there  could  then  be 
imcertainty  over  which  was  the  vahd  version.  In  practice,  the 
hardware  arguments  fevouring  distributed  memory  have 
become  very  strong  and  the  software  techniques  required  to 
exploit  it  are  slowly  developmg  towards  maturity. 
Nonetheless,  powerful  shared-memory  machines  continue  to 
be  made,  and  their  performance  is  again  becoming 
corrpetitive  with  distributed-memory  machines. 

In  recent  years,  another  form  of  distributed-memory  parallel 
processing  has  speared  as  a  result  of  the  installation  of  large 
networks  of  UNIX  workstations  in  many  conpanies  and 
universities.  These  workstations  spend  much  of  their  time 
idle,  particularly  at  night,  and  hence  techniques  have  been 
devised  to  take  control  of  unused  power  in  a  network  and 
distribute  a  program  across  a  large  number  of  woricstations, 
the  results  being  fed  back  to  a  designated  master  processor. 
This  form  of  parallel  processing  suffers  from  relatively  poor 
communications,  and  hence  it  is  important  to  partition  the 
task  in  such  a  way  that  the  communications  overhead  is 
minimised  On  the  other  hand,  the  processing  power  is 
available  at  minimal  cost,  and  hence  it  to  been  an  attractive 
option  for  many  organisations  [3]. 

3  PORTING  OF  LEGACY  SOFTWARE  TO 
PARALLEL  PLATFORMS 

In  earher  years,  when  attempts  were  made  to  transfer  (or 
‘port’)  electromagnetics  software  fixim  traditional  serial 
machines  to  multi-processor  machines,  it  was  frequently 
found  that  some  sp^-ip  was  achieved  when  using  a  few 
processors  in  parallel,  but  when  larger  muribers  were  tried  the 
software  wotdd  not  run  with  the  ejqjected  speed  increase,  and 
it  was  not  rmknown  for  it  to  run  even  more  slowly  than  in  its 
serial  form  on  a  sin^e  processor.  The  raunber  of  processors  at 
which  this  problem  arose  could  be  as  small  as  four  [4],  and 
‘Amdahl’s  Law’  was  fiequentty  invoked  to  eiplain  the  effect 
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[5,  6],  This  law  basically  states  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  qjeed-up  that  is  achievable  with  parallel 
processing,  because  real-world  software  always  contains  some 
serial  sections  which  rapidly  come  to  dominate  the  run  time 
when  the  parallelisable  sections  have  been  accelerated.  In 
practice,  the  situation  is  even  worse  than  Amdahl’s  Law 
suggests,  because  parallel  sections  of  the  program  require 
extra  time  for  setting  up  and  distribution  of  the  data  between 
the  designated  processors.  When  running,  the  parallel 
sections  can  be  severely  handic^jped  ly  communications 
delays  in  passing  intermediate  data  between  processors, 
especially  if  the  algorithm  is  not  optimised  to  minimise 
communications  requirements. 

4  PARALLELISATION  OF  SOFTWAKE 

Most  single-box  parallel  computers  have  been  sold  with 
acconqtanying  software  which  attempts  to  translate  existing 
serial  programs  in  a  standard  language  (usually  Fortran)  into 
a  form  which  exploits  the  parallel  architecture  efBciently. 
Similar  software  has  also  been  provided  ly  vector  processor 
manufacturers,  but  for  both  architectures  it  has  b^  found 
that  the  automatic  vectorisation  or  parallelisation  routines 
fiequently  make  poor  decisions  on  the  re-working  of  a  serial 
code,  or  6il  to  notice  a  section  of  code  which  is  capable  of 
modification.  ‘Manual’  parallelisation  or  vectorisation  has 
thus  usually  been  used,  a  hi^y-skilled  programmer  making 
appxpiate  modifications  to  the  program  based  on  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  architecture  of  the  computer  and  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

It  seems  intuitively  reasonable  to  suggest  that  this  situation 
should  not  persist  in  the  long  term  and  that  fully  reliable 
parallelisation  software  should  eventually  become  available. 
This  would  be  given  information  on  the  architecture  of  the 
machine  on  which  it  is  running,  would  then  deduce  the 
stmcture  of  the  serial  program  that  it  had  been  given  and  thus 
devise  an  optimum  strategy  for  partitioning  this  onto  the 
parallel  system.  This  problem  is  the  subject  of  se\'etal 
international  initiatives  which  are  reviewed  below. 

Fortran  90  incorporated  intrinsic  matrix  manipulation 
functions,  constituting  some  of  its  most  significant  extensions 
over  Fortran  77.  Urrfortunately,  the  efficient  execution  of  such 
matrix  operations  is  very  dependent  on  the  structure  and 
content  erf  the  matrices  involval  and  the  detailed  architecture 
of  the  computer  in  use.  To  overcome  these  problems, 
extensions  to  Fortran  90  have  alreatfy  been  aiktpted  users 
of  parallel  processors  and  this  extended  language  became 
known  as  High  Performance  Fortran  (HPF),  which  is  now 
strongly  influencing  the  emerging  Fortran  95  standard. 


In  attempts  to  address  the  particularly  difficult  but  important 
problem  of  efficient  partitioning  of  an  algorithm  across  a 
network  of  UNIX  workstations,  some  new  approaches  were 
devised.  The  most  important  of  these  were  PVM  (Parallel 
Virtual  Machine)  and  MPI  (Message-Passing  Interface). 
Although  these  methods  were  generally  devised  for  use  with 
asynchronous  networks  of  workstations,  they  have  been 
adopted  equally  widely  with  single-box  parallel 
supercomputers.  PVM  was  initially  the  most  popular  method: 
this  loads  ‘spawned’  repheated  versions  of  the  main  program 
into  each  of  the  designated  slave  processors,  which  then 
proceed  to  function  autonomously  [7].  The  efficient 
partitioning  of  the  problem  between  processors  is  still  under 
the  control  of  the  programmer,  althou^  sqparate  graphical 
performance-indicating  tools  are  available  [8]  to  give  an 
indication  of  the  w^  in  which  the  program  is  functioning,  the 
olgectives  being  ‘load  balancing’  between  the  processors, 
and  minimisation  of  the  communication  activity.  MPI  was 
defined  later  than  PVM  but  it  has  now  achieved  greater 
popularity.  It  functions  in  a  similar  way  to  PVM  but  does  not 
use  the  organic  ‘spawning’  approach. 

Early  ejqierience  was  gained  in  efforts  to  vectorise  and 
parallelise  standard  Method-of-Moments  (MoM)  codes,  with 
some  success  [9].  It  was  found  particularly  difficult  to 
vectorise  and  parallelise  the  critical  matrix-solution  phase  of 
MoM  because  of  the  inherently  hi^  degree  of  interaction 
between  the  elements  of  the  very  dense  interaction  matrix  that 
is  needed  in  tins  method.  This  means  that  there  is  a  high 
conmnmication  overhead  if  the  matrix  elements  are 
distributed  across  a  parallel  processing  system.  There  is  also 
‘data  dependency’  with  both  parallel  and  vector  processors, 
forcing  some  parts  of  the  process  to  be  handled  in  a  sequential 
in  order  to  ensure  that  the  correct  version  of  the  irqjut 
parameters  is  being  used.  Filling  of  the  matrix  and 
computation  of  the  final  field  distributions  do  not  have  the 
same  difficulties  and  these  operations  can  be  parallelised 
relatively  easily. 

In  considering  this  ejqjerience,  it  became  apparent  that  a 
method  based  on  a  differential-equation  formulation,  such  as 
the  Finite-Difference  Time-Domain  (FDTD)  method,  would 
have  an  inherent  advanta^  on  a  distributed  (parallel) 
processing  systeia  This  is  because  the  interaction  matrix  is 
effectively  sparse  and  the  updating  of  an  mdividual  irode  only 
requires  dara  finm  its  immediate  neighbours,  whereas  nodes 
in  an  integral-equation  formulation  (e.g.  MoM)  require  data 
fiom  aU  of  the  offier  nodes  in  the  system.  This  effect  is  closely 
similar  to  the  dichotonty  between  the  competing  pltysical 
afproaches  of  ‘action  at  a  distance’  (c.f  integral-equation 
formulations)  and  ‘fields’  (c.f.  differential-equation 
formulations). 
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A  very  significant  overview  of  techniques  for  parallelisation 
and  vectorisation  of  FDTD  algorithms  was  presented 
Gedney  and  Barnard  [10],  in  particular  discussing  methods 
for  maximisation  of  the  efficiency  of  DO-loops,  which  are  the 
main  paiallelisable  conqwnent  of  programs  written  in  a 
traditional  language. 

4.1  Experience  with  the  FDTD  Method  on  a  Parallel 
Computer  with  Virtual  Shared  Memory 

The  KSR-1  was  a  novel  design  of  parallel  processor,  produced 
ty  the  Kendall  Square  Research  Conqjany  in  the  USA 
Although  the  company  has  now  withdrawn  fixim  the  high- 
performance  computing  market,  the  machine  used  an 
intorPLoting  architecture  which  may  influence  future  designs 
and  hence  experience  gained  wiffi  it  is  still  relevant.  The 
particular  machine  used  had  64  processors,  although  the 
maximum  numiber  that  could  be  allocated  to  a  single  job  was 
48;  the  standard  word  length  was  64  bits.  The  machine  had  a 
unique  ‘virtual  shared  memory’  architecture,  in  which  sets  of 
processors  were  cormected  in  hierarchical  rings,  each  having 
fest  communications.  The  objective  was  to  give  an 
ajpnxiniation  to  the  behaviour  of  a  sharedr-memory  parallel 
processing  system,  whilst  using  the  cheaper,  standard, 
hardware  of  a  distributed  memory  system.  A  cache  was 
interposed  between  each  local  processor  memory  and  the 
communications  ring  to  accelerate  the  accessing  of  data  by 
other  processors. 

The  Finite-Difference  Time-Domain  (FDID)  method  for 
electromagnetic  field  computation  was  used  to  test  the  ability 
of  this  conputer,  the  program  used  being  an  updated 
version  of  THREDE  [11].  The  test  exercise  was  the 
modelling  of  electromagnetic  wave  penetration  into  the 
human  head,  as  discussed  in  Section  1,  using  the  head 
imags  re-sanq)led  to  2.5  mm  resolution,  which  gives  about 
10®  FDTD  note. 

In  converting  the  program  for  parallel  operation,  the 
computer  manufecturer’s  automatic  parallelisation  tool  was 
first  tried,  but  this  only  gave  significant  benefit  on  the  most 
trivial  DO-loops  (this  experience  was  also  found  with  similar 
tools  on  other  computers).  The  virtual  shared  memory  was 
also  found  to  be  a  potential  source  of  proWems,  much  like 
virtual  memory  on  earher  serial  systems,  in  which  inefficient 
page  sw^png  could  slow  down  program  execution 
dramatical^  if  the  task  was  not  correctly  partitioned.  Data 
was  normally  swapped  between  processors  in  ‘subpages’  and 
it  was  found  that  maximum  efficiency  was  achieved  in  the 
FDTD  algorithm  when  the  field  data  arr^  were  each 
arranged  to  start  on  a  sul^age  boundary.  It  was  concluded 
that,  for  satisfactory  performance,  memory  must  be  managed 
eiqjlidtly  ly  the  programmer  and  internal  automatic 


procedures  cannot  be  rehed  upon.  Similarly,  it  was  found  that 
the  automatic  procedure  fiequently  decided  to  use  fewer  than 
the  maximum  number  of  processors  for  many  sections  of 
parallelised  code:  e?q3hcit  control  of  the  number  of  processors 
thus  also  appears  essential.  Exphcit  ‘affinity  directives’  were 
thus  used  to  instruct  the  operating  system  to  partition  the 
arrays  in  a  pre-determined  pattern,  and  to  use  an  itetical 
patt^  for  all  of  the  arrays:  this  enabled  remote  data  to  be 
located  rapidly,  rather  than  time  being  wasted  in  a  search.  It 
was  necessary  to  use  exphcit  correlation  of  the  data  partitions 
and  the  number  of  pncessors,  otherwise  the  defeult  algorithm 
in  the  operating  system  would  tend  to  make  non-oprtimum, 
uncorrelated,  decisions  on  these  parameters.  To  avoid  re- 
con^rilation  when  the  number  of  processors  was  changed,  this 
number  was  configured  as  a  system  variaMe,  to  be  set  outside 
the  program. 

Extracting  optimum  pjerformance  from  a  machine  of  this  type 
invariably  involves  a  number  of  minor  co^  modifications, 
based  on  experience  and  a  detailed  understanding  of  the 
qieration  of  the  hardware  and  software.  In  this  case,  a 
panblem  was  found  in  that  the  existing  code,  optimised  for  a 
vector  pjrocessor,  used  separate  loops  to  iterate  the  FDTD 
time-marching  equations  in  the  x,  y  and  z  planes.  When  this 
was  altered  to  a  single  loop  to  update  all  components  at  once 
for  each  cell,  the  amount  of  data  loading  and  storing  required 
was  reduced  by  a  fector  of  three  (this  is  discussed  more  fully 
in  [10]).  Loaffing  and  storing  is  a  slow  jjrocess  on  this 
computer,  whereas  it  is  fast  on  a  vector  processor.  This 
moffification  gave  a  speed  impxjvement  by  a  foctor  greater 
than  ten.  It  was  found  that  the  computer  was  particularly  fost 
with  multiply  q)erations  hit  slow  with  division,  load,  store 
and  trigonometric  functions.  To  circumvent  this  problem,  the 
number  of  divisions  was  reduced  by  converting  commonly- 
used  denominators  into  reciprocals  which  could  then  be  used 
with  the  multiply  functiotL  Similarly,  commonly-used 
trigonometric  fimction  results  were  stored  to  avoid  fiesh 
function  calls. 

4.1.1  Scaleability 

‘Scaleability^’  is  an  important  objective  of  parallel 
computers  and  software.  A  hardware-software 
combination  has  perfect  scaleability  if  the  program  runs  N 
times  faster  when  the  number  of  processors  in  use  is 
increased  ly  a  factor  N.  In  practice  this  never  happens,  but 
a  viable  system  can  be  expected  to  approach  at  least  about 
50%  of  this  ideal  performance.  Popular  measures  of 
parallehsm  performance  are  ‘speed-up’  and  ‘parallehsm 
efficiency’,  which  are  defined  thus: 

T 

Speed-up 
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T  S 

Parallelism  efficiency  ti  =  x  100%  =  —  x  100%  (2) 
nT„  n 

where  T]  is  the  execution  time  on  one  processor  and  is 
the  execution  time  on  n  processors. 

The  product  of  the  number  of  processors  and  the  observed  run 
time  can  also  be  used  to  give  an  indication  of  the  paraUehsm 
efficiency  when  Ti  is  not  known.  This  product  is  clearly  etpial 
to  Ti  when  the  efficiency  is  100%  and  will  be  greater  if  the 
efficiency  falls. 

As  a  test  of  the  scaleabihty  of  the  modified  THREDE 
program,  the  2.5  mm  resolution  dataset  was  run  for  250 
iterations  (not  enou^  for  convergence,  but  adequate  for  this 
test),  on  10,  20  and  30  KSR-1  processors.  Results  are  shown 
in  Table  1:  near-linear  scaleabihty  was  found  from  10  to  20 
processors,  but  a  substantial  loss  of  efficiency  occurred  with 
more,  probably  due  to  an  excessive  communications  burden 
resulting  fixim  non-optimum  partitioning  of  the  data  matrix. 
The  scaleability  and  speed-up  should  strictly  be  calculated 
ncing  the  run-time  with  just  one  processor  as  the  baseline. 
However,  the  task  was  too  large  to  run  on  one  processor,  as  is 
very  often  the  case.  The  result  is  that  scaleabihty  has  to  be 
assessed  fiom  the  results  with  a  larger  number  of  processors 
(ten  in  this  case),  under  the  assumption  that  near-perfect 
performance  is  achieved  up  to  this  number.  An  alternative 
performance  measure  that  has  been  used  in  some 
circumstances  is  ‘scaled  speed-up’  [12],  in  which  the  size  of 
the  computational  task  is  scaled  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  processors.  This  gives  results  that  appear  better,  but  it  was 
imprarriral  to  scale  the  task  studied  here  down  to  the  level 
that  could  be  run  on  one  processor. 


Table  1.  Scaleability  tests  with  KSR-1  computer 
(One-dimensional  partition;  100x100x100  nodes; 
_ 250  iterations)  _ 


No.  of 
Processors 

Rim 

time 

(mins) 

Processors 

X  Time 
(mins) 

Speed-up 
(see  note) 

Efficiency 
(see  note) 

10 

20 

200 

10 

100% 

20 

10 

200 

20 

100% 

30 

15 

450 

13.3 

44% 

Note:  task  too  large  for  one  processor,  hence  speed-up  and 
efficiency  calculated  assuming  they  are  ideal  with  10 
processors. 


4.1.2  Partitioning  of  the  Problem  Space 

A  diagrammatic  rqjresentation  of  the  way  in  which  the 
problem  space  was  partitioned  on  the  KSR-1  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2.  The  problem  space  was  divided  into  a  number  of  slices. 


each  to  be  computed  on  a  separate  processor  (for  sin^hcity, 
only  five  shces  are  shown).  This  is  a  one-dimensional 
partition,  but  two-  and  three-dimensional  variants  are  also 
possible  (see  below).  It  is  important  to  give  each  processor 
approximately  the  same  workload,  as  the  computational 
effort  is  almost  identical  in  each  node  of  the  FDTD 
calculation.  An  unbalance  in  workload  leads  to  wasted 
processing  time  on  idle  processors,  thus  reducing 
efficiency.  Since  the  2.5  mm  dataset  had  array  dimensions  of 
about  100  in  each  direction,  thirty  processors  would  each  only 
be  handling  three  or  four  shces  of  the  dataset,  and  a 
proportionately  increased  number  of  data  transfers  would  be 
required  to  access  the  field  data  from  adjacent  processors. 
Even  if  the  amount  of  serial  code  in  a  program  were  to  be 
zCTO,  it  is  thus  evident  that  a  point  would  always  be  reached 
where  a  problem  of  a  given  size  would  start  to  run  more 
slowly  as  the  number  of  processors  was  increased,  since 
communications  activity  would  start  to  dominate  over 
computation.  This  is  true  of  any  parallel  processing 
architecture,  not  just  the  rather  unusual  case  of  the  KSR-1 . 


Figure  2:  A  one-dimensional  partitioning  of  the  FDTD 
problem  space  into  sub-volumes,  each  to  be  handled  by  a 
separate  processor. 

A  three-dimensional  partition  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3:  here 
the  problem  space  is  shown  partitioned  for  execution  on  a 
hypothetical  eight-processor  computer.  Each  of  the  eight 
processors  is  assigned  an  equal  part  of  the  problem  in  such 
a  way  that  inter-processor  communications  are  minimised. 

Treating  these  representations  of  a  three-dimensional  data 
array  as  fictitious  three-dimensional  solids,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  ‘surface  area’  of  any  sub-volmne  is  proportional  to 
the  sum  of  the  amount  of  inter-processor  communication 
it  will  have  to  undertake,  plus  the  amount  of  absorbing 
boundary  condition  (ABC)  treatment  it  will  need.  The 
latter  only  applies  to  the  outer  surfaces  of  sub-volumes  at 
the  boundaries,  but  this  type  of  surface  will  be  in  a 
majority  for  regularly  partitioned  cubic  volumes  having 
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fewer  than  12  sub-volumes.  The  ‘volume’  of  any  sub¬ 
volume  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  internal 
calculation  it  will  have  to  undertake,  using  data  stored  in 
its  own  memory.  ABC  treatments  may  be  expected  to  be  a 
httle  slower  than  standard  FDTD  calctilations,  but 
communications  are  almost  invariably  very  significantly 
slower.  Thus  the  optimum  strategy  should  be  to  aim  for 
partition  sub-volumes  that  have  a  maximised  ratio  of 
volume  to  siuface  area. 


Figure  3 :  A  three-dimensional  partition  of  the  FDTD 
problem  space. 

Using  the  one-dimensional  partition,  the  total  surface  area 
of  all  of  the  sub-volumes,  measured  in  data  elements,  is: 

Ai  =  2n^(pf2)  (3) 

where  n  is  the  number  of  data  elements  in  each  dimension 
of  the  problem  space  and  p  is  the  number  of  sub-volumes 
(i.e.  processors).  The  factor  2  is  included  because  each 
internal  surface  is  seen  twice,  once  from  each  side.  The 
problem  space  is  assumed  to  be  a  regular  cube  for 
simplicity:  the  same  general  conclusions  will  be  valid  for 
cuboidal  volumes  except  when  they  are  very  long  and  thin. 

The  total  communicating  surface  area  of  all  of  the  sub¬ 
volumes  (i.e.  excluding  external  surfaces  requiring  ABC 
treatment)  is: 

Aci  =  2nVl)  (4) 

However,  for  the  three-dimensional  partition  the 
equivalent  total  area  is: 

As  =  6n^^  (5) 


since  there  are  ifp-l  internal  planes  in  each  of  three  co¬ 
ordinate  directions,  each  seen  from  two  sides  and  each 
with  area  n^. 

Talcing  for  example,  the  perfect  cubes  p  =  8,  27  and  1000, 
these  equations  give  the  results  shown  in  Table  2. 


Table  2:  Typical  total  areas  of  sub-volume  surfaces, 
from  Eqns  (3)  to  (6) 


p 

V? 

A] 

Aci 

As 

Ac3 

8 

2 

■m 

■EISfl 

12n^ 

6n^ 

27 

3 

CO 

52n^ 

18n^ 

12n^ 

1000 

10 

1998n^ 

MssSM 

mmi 

Since  the  volumes  of  the  sub-volumes  are  constant  in  each 
row  of  this  table  (volume  =  n^/p),  these  results  show  that, 
whether  or  not  ABC  treatments  are  considered  to  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  size  of  the  task,  the  ratio  of 
‘surface  area’  to  ‘volume’  for  each  processor  will  be  much 
smaller  for  three-dimensional  ‘cubic’  partitions  than  for 
one-dimensional  ‘slice’  partitions. 

This  shows  that  the  ‘slice’  partition  used  in  the  KSR-1 
experiments  was  non-optimal,  and  it  ejqplains  the  poor 
efficiency  obtained  with  30  processors  (it  was  not  possible 
to  repeat  the  experiment  with  cubic  partition  as  support 
for  the  computer  was  terminated  following  the  untimely 
withdrawal  of  the  manufacturer  from  the  parallel 
computer  business).  The  KSR  ‘virtual  shared  memory’ 
architecture  is  not  being  perpetuated  at  present,  although 
it  has  some  similarities  with  that  used  in  another  current 
manufacturer’s  products.  Nonetheless,  experience  gained 
with  such  ejq)erimental  architectures  is  always  instructive 
in  assessing  the  viability  of  future  architecture  proposals. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  calculations  only  give  an 
indication  of  the  relative  amount  of  time  required  for 
commimication  of  data  when  comparing  the  same  problem 
run  on  different  topologies  (an  estimate  of  communication 
time  relative  to  computation  time  is  given  in  [13]).  The 
basic  fact  remains,  however,  that  a  calculation  that 
involves  data  communicated  between  processors  will  be 
slower  than  an  equivalent  one  that  does  not.  It  therefore 
appears  that  the  optimum  strategy  will  always  be  to 
minimise  the  ratio  of  conummication  to  intemal 
processing  tasks,  per  processor. 


And  the  communicating  area  is: 

Ac3=  6n^(^-l) 


4.2  Experience  with  ParaOelised  FDTD  using  PVM. 

(^)  In  1994-95  the  European  Union’s  ESPRIT  III  action  initiated 
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a  programme  entitled  EUROPORT,  the  otgect  of  which  was 
to  demonstrate  portable  and  scaleable  parallelisation  of 
industry-standard  programs,  using  automated  tools  as  far  as 
possible.  ‘Portable’  means  that  the  program  will  operate, 
without  substantial  modification,  on  a  range  of  platforms, 
including  parallel  processors  from  various  manirfacturers, 
and  workstation  clusters.  One  of  the  projects  was  PEPSE 
(Parallel  Electromagnetics  Programming  Sufport 
Environment)  [14],  which  was  concerned  with  parallelisation 
of  a  standard  FDTD  program  and  a  linked  graphical  input- 
output  program. 

The  FDTD  program  chosen  for  parallehsation  was 
EMA3D,  which  is  similar  to,  and  has  evolved  from, 
THREDE  [11].  The  parallehsation  was  undertaken  using 
PVM  [7],  due  to  its  widespread  acceptance  in  the  parallel¬ 
processing  community  at  the  start  of  the  project.  This 
operates  by  running  a  supervisory  ‘C’  program  which 
calls  appropriate  PVM  library  routines.  These  ‘spawn’ 
copies  of  the  main  task  program  (which  may  be  in 
Fortran,  but  called  from  a  C  program)  onto  designated 
processors.  The  partitioning  of  the  computational  task  is 
controlled  by  passing  variables  to  the  replicated  programs, 
chosen  to  control  the  portion  of  the  data  that  is  to  be 
associated  with  each  processor. 

The  main  time-marching  FDTD  equations  and  the  ABC 
treatments  were  fully  parallehsed  to  ensure  eflficient 
execution  of  the  code.  However,  the  thin  wire  algorithm 
used  for  the  handset  antenna  [15]  was  parallehsed  in  a 
degenerate  manner.  This  means  that  the  thin  wire 
computation  was  carried  out  on  the  root  processor  (the  one 
assigned  for  supervisory  code  and  serial  parts  of  the 
program),  and  the  results  of  this  distributed  to  the  relevant 
processors.  Many  of  the  problems  used  as  test  cases  for  the 
parallel  FDTD  code  make  use  of  thin  wire  sections  in  the 
code  and  could  be  slowed  down  by  this.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  computationally  significant  part  of  the  modelling  of 
these  problems  and  thus  it  does  not  greatly  affect  the 
efficiency  of  the  parallel  code. 

A  small  scaleabihty  test,  involving  the  modelling  of 
simple  dipole  radiation,  was  imdertaken  with  the  FDTD 
software  on  two  Meiko  CS-2  parallel  computers:  the  size 
of  the  problem  space  was  120x240x50  (=1.44x10®)  nodes, 
run  for  500  iterations.  Results  are  shown  in  Table  3:  the 
‘topology’  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  x,  y  and  z 
indices  of  the  data  matrix  were  partitioned  between 
processors. 

The  generally  constant  value  of  the  product  of  the  number 
of  processors  and  the  run  time  indicates  that  the 
scaleabihty  is  near-perfect  under  these  conditions,  except 


with  only  three  processors,  where  the  poor  result  obtained 
is  probably  due  to  the  necessarily  poorly-matched 
topology,  in  which  there  has  to  be  a  one-dimensional 
partition  with  one  portion  of  the  task  requiring  twice  as 
much  communications  traffic  as  the  other  two.  The 
comparative  results  with  different  topologies  for  eight 
processors  are  interesting,  as  the  differences  are  small, 
although  the  (nominally)  optimum  topology  (2x2x2) 
actually  gives  the  poorest  result,  albeit  by  a  neghgibly 
small  margin.  It  is  more  interesting  to  note  that  the  least 
optimal  partition  (1x8x1)  shows  no  degradation  of 
efficiency  in  this  case,  indicating  that  processor  workload 
imbalance  is  negligible  in  this  case,  and  that  the  ‘shce’ 
partitions  are  not  so  thin  as  to  be  dominated  by 
communications.  These  particular  results  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  relatively  ‘long  and  thin’  problem  space 
considered.  Amdahl’s  law  suggests  that  the  scaleabihty 
will  be  degraded  with  a  large  number  of  processors,  and 
this  effect  is  starting  to  appear  with  sixteen  processors,  but 
not  to  a  great  degree. 


Table  3.  Scaleabili^  tests  with  Meiko  CS-2  computers 


p 

fc 

MHz 

Run 

time 

mins 

Top¬ 

ology 

pxtime 

(mins) 

Speed¬ 

up? 

Efficiency 

T 

_3 

50 

65:33 

1x3x1 

196.7 

1.5 

49% 

4 

50 

24:00 

2x2x1 

96 

4 

100% 

6 

50 

16:57 

2x3x1 

101.7 

5.7 

94% 

8 

50 

12:48 

2x2x2 

102.4 

7.5 

94% 

8 

50 

12:40 

2x4x1 

101.3 

7.6 

95% 

8 

50 

12:41 

1x8x1 

101.5 

7.6 

95% 

16 

40 

8:12 

2x4x2 

105.0* 

14.6* 

91% 

tAssumes  ideal  scaleabihty  for  <4  processors.  *Clock 
frequency  (f,)  normalised  to  50  MHz. 


The  head-telephone  interaction  model  was  ultimately  run 
using  the  parallel  FDTD  code  on  a  128-processor  IBM  SP- 
2  parallel  computer  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the 
parallel  port.  Figure  4  shows  three  sets  of  results  for 
speed-up  of  the  code.  Test  1  was  for  a  2.5  mm  resolution 
model  of  the  head,  hand  and  mobile  telephone,  Tests  2 
and  3  being  at  resolutions  of  2  mm  and  1  mm  respectively. 
Table  4  shows  the  FDTD  problem  size  for  each  of  these 
test  cases  and  Fig.  5  shows  a  typical  shce  of  the  computed 
output. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  was  not  possible  to  run  the  1  mm 
problem  on  fewer  than  eight  processors  on  this  computer 
since  the  data  quantity  then  became  too  large  for  the 
memory  of  the  processors  in  use.  Therefore  the  results  for 
one,  two  and  four  processors  were  extrapolated  from  the 
result  at  eight  processors  using  the  efficiencies  found  in 
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the  2  mm  test  case.  The  curve  labelled  ‘ideal’  in  Fig.  4 
illustrates  the  speed-up  that  would  be  achieved  with  a 
100%  efficient  system. 


Figure  4:  Speed-up  results  from  the  head-telephone  test 
cases,  running  on  a  128-processor  IBM  SP-2. 


Table  4.  Memory  Requirements  for  Test  Problems 


Test 

No. 

Resolution 

Problem  Size 
(cells) 

Memory 

Required 

1 

2.5  mm 

1.3  X  10" 

45  MBytes 

2 

2  nun 

2.5  X  10" 

90  MBytes 

3 

1  mm 

20  X  10" 

720  MBytes 

Figure  5  A  typical  slice  of  the  computed  output:  electric 
field  magnitude  through  the  centre  of  a  head  adjacent  to  a 
1.8GHz  mobile  telephone  handset. 


Figure  4  demonstrates  that  efficient  massively-parallel 
processing  of  electromagnetic  problems  is  now  a  mature 
and  viable  technique,  whereas  early  efforts  frequently 
showed  little  gain  iter  a  very  small  number  of  processors 
was  exceeded.  It  also  shows  two  very  important  effects: 
firstly,  the  larger  the  computational  task,  the  greater  is  the 
efficiency  of  the  parallelisation,  because  the  ratio  of 
computational  to  communications  tasks  is  increased. 
Secondly,  when  a  task  is  subdivided  over  too  many 
processors  the  efficiency  of  the  parallelisation  reaches  a 
limit  because  the  computational  task  is  attenuated  to  a 
point  where  it  becomes  of  the  same  order  as  the 
communications  task:  this  is  clearly  seen  in  the  results  for 
the  smallest  test  case  (Test  1)  with  64  processors. 

The  objective  of  portability  has  been  demonstrated  by  use 
of  this  software  on  Meiko  and  IBM  computers,  but  it  was 
also  successfully  tested  on  one  by  Parsytec,  and  on 
networks  of  UNIX  workstations. 

5  CONCLUSIONS 

Electromagnetic  field  computation  is  inherently  a  SPMD 
(single  instmction,  multiple  data)  process  which  is  very 
appropriate  for  execution  on  vector  and  parallel 
supercomputers.  Automatic  algorithms  for  efficient 
exploitation  of  these  are  not  yet  firlly  developed  and  some  care 
is  thus  necessary  in  the  parallelisation  of  traditional  serial 
software,  taking  account  of  the  structure  of  the  software  and 
the  way  in  which  it  interacts  with  the  detailed  architecture  of 
the  computer.  Ways  of  doing  this  have  been  reviewed:  for 
differential-equation  based  methods  the  PVM  or  MPI 
algorithms  appear  to  offer  a  useful  and  portable  approach 
which  is  accepted  over  a  wide  range  of  platforms. 

Provided  a  sufficiently  large  task  is  addressed,  it  has  been 
shown  that  efficient  massively-parallel  processing  of 
electromagnetic  problems  is  now  a  viable  and  mature 
technique,  at  least  for  differential-equation  based 
formulations,  whereas  early  efforts  frequently  showed 
little  gain  after  a  very  small  number  of  processors  was 
exceeded. 

It  was  found  that  as  the  problem  size  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  code  increased,  the  results  tending 
towards  the  ideal.  It  is  a  paradox  that  it  is  difficult  to 
accurately  assess  the  efficiency  of  very  large  test  cases,  as 
they  are  too  large  to  be  run  on  a  small  number  of 
processors.  It  was  observed  that  when  a  task  is  subdivided 
over  too  many  processors  the  efficiency  of  the 
parallelisation  reaches  a  lirmt  because  the  computational 
task  is  reduced  to  a  point  where  it  becomes  of  the  same 
order  as  the  communications  task. 
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Abstract.  The  transmission  line  matrix 
(TLM)  method  is  introduced  and  the  specific 
issue  of  computational  efficiency  is  discussed. 
The  implementation  of  TLM  on  parallel 
computers  is  studied  leading  to  the  creation  of 
a  highly  efficient  processor  designed 
specifically  for  TLM.  Limitations  introduced 
by  the  connection  strategies  employed  by  most 
parallel  architectures  are  overcome  through 
the  use  of  a  novel  data  routing  architecture. 
The  basic  idea  is  extended  to  include  stub 
loaded  and  three-dimensional  TLM.  The 
development  of  a  prototype  processor  is 
discussed  and  potential  applications  are  given. 

1  Introduction 

Analytical  solutions  to  Maxwell’s  equations 
are  possible  only  in  restricted  cases.  The 
advent  of  the  digital  computer  has  given  rise  to 
a  number  of  numerical  techniques  for  solving 
Maxwell’s  equations  and  modelling 
electromagnetic  wave  phenomena.  Of  these  the 
most  common  are  the  finite  difference  time 
domain  (FD-TD),  finite  element  (FE),  and 
transmission  line  matrix  (TLM)  methods[l]. 
Finite  difference  and  finite  element  methods 
respectively  perform  differentiation  or 
integration  of  the  electric  or  magnetic  field 
over  a  defined  region.  In  contrast,  TLM  is  built 
around  an  array  of  connected  secondary 
radiators,  giving  discretisation  in  both  space 
and  time.  Thus  TLM  bears  a  uniquely  close 
physical  resemblance  to  the  processes  of 
propagation.  TLM  in  fact  offers  a  solution  to 
the  Telegraphers  equation  and  has  been 
applied  to  both  propagation  and  diffusion 
modelling. 

This  paper  is  divided  in  to  eight  sections.  After 
this  introduction.  Section  2  gives  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  TLM  method  and 
demonstrates  the  key  factors  leading  to  lengthy 
run  times.  Section  3  looks  at  the 
implementation  of  TLM  through  parallel  and 
distributed  computing  methods  and  analyses 
the  reasons  for  the  worse  than  expected 
performance  increases  shown  by  such  methods. 
Section  4  introduces  a  new  scatter  processor 
designed  specifically  for  the  two  dimensional 
TLM  method  and  discusses  the  implications  of 
working  with  the  new  design.  A  new  strategy 


for  mapping  a  TLM  array  in  to  hardware  is 
introduced  in  section  5.  The  processes 
developed  in  sections  4  and  5  are  extended  to 
cover  stub  loaded  and  three  dimensional  TLM 
arrays  in  section  6.  Section  7  details  a  general 
processor  utilising  reconfigurable  logic  to 
optimise  performance  for  each  of  the  above 
TLM  schemes  within  a  single  architecture.  The 
design  and  testing  of  a  prototype  processor  is 
discussed  in  section  8.  The  conclusions  in 
section  9  look  towards  the  future  of  the 
processor  and  suggest  potential  applications. 

2  Review  of  TLM 

A  basic  introduction  to  the  workings  of  TLM  is 
given  here.  Fuller,  more  rigorous  derivations, 
and  discussion  of  the  relationship  between 
TLM  and  other  techniques  are  contained  in 
references  [1,2,3, 4 ,5, 6,7] 

The  transmission  line  matrix  (TLM)  method, 
first  reported  by  Johns  and  Beurle[4]  in  the 
early  1970s,  offers  a  simple  and 
unconditionally  stable  method  for  realising 
time  domain  solutions  to  propagation  and 
diffusion  problems.  The  basic  building  block 
for  the  two  dimensional  (2D)  TLM  method  for 
waves  is  the  shunt  node  [5],  formed  by  an 
orthogonal  junction  between  two  ideal 
transmission  lines  of  length  A/,  (Figure  1) 
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This  unit  cell  is  repeated  to  fill  the  region 
under  consideration  with  a  Cartesian  mesh  of 
transmission  lines. 

An  impulse  travelling  towards  a  node  in  the 
mesh  will  see  an  impedance  mismatch  at  the 
junction  and  will  be  scattered  according  to  (1). 
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where  V1.4  are  the  voltage  impulses  in  the 
branches  1-4  and  the  suffixes  i  and  r  denote 
incident  and  reflected  impulses  respectively. 
(1)  is  more  commonly  expressed  as 
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characteristic  shows  that  at  least  10  nodes  are 
required  per  wavelength  at  the  highest 
frequency  under  consideration  to  reduce 
dispersion  in  the  mesh  to  an  acceptable  level. 
This  restriction  upon  Al,  along  with  the  need 
for  fine  meshes  to  accurately  model  detailed 
geometries,  can  lead  to  very  large  meshes  with 
many  nodes.  This  produces  a  correspondingly 
large  run  time  for  TLM  code  on  serial 
computers. 

The  basic  scatter  process  of  (1)  may  be 
adapted  to  model  propagation  in 
inhomogenous  and  lossy  media  through  the 
addition  respectively  of  capacitive  or 
absorptive  stubs  of  length  Al/2  to  the  node. 
Some  of  the  energy  at  the  node  is  scattered  in 
to  the  stub  and  then,  in  the  case  of  capacitive 
stubs,  returned  to  the  node  in  the  next  iteration. 
This  changes  the  form  of  the  scattering 
equation  to 


It  can  be  shown[5]  that  there  exists  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  voltages  and  currents 
on  the  transmission  lines  and  the  electric  and 
magnetic  fields  in  the  region  modelled  by  the 
mesh.  Impulses  traverse  the  transmission  lines 
with  a  fixed  velocity,  u,  thus  all  impulses 
scattered  from  a  node  will  become  incident 
upon  the  neighbouring  nodes  after  a  time 


u 


The  implementation  of  TLM  in  software 
follows  an  iterative  process, 

i)  impulses  are  injected  in  to  the  mesh  by 
exciting  the  appropriate  voltages  or  currents. 

ii)  Equation  (1)  is  applied  to  the  incident  data 
at  each  node  using  an  instruction  loop. 

iii)  A  second  loop  passes  the  data  scattered 
from  each  node  to  the  neighbouring  nodes  for 
which  it  forms  the  incident  impulses  in  the  next 
iteration. 

The  addition  of  another  node  to  the  mesh 
requires  one  further  application  of  the  scatter 
and  connect  loops,  thus  processing  time 
increases  linearly  with  the  model  size. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  [5]  that  the 
propagation  velocity  of  a  wave  through  the 
mesh  is  dependent  upon  the  direction  of  travel 
and  the  mesh  discretisation,  AL  Propagation  at 
45°  to  the  axes  is  unperturbed,  however  axial 
propagation  is  frequency  dependent,  giving 
rise  to  dispersion.  The  plot  of  the  dispersion 


(3) 


Where  y  =  4  +  yo  -1-  go  ,  yo  and  go  are  the 
normalised  capacitive  and  lossy  stub 
impedances  respectively.  Because  the  stub 
energy  is  not  passed  to  neighbouring  nodes  the 
connection  process  remains  unchanged. 

The  most  common  scheme  for  three 
dimensional  (3D)  modelling  is  the  symmetrical 
condensed  node  (SCN)  [6]  shown  in  fig.  2.  The 
scattering  matrix  of  the  SCN  is  a  sparse  12  x 
12  matrix  which  has  discrete  solutions  of  a 
form  similar  to  (2).  As  with  2D  modelling, 
scattered  data  are  passed  to  the  neighbouring 
nodes. 
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3D  modelling  of  inhomogenous  media  is 
possible  through  the  addition  of  stubs  to  the 
SCN  as  with  the  2D  shunt  node.  However, 
recent  developments  have  produced  more 
computationally  efficient  3D  node  schemes[7] 
such  as  the  symmetrical  super  condensed  node 
(SSCN).  These  schemes  remove  the  need  for 
some  or  all  of  the  stubs,  reducing  the  data 
storage  requirements  for  each  node  and 
producing  more  efficient  scattering  algorithms 
with  simple,  discrete  solutions. 

The  introduction  of  more  complex  arrays  for 
inhomogenous  media  and  3D  meshes  add 
further  to  the  run  times  for  TLM.  3D  modelling 
generally  requires  considerably  larger  arrays 
with  more  nodes  than  2D  modelling.  The 
addition  of  stubs  to  the  array  complicates  the 
scattering  process  and  increases  the  number  of 
operations  required  to  perform  each  scattering 
operation,  thus  increasing  the  time  taken  for 
each  loop  of  the  scatter  process. 

3  Review  of  Parallel  Implementations 

The  scatter  and  connect  processes  in  TLM  are 
explicit  operations.  To  perform  the  operation  at 
each  node  requires  only  data  from  that  node. 
This  means  that  the  processes  may  be  applied 
simultaneously  to  each  node  without  conflict. 
This  inherent  parallelism  has  been  exploited  in 
the  past  by  implementing  TLM  through 
parallel  computing[8,9,10,l  1,12,13].  A  variety 
of  processing  elements  and  connection 
strategies  have  been  used.  However  a  number 
of  features  are  common  to  most  or  all  of  the 
implementations. 

i)  There  is  a  direct  physical  mapping  of  the 
mesh  to  the  parallel  processor,  i.e.  each 
processing  element  maps  to  one  node  in 
the  mesh.  Interconnections  are  generally 
simple  near  neighbour  links. 

ii)  The  simple  nature  of  the  TLM  algorithm 
leaves  much  of  the  processing  power  of 
the  parallel  processors  unused. 

iii)  Limited  bandwidths  and  TLM’s  low  ratio 
of  computation  to  I/O  cause 
communication  bottlenecks,  reducing 
performance. 

iv)  The  hardware  requirements  of  each  of 
these  methods  place  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  researchers. 

Whilst  it  is  clear  from  the  literature  that 
implementing  TLM  on  a  parallel  computer  can 
produce  significant  performance  increases  it  is 
also  clear  that  modification  of  the  nature  of  the 
implementation  could  produce  further 
performance  improvements.  There  are  3  key 
points  that  must  be  addressed. 
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i)  The  direct  mapping  of  one  node  in  the 
mesh  to  one  processing  element  limits  the 
size  of  the  model  to  the  number  of 
processing  elements  available. 

ii)  The  granularity  of  the  processing  elements 
must  match  that  of  the  problem  for  efficient 
performance. 

iii)  The  bandwidth  provided  must  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  bottlenecks  during  the 
connection  phase. 

The  best  way  to  ensure  a  granularity  match  is 
to  use  a  processing  element  designed 
specifically  for  TLM.  The  use  of  application 
specific  processors  to  provide  efficient 
computing  performance  has  grown  rapidly  in 
recent  years.  There  have  been  several 
application  specific  TLM  processors  designed 
in  the  past,  these  can  be  placed  in  to  two 
categories. 

i)  Single  node  coprocessors. 

ii)  Complete  arrays. 

The  former  approach,  developed  by  Saleh[14], 
uses  a  single  node  which  is  utilised  as  a 
coprocessor  by  the  software.  Each  time  the 
software  encounters  a  scattering  operation  the 
incident  data  is  passed  to  the  coprocessor  and 
the  scattered  data  is  returned  to  the  host. 
Scattering  remains  a  serial  process,  each  node 
is  treated  individually,  and  the  performance 
increase  comes  from  the  efficiency  of  the 
reduced  instruction  set  (RISC)  architecture  of 
the  node  processor.  This  approach  has  the 
advantage  that  the  array  size  is  limited  only  by 
memory  availability. 

The  latter  approach,  as  used  by  Gregory[15], 
provides  an  array  of  RISC  processors  on  to 
which  the  TLM  mesh  is  mapped.  The  host 
system  provides  initial  data  and  reads  out 
results  from  the  array.  Scatter  and  connect  are 
performed  in  parallel  providing  a  significant 
performance  increase,  however  the  main 
advantage  of  the  system  is  in  the  efficiency 
with  which  each  scatter  computation  is 
performed.  Each  processing  element  has  been 
designed  to  perform  only  the  TLM  algorithm 
and  is  therefore  fully  utilised  the  whole  time. 
The  application  specific  approach,  while  more 
efficient,  has  the  disadvantage  that  the 
processor  may  be  limited  to  one  type  of  TLM 
calculation,  e.g.  stub  loaded  2D. 

4  Design  of  a  Scattering  Processor 

When  developing  a  new  application  specific 
processor  for  TLM  it  is  possible  to  consider 
the  scatter  and  connect  processes  separately. 
The  choice  of  architecture,  i.e.  coprocessor  or 
complete  array  is  important.  It  appears  that  the 
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array  architecture  provides  higher  throughput 
as  it  performs  some  operations  in  parallel, 
however  this  is  offset  by  the  higher  bandwidth 
and  hardware  requirements.  The  design  of  the 
processing  elements  which  perform  the 
scattering  operations  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  deciding  which  is  the  most  efficient 
architecture. 

The  design  process  begins  with  the 
development  of  a  suitable  algorithm  for 
hardware  implementation.  Numerical  devices 
such  as  multipliers  are  difficult  to  implement  in 
logic  and  can  lead  to  large,  slow  circuits  where 
as  adders  and  subtractors  are  easily 
constructed.  Nodal  schemes  such  as  the  shunt 
node  and  the  SCN  require  only  additions, 
subtractions  and  a  divide  by  two,  which  may  be 
implemented  by  shifting  in  binary,  therefore 
for  these  schemes  the  most  suitable  algorithm 
is  the  one  which  minimises  the  number  of 
addition  and  subtraction  operations.  The 
modelling  of  variable  media  using  either  stub 
loading  or  the  SSCN  requires  multiplication. 
Because  the  multiplier  is  the  dominant 
component,  minimisation  of  the  number  of 
multiply  operations  becomes  the  overriding 
concern. 

The  optimised  algorithm  must  be  developed  in 
to  a  suitable  hardware  configuration.  This 
process  is  simplified  through  the  use  of 
behavioural  modelling  and  the  VHDL 
hardware  description  language.  This  allows  a 
circuit  to  be  described  in  terms  of  its  behaviour 
(in  this  case  the  chosen  TLM  algorithm)  and  its 
performance  simulated.  Tools  are  then 
available  to  synthesise  a  gate  level  circuit 
description  from  the  behavioural  VHDL.  This 
circuit  may  again  be  tested  through  simulation 
before  production  takes  place.  A  logical 
starting  point  is  the  design  of  a  simple  two 
dimensional  TLM  system. 

The  design  of  the  scattering  processor  is  a 
trade  off  between  a  number  of  conflicting 
requirements.  Should  the  processor  have  a 
RISC  architecture  or  should  the  scatter  process 
be  mapped  directly  to  the  hardware?  The 
former  provides  more  flexibility  but  the  latter 
will  be  faster.  Flexibility  is  a  key  issue; 
although  most  of  the  mesh  is  homogenous, 
boundaries,  sources  and  targets  all  require 
handling  differently.  Specialised  nodes  for 
boundaries  etc.  are  one  solution,  however  these 
would  either  be  placed  at  fixed  locations  within 
the  mesh  or  would  require  a  complex  routing 
procedure  to  allow  arbitrary  placement.  A 
more  viable  solution  is  a  generalised  processor 


which  can  act  as  a  simple  scattering  point,  a 
source,  target  or  boundary  node  as  required. 

An  early  attempt  by  the  authors  to  design  a 
TLM  scatter  processor  is  documented  in  [16]. 
This  simple  design  was  a  direct  mapping  of  the 
2D  scatter  equation  on  to  a  field  programmable 
gate  array  (FPGA).  Despite  producing  very 
high  throughput  the  design  failed  in  a  number 
of  key  areas. 

i)  The  processor  would  only  perform  a  simple 
scattering  operation.  Boundaries  etc.  were 
untreated. 

ii)  The  data  parallel  design  requires  a  very 
high  bandwidth. 

iii)  There  is  no  access  to  data  within  the  array 
of  processors,  only  data  reaching  the  edge 
of  the  array  can  be  read.  Similarly  there  is 
no  access  to  the  total  incident  energy  data 
commonly  used  to  visualise  propagation 
within  the  mesh. 

iv)  The  word  length  used  is  fixed  by  the  width 
of  the  logic. 

v) 

In  order  to  overcome  these  problems  a  new 
design  has  evolved  which  utilises  a  pipelined, 
bit  serial  architecture.  A  block  diagram  of  the 
processor  is  shown  in  fig.  3. 


Figure  3  -  Block  Diagram  of  the  TLM 
Processing  Element 


Z  indicates  a  single  bit  wide  full  adder,  X- 
indicates  a  single  bit  wide  subtractor.  The 
operation  of  the  processor  is  simple.  The  first 
two  levels  add  together  the  input  data  and  the 
result  is  divided  by  two  by  discarding  the  first 
bit  output  from  level  2.  The  sum  is  then  routed 
to  four  subtractors  which  produce  the  output 
values.  A  single  pin  output  provides  access  to 
the  total  incident  energy  data.  By  varying  the 
timing  of  the  control  signals  this  processor  is 
capable  of  operating  on  data  of  any  word 
length.  The  bit  serial  design  also  reduces  the 
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required  bandwidth  considerably.  The  design 
has  one  further  advantage  in  that  it  is  able  to 
perform  simple  boundaries  (those  with 
reflection  coefficients  of  p  =  0,  1,  -1).  This  is 
done  by  incorporating  the  boundary  in  to  the 
scatter  equation  thus 

T:=p||iK-vi}  w 

The  data  is  preceded  by  a  two  bit  code  which  is 
used  to  define  what  type  of  boundary  is 
present.  The  code  is  added  to  all  data  words 
allowing  the  arbitrary  placement  of  boundaries 
within  the  TLM  mesh. 

5  Mapping  the  Connect  Process 

The  connect  process  is  required  to  provide 
near  neighbour  connection  between  the  nodes 
in  the  TLM  mesh.  Previous  systems  have  either 
performed  this  mapping  in  software  or  have 
produced  a  large  physical  array  with  hardwired 
interconnects  between  the  processors  on  to 
which  the  TLM  mesh  is  mapped.  The  former 
approach  is  slow  whereas  the  latter  requires  a 
large  number  of  processors  and  limits  the  size 
of  the  mesh  which  may  be  implemented.  A 
more  flexible  approach  would  be  to  have  an 
architecture  which  allows  a  mesh  of  arbitrary 
size  to  be  mapped  on  to  a  fixed  number  of 
processors. 

The  localised  nature  of  the  connect  process 
means  that  any  given  node  can  communicate 
only  with  the  adjacent  nodes  in  its  own  row  of 
the  mesh  or  with  the  adjacent  nodes  in  the  rows 
immediately  above  and  below  it.  Thus  only 
three  rows  of  data  are  active  at  any  given  time. 
Scattered  data  will  either  be  passed  to  a 
neighbouring  node  or,  if  a  boundary  is  present, 
it  will  be  returned  to  the  node  from  which  it 
was  scattered.  This  information  has  been 
utilised  to  develop  a  hardware  mapped  connect 
process.  Three  small  blocks  of  memory,  called 
the  active  lines,  are  used,  holding  copies  of 
data  from  three  adjacent  rows  in  the  array. 
Data  is  scattered  from  the  centre  row  of  the 
three  and  the  output  from  the  processors  is  sent 
to  a  logic  cell  which  reads  the  boundary  flag 
attached  to  each  data  word  and  routes  the  data 
to  either  the  correct  adjacent  node  or  back  to 
the  scattering  node  as  appropriate.  If  the 
number  of  processors  available  are  less  than 
the  number  of  nodes  in  each  row  of  the  model 
then  another  memory  block  is  required  to  hold 
data  scattered  left  and  right  from  the  edges  of 
the  row  of  processors  until  it  is  required. 


From  the  scatter  and  connect  processes 
described  above  it  is  simple  to  produce  a 
complete  system  [17]  for  the  solution  of  a  two 
dimensional  TLM  mesh.  A  large  main  memory 
is  required  to  store  all  the  current  data  in  the 
array,  that  is  the  four  incident  values  at  each 
node  in  the  current  iteration.  Starting  at  one 
corner  of  the  mesh  data  from  the  first  N  nodes 
(where  N  is  the  number  of  processors 
available)  are  passed  to  the  scatter  processors. 
These  output  the  total  energy  incident  upon  the 
nodes,  which  may  be  read  out  to  a  host  system 
or  stored  in  a  further  memory,  and  the  scattered 
data  values  which  are  passed  to  the  connection 
logic  and  associated  memory.  At  the  end  of 
each  row  processing  moves  on  to  the  start  of 
the  next  row  and  continues.  Data  held  in  the 
third  row  of  the  connection  memory  is  no 
longer  affected  by  the  current  scattering  events 
and  can  be  written  back  to  the  main  store 
where  it  forms  the  incident  data  for  the  next 
iteration.  A  block  diagram  of  the  system  is 
shown  in  fig.  4. 


□  □□0 

□  □□0 

Scatter  Frocmon 


Figure  4  -  Hierarchic  Block  Diagram  of  the 
TLM  System 

This  unique  mapping  of  the  connect  process 
allows  a  small  number  of  processors  to  be 
mapped  to  a  mesh  of  arbitrary  size.  This 
approach  has  the  advantage  of  performing  the 
scatter  and  connect  processes  partially  in 
parallel,  thereby  increasing  performance,  but 
the  mapping  of  a  large  mesh  on  to  a  small  array 
of  processors  eliminates  the  restrictions  on 
model  size  imposed  on  most  parallel  TLM 
applications. 

6  Extending  System  Capabilities 

The  processor  described  above  is  capable  of 
performing  only  basic  2D  TLM  on  a 
homogeneous  mesh,  however  the  techniques  it 
introduces  may  be  developed  to  produce 
similar  systems  capable  of  more  complex 
operations.  An  extension  of  the  basic  method 
to  allow  for  stub  loaded  2D  modelling  is 
straightforward  and  only  requires  modification 
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of  the  scatter  processors.  The  stub  loaded 
scatter  processor  is  similar  to  that  of  the  basic 
processor  except  for  the  addition  of  a 
multiplier  which  is  preloaded  with  the  value  of 
yo  for  the  next  node  while  processing  takes 
place  on  the  current  data.  In  addition  to  this 
modification  a  small  amount  of  memory  is 
required  to  hold  both  the  energy  in  the  stub  at 
each  node  and  the  node  parameters  y  and  yo. 
This  data  is  not  connected  to  neighbouring 
nodes,  therefore  the  connect  process  remains 
unchanged. 

The  techniques  used  in  two  dimensional 
modelling  may  be  extended  to  three 
dimensional  modelling.  The  connect  process  in 
three  dimensions  can  be  seen  as  identical  to  the 
two  dimensional  connect  process  with 
additional  data  passed  to  nodes  in  the  planes 
above  and  below  the  scattering  node.  This  can 
be  accomplished  using  the  memory 
architecture  shown  in  fig.  5. 

The  active  lines  and  main  store  are  identical  to 
the  active  lines  and  main  store  in  the  2D 
system.  Data  from  the  active  lines  is  used  to 
update  the  main  store  along  with  the  data 
scattered  in  to  the  last  plane  from  the  scattering 
processors. 

The  scattering  processor  requires  some 
modification.  Three  dimensional  nodes  are  12 
port  devices  thus  the  processors  require  12 
input  data  words  as  opposed  to  4  for  the  2D 
node.  The  architecture  of  an  SCN  scatter 
processor  is  identical  in  its  operation  to  the 
basic  2D  scatter  processor  using  pipelined 
layers  of  adders  and  subtracters  to  produce  the 
output  data.  A  further  output 


Figure  5  -  3D  Connection  Memory 
Architecture 


provides  access  to  one  of  the  field  components, 
selected  before  processing  begins,  for 
visualisation  purposes.  The  SSCN,  used  for 
isotropic,  inhomogeneous  three  dimensional 
media,  requires  the  storage  of  two  impedance 
values  for  each  node.  These  can  be  treated  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  stub  data  for  the  2D  stub 
loaded  processor,  being  held  in  a  separate 
memory.  As  with  the  2D  stub  loaded 
processor,  preloading  of  the  multipliers  with 
the  impedance  values  improves  performance. 

7  A  General,  Reconfigurable  Processor 

Consider  the  architecture  of  the  processor 
required  to  perform  3D  TLM  using  the  SSCN, 
fig.  6(a).  By  utilising  only  the  required 
components  from  this  architecture  we  arrive  at 
the  processor  architectures  for  the  three  other 
classes  of  TLM  processor,  basic  (SCN)  3D, 
stub  loaded  2D  and  basic  2D,  fig.  6(b-d).  This 
illustrates  not  only  the  close  physical  similarity 
between  all  TLM  schemes,  but  also  the  fact 
that  one  architecture,  with  a  little  modification, 
should  be  capable  of  performing  any  of  the 
four  key  TLM  schemes.  There  are  two  ways  of 
allowing  the  necessary  modifications  to  the 
scatter  and  connect  hardware, 
reprogrammability  or  reconfigurability.  A 
reprogrammable  processor  decodes 
instructions  and  performs  the  operations 
dictated  by  its  program.  This  approach  is 
slower  than  the  hardware  mapped  systems 
developed  above  as  it  requires  instruction 
fetching  and  decoding  cycles.  This  approach 
would  also,  naturally,  introduce  some 
redundancy  as  not  all  features  are  implemented 
in  each  scheme.  A  more  suitable  option  is  to 
use  reconfigurable  logic  such  as  a  field 
programmable  gate  array  (FPGA)[18],  which  is 
configured  at  start  up  but  may  be  given  a 
different  configuration  each  time  it  is  used.  The 
authors  use  Xilinx  FPGAs  as  the  granularity  of 
the  configurable  logic  blocks  (CLBs)  is  well 
suited  to  the  problem,  reducing  redundancy  in 
the  design.  The  system  requires  three 
reconfigurable  components,  scatter,  connect 
and  control.  Using  the  architecture  of  figure 
6(a)  the  most  suitable  processor  configuration 
can  be  chosen  for  each  particular  problem, 
optimising  performance.  The  operation  of  each 
processor  is  identical  as  far  as  the  user  is 
concerned,  each  processing  scheme  requires 
the  same  set  of  control  signals.  The 
configuration  for  each  FPGA  can  be  stored  on 
EPROM  or  as  a  file  on  a  host  system,  therefore 
it  is  possible  to  build  up  a  library  of  common 
configurations  which  may  be  combined  as 
necessary  depending  upon  the  given  problem. 
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Figure  6c  -  Stub  Loaded  Shunt  Node  System 


Figure  6d  -  Shunt  Node  System 
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8  Testing  and  Results 

Modelling  of  the  system  using  the  VHDL 
hardware  description  language  has  allowed  for 
extensive  testing.  Synthesis  of  several 
processor  configurations  realised  using  both 
behavioural  and  structural  synthesis  has 
allowed  optimisation  of  each  component  in  the 
system.  The  scattering  processors  have  been 
tested  on  a  Xilinx  XC4013  and  have 
demonstrated  correct  operation.  A  prototype 
system  limited  to  performing  basic  2D  TLM  is 
under  construction.  This  will  allow  more 
rigorous  testing  of  the  system  to  be  carried  out 
and  will  provide  useful  performance  measures. 
The  prototype  has  taken  the  form  of  a  PCI  card 
which  may  be  hosted  on  a  personal  computer. 
Initialisation  data  is  fed  in  to  the  system  which 
then  runs  in  the  background,  allowing  the  host 
to  perform  other  tasks.  Output  data  may  be 
read  from  the  system  either  after  every  iteration 
or  at  the  end  of  the  processing  run  and  access 
is  provided  to  data  from  individual  nodes  in  the 
model  with  little  communication  overhead. 
Predictions  of  current  operating  rates  suggest 
that  a  scattering  component  with  8  processors 
will  be  capable  of  performing  up  to  8  million 
scattering  events  per  second  on  32  bit  data. 
This  compares  favourably  with  6x10^ 
scattering  events  per  second  achieved  using 
serial  code  on  a  200Mhz  Pentium  Pro 
equipped  PC.  This  may  be  improved  by 
partitioning  the  model  between  two  or  more 
boards  and  allowing  them  to  operate 
concurrently.  As  with  software 
implementations  there  is  a  linear  relationship 
between  run  time  and  model  size.  This 
relationship  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
number  of  scattering  processors  available, 
hence  increasing  the  number  of  scatter 
processors  can  have  a  pronounced  effect  on 
throughput.  While  the  current  prototype 
contains  only  8  scatter  processors  a  working 
system  may  contain  several  thousand. 

9  Conclusions 

The  system  has  two  potential  areas  of 
application,  those  where  large  arrays  must  be 
processed  and  those  where  smaller  arrays  must 
be  processed  quickly.  Possible  applications  in 
the  first  group  include  EMC  studies  and 
ultrasonics/acoustics.  The  second  type  of 
application  includes  time  critical  operations 
such  as  medical  imaging,  real  time  remote 
sensing  etc. 

The  unique  nature  of  the  connect  process 
described  above  allows  the  system  to  operate 


on  any  algorithm  which  requires  a  simple  near 
neighbour  data  transfer.  The  scatter  processor 
is  replaced  with  a  processor  capable  of 
performing  the  new  algorithm.  These  include 
diffusion  modelling  using  a  link  line  TLM 
scheme  and  non  TLM  applications  such  as  FD- 
TD  and  cellular  automata.  Through  the  use  of 
hardware  description  languages  and  logic 
synthesis  the  development  of  scatter  processors 
for  these  other  techniques  is  relatively  simple. 
Indeed  in  some  cases  existing  software  routines 
may  be  transferred  in  to  VHDL  and  thus 
directly  in  to  hardware. 

10  Summary 

A  complete  application  specific  processor  for 
the  solution  of  the  transmission  line  matrix 
(TLM)  method  has  been  presented  which 
offers  a  considerable  reduction  in  run  times 
while  overcoming  the  limitations  imposed 
through  conventional  parallel  architectures.  A 
unique  mapping  of  the  TLM  connect  process  to 
hardware  allows  a  small  number  of  scattering 
processors  to  process  a  mesh  of  any  size. 
Through  the  use  of  reconfigurable  logic  the 
processor  may  be  optimised  to  perform  any  of 
the  four  main  TLM  schemes,  2D  basic,  2D 
stub  loaded,  3D  SCN,  3D  SSCN  without 
requiring  any  user  reprogramming. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  processor 
developed  entirely  from  the  TLM  equations 
may,  through  the  use  of  reconfigurable 
computing,  be  applied  to  many  other  numerical 
modelling  techniques. 

A  prototype  system  is  under  construction 
which  is  expected  to  provide  throughput  an 
order  of  magnitude  greater  than  current 
software  implementations  while  future,  large 
scale  systems  may  offer  performance  far 
beyond  this  point.  Realisation  of  the  system  as 
a  PCI  card  for  a  personal  computer  makes  it  an 
accessible,  low  cost  alternative  to  traditional 
parallel  conhputing. 
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Abstract —  We  present  a  full-wave,  high-performance, 
numerical  scheme  for  the  analysis  of  planar  microstrip 
circuits  which  is  based  on  an  efficient  electromagnetic 
formulation  of  the  field  problem  and  on  the  bandwidth 
reduction  of  the  discretized  sparse  matrix. 

The  above  mentioned  electromagnetic  efficiency  is  at¬ 
tained  by  considering  a  Mixed  Potential  Integral  Equa¬ 
tion  (MPIE)  with  the  kernel  expressed  by  closed-form 
spatial-domain  Green’s  functions;  as  a  consequence, 
the  reaction  integrals  are  evaluated  by  using  just  one¬ 
dimensional  numerical  integration  over  a  finite  spatial  do¬ 
main.  Moment  method  discretization  of  the  MPIE  leads 
to  the  corresponding  matrix  problem. 

The  accurate  analysis  of  the  matrix  properties  shows 
that  a  sparsity  of  70-85  %  in  the  discretized  linear  system 
can  be  routinely  enforced  without  significantly  altering 
the  solution  accuracy. 

A  new  scheme  for  the  sparse  matrix  bandwidth  reduc¬ 
tion,  particulEirly  tailored  for  electromagnetic  problems, 
can  be  therefore  introduced,  leading  to  considerable  re¬ 
ductions  of  the  simulation  time.  Results  are  presented 
demonstrating  that  the  use  of  a  bandwidth  reduction 
strategy  coupled  with  efficient  problem-matched  Green’s 
functions  allows  as  to  obtain  speed-ups  in  simulation  time 
of  more  than  one  order  of  magnitude  with  respect  to  stan¬ 
dard  state-of-the-su-t  implementations. 


I.  Introduction 

The  efficient  and  rigorous  analysis  of  microstrip  cir¬ 
cuits,  including  patch  antennas  and  printed  dipoles,  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  appropriate  Green’s  function  represen¬ 
tation,  adequate  choice  of  basis  functions  for  field  ex¬ 
pressions,  and,  last  but  not  least,  efficient  strategies  for 
the  solution  of  the  linear  system  resulting  from  the  in¬ 
tegral  equation  discretization. 

Recently,  by  means  of  an  ingenious  device,  a  novel  ap¬ 
proach  has  been  developed  [1]  for  obtaining  closed-form 
expressions  for  the  spatial  domain  Green’s  functions  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  vector  and  scalar  potentials  associated 
with  a  horizontal  electric  dipole  located  over  a  tick  sub¬ 
strate.  The  technique  has  been  furtherly  extended  in 
[2],  [3]  and  leads  to  substantial  savings  of  computation 
time  when  analizing  planar  microstrip  configurations  by 
variational  techniques,  such  as  the  method  of  Moments 
(MoM).  In  this  work  we  have  therefore  used  the  lat¬ 
ter  Green’s  functions,  hence  significantly  reducing  the 
amount  of  time  necessary  for  the  impedance  matrix  fill¬ 
ing. 

Concerning  the  choice  of  suitable  basis  functions,  al¬ 


though  it  has  been  shown  in  several  occasions  that 
the  inclusion  of  the  appropriate  edge  singularity  sig¬ 
nificantly  enhances  convergence  properties  [4],  in  order 
to  keep  the  geometries  as  flexible  as  possible,  standard 
roof-top  expansions  have  been  used. 

However,  the  suitable  selection  of  problem-matched 
Green’s  functions  and  therefore  the  efficient  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  impedance  matrix,  although  of  primary  rel¬ 
evance  from  the  electromagnetic  viewpoint,  is  only  a 
part  of  the  procedure  necessary  in  order  to  solve  the 
field-problem  in  microstrip  stuctures. 

II.  The  Electric  Field  Mixed  Potential 
Integral  Equation  for  Microstrip 

STRUCTURES 

A.  MPIE  Solution  with  the  MoM  and  Closed  Form 
Green’s  Functions 

We  consider  N-port  planar  circuits,  similar  to  that 
sketched  in  Fig.  1,  with  infinite  transverse  dimensions 
for  both  the  dielectric  and  the  gxound  plane;  the  metal- 
ization  thickness  is  assumed  negligeable. 

In  order  to  achieve  improved  convergence  properties, 
we  select  Mixed  Potential  Integral  Equations  (MPIE) 
[5],  [6],  [7],  which  are  solved  by  considering  closed-form 
Green’s  functions  in  the  spatial  domain  and  by  using 
the  method  of  moments  (MoM).  The  relative  electric 
field  integral  equation  is  derived  from  the  Leontovich 
boundary  condition  as: 

nx  [E®  +  E®]  =  Zs[nx  Js]  (1) 

where  E®  and  E®  denote  respectively  the  excitation 
and  scattered  electric  field,  and  Zg  and  Js  denote  the 
surface  impedance  and  electric  current  density  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  electric  field  is  written  as  a  function  of  the  vector 
potential  A  and  the  scalar  potential  (f),  which  satisfy  the 
Helmholtz  vector  and  scalar  equations,  respectively: 

E  =  -jwA  -  (2) 

By  introducing  the  Green’s  functions  G-^  and  for 
the  surface  electric  current  density  Js  and  for  the  sur¬ 
face  electric  charge  density  qs,  respectively,  a  Fredholm 
integral  equation  of  the  first  kind  is  obtained,  solvable 
by  the  MoM  after  suitable  Green’s  function  evaluation. 
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Spatial  domain  mixed  potential  Green’s  functions  for 
a  layered  medium  are  expressed  by  Sommerfeld  integrals 
[8]  whose  integrands  are  slowly  decaying  obscillating 
functions,  hence  the  calculation  is  very  time-consuming. 
A  possible  approach  to  circumvent  this  problem  is  the 
quasi-dynamic  image  model  [9],  which  is  not  accurate 
enough  when  surface  and  leaky  wave  effects  must  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  [10].  An  ingenious  device  to  evaluate  the 
above  mentioned  Green’s  functions  in  closed  form  was 
first  suggested  in  [1]  for  single-layer  problems,  and  ex¬ 
tended  more  recently  to  multilayer  structures  [2],  [3]. 
The  latter  is  adopted  in  this  work. 

The  integral  equations  are  solved  using  the  Galerkin’s 
MoM,  i.e.  by  selecting  the  same  functions  for  tests  and 
exapnsion  [11].  This  way,  a  linear  system' of  size  N  is 
derived  from  the  MPIE: 


Zxx 

^xy 

■  h 

■  14  ' 

Zyx 

^yy 

.  J 

.  . 

The  entry  in  the  impedance  matrix  represents  the 
tangential  electric  field  generated  by  the  j-th  basis  func¬ 
tion  and  weighted  by  the  i-th  test  one.  This  entry  is 
expressed  by  a  four-fold  integral,  in  the  spatial  variables 
x' ,  y'  -corresponding  to  the  source  coordinates-  and  x,  y 
-corresponding  to  the  test  coordinates.  Part  of  its  evalu¬ 
ation  can  be  performed  analytically  [12]  and,  by  paying 
attention  to  the  choice  of  appropriate  basis  functions, 
the  integrals  ’’can  he  reduced  to  double  integrals  over  fi¬ 
nite  domains”  [13].  Thanks  to  the  circular  symmetry 
of  mixed  potential  Green’s  functions,  with  appropriate 
changes  into  polar  variables,  in  this  work  they  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  simple  integral  in  the  variable  r  (representing 
the  distance  between  source  and  probe): 


Wi.{r)Gt{r)  - -aW2.{T)G^{r) 


;Wz^{r)G^{r) 


:Wzy{r)G^{r) 


-J 
-! 

-J 

=  j  ^iv{r)Gty{r)  -  ^W2y{r)G’^{r) 


rdr 


r  dr 
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(4) 

The  unknowns  Ix  and  ly  are  the  (complex)  amplitudes 
of  the  basis  functions.  The  right-hand-side  (rhs)  vector 
[y]  depends  on  the  excitation  applied  to  the  microstrip 
network. 

During  the  simulations  two  sources  have  been  used: 
the  series  voltage-source  and  the  coaxial  cable  probe, 
which  has  been  modelled  using  suited  surface  current 
distributions  [14].  Using  the  voltage  source  the  rhs  vec¬ 
tor  is  quickly  filled  in,  as  many  of  its  terms  are  nulls. 
Both  sources,  voltage  source  and  coaxial  probe,  give  the 
same  numerical  results. 


B.  De-embedding  Technique 

The  method  described  till  now  is  well-suited  in  or¬ 
der  to  evaluate  the  electric  current  distribution  on  the 
conducting  plane.  Further  elaborations  are  needed  for 
calculating  the  scattering  parameters  of  the  multiport 
equivalent  network.  To  this  end,  the  latter  network  is 
analized  N  times,  each  time  applying  the  source  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  input  port  and  leaving  open  the  remaining  ports. 
Accordingly,  a  linear  system  of  size  N'^  is  attained,  ex¬ 
hibiting  as  unknowns  the  scattering  parameters  at  the 
various  ports  [15].  The  terminal-plane  locations  are  cho¬ 
sen  sufficiently  far  away  from  the  discontinuities,  so  that 
only  the  fundamental  mode  propagates.  In  this  way,  we 
evaluate  the  propagation  constant  fii  and  the  complex 
amplitudes  of  the  incident  (oi)  and  reflected  {hi)  fun¬ 
damental  mode  by  considering  the  current  samples  ob¬ 
served  at  regular  intervals  along  the  center  section  of  the 
line  (de-embedding  section),  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The 
choice  of  an  appropriate  de-embedding  section,  and  its 
distance  from  discontinuities,  is  performed  with  suitable 
heuristical  procedures,  taking  into  account  the  circuit 
parameters  and  dimensions.  If  the  source  is  applied  on 
a  port,  it  is  positioned  at  the  end  of  the  line,  otherwise 
the  microstrip  termination  is  left  open,  and  the  length 
of  this  line  is  selected  so  as  to  allow  vanishing  of  the 
evanescent  modes. 

The  de-embedding  technique  is  based  on  Prony’s 
method  [16]:  the  longitudinal  electric  current  is  known 
in  2Ms  sample  points,  and  is  approximated  with  a  sum 
of  Ms  complex  exponentials: 


m, 

I{Xn)  «  V^r  n=l,...N  (5) 

7n=l 


The  amplitudes  of  forward  and  backward  waves  can 
be  evaluated  from  Am  terms.  By  applying  this  pro¬ 
cedure  to  every  line  connecting  the  network  with  the 
remaining  part  of  the  circuit  in  the  N  possible  config¬ 
urations,  the  final  linear  system  is  built,  allowing  the 
evaluation  of  the  network  scattering  parameters. 

C.  Code  Testing 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  reliability  of  the  imple¬ 
mented  code,  we  illustrate  now  some  results  which  com¬ 
pare  the  theoretical  analysis  of  some  circuits.  In  Fig.  3 
the  results  relative  to  a  stub  with  a  substrate  thickness 
of  d  =  1.27mm  and  Sr  =  10.65  are  shown  and  compared 
with  experimental  results  [17].  In  Fig.  4  the  above  pre¬ 
sented  technique  has  been  applied  to  characterize  a  mi¬ 
crostrip  double-stub  discontinuity;  the  matching  section 
is  printed  on  a  10  mil  substrate  of  relative  permittiv¬ 
ity  9.9:  the  magnitude  and  phase  of  the  scattering  pa¬ 
rameters  are  compared  to  measurement  from  [18].  As 
illustrated,  the  agreement  for  magnitude  and  phase  is 
excellent;  in  particular,  the  agreement  of  the  phase  is 
within  4°  across  the  considered  frequency  range. 
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Similar  results  can  be  obtained  also  at  a  fraction  of 
the  numerical  effort,  by  exploiting  the  numerical  prop¬ 
erties  (i.e.  the  sparsity  and  the  bandwidth  reduction 
scheme)  of  the  discretized  matrix,  as  discussed  in  the 
next  sections. 

III.  The  Impedance  Matrix 

In  the  previous  sections  we  have  described  the  MPIE, 
which,  discretized  via  MoM,  is  suited  for  the  efficient 
simulation  of  arbitrarily-shaped  microstrip  structures. 
In  this  section,  we  investigate  the  main  numerical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  approach,  in  order  to  enhance  its  nu¬ 
merical  efficiency.  We  will  point  out  that  the  use  of 
appropriate  strategies  in  the  domain  partitioning  and, 
above  all,  in  the  solution  of  linear  systems,  when  cou¬ 
pled  with  effective  approaches  for  matrix  permutation, 
enables  considerable  speed-ups  without  significantly  af¬ 
fecting  the  accuracy  of  the  simulation. 

A.  Preliminary  Observations 

The  MPIE  approach  is  well-suited  to  simulate  cir¬ 
cuits  with  arbitrary  shapes,  thanks  to  the  partitioning 
of  the  microstrip  lines  into  elementary  rectangular  cells. 
The  simulation  accuracy  can  also  be  increased  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  size  of  the  elementary  cells,  so  as  to  better 
approximate  the  metalization  contour.  A  quite  signif¬ 
icant  number  of  basis  functions  are  needed  in  such  a 
case,  with  a  consequent  increase  of  the  computing  time 
needed  to  evaluate  the  system  matrix  and  to  solve  the 
MoM  system  (3).  These  two  steps  (system  generation 
and  solution)  do  not  generally  require  the  same  amoimt 
of  time:  the  linear  system  solution  is  often  much  more 
time-demanding,  its  complexity  depending  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  size  Ns  as  a.  function  N“,  with  2  <  a  <  3;  on  the 
contrary,  the  matrix  evaluation  has  a  linear  dependence 
with  the  number  of  unknowns  Ns- 

The  matrix  entries’  computation  has  been  enhanced 
by  exploiting  some  geometrical  properties  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Thanks  to  the  radial  symmetry  of  Green’s  func¬ 
tions,  several  matrix  entries  are  identical;  in  addition 
the  matrix  has  a  particular  pattern,  similar  to  a  Toeplitz 
one.  Moreover,  the  electromagnetic  interaction  between 
basis  and  test  functions  generally  decreases  for  increas¬ 
ing  distances;  their  reaction  term  is  significantly  smaller 
than  those  appearing  in  the  main  diagonal.  Therefore, 
a  threshold  distance  value,  dc,  can  be  found  so  that  all 
the  terms  corresponding  to  the  interactions  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  greater  than  dc  can  be  omitted. 

B.  Properties  of  the  System  Matrix 

In  order  to  enhance  the  system  solution  time,  as  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  following  section,  it  has  been  quite  useful  to 
investigate  the  numerical  properties  of  the  system  ma¬ 
trix  entries  in  (3).  Some  examples  are  proposed  (Fig¬ 
ures  5,6),  showing  the  matrix  patterns  (viz.  the  zero- 
non-zero  structure)  resulting  for  different  circuit  layouts. 
From  Figures  5,6  it  is  also  apparent  where  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  entries  (with  higher  values)  are  positioned  in 


the  matrix;  in  these  figures,  the  gray  levels  are  related 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  matrix  entry:  a  black  entry  has 
a  larger  absolute  value  than  a  gray  one,  while  values 
smaller  than  10“®  have  always  been  omitted. 

Figures  5,6  clearly  show  that  generally  a  few  entries 
are  significantly  larger  than  the  remaining  ones,  hence 
retaining  an  amount  of  information  significant  enough 
in  order  to  accurately  solve  the  problem.  Therefore,  the 
basic  idea  of  this  numerical  analysis  is  the  evaluation  of 
the  effects  of  a  thresholding  action  on  the  matrix  en¬ 
tries.  We  hence  consider  the  following  question:  for  a 
fixed  threshold  Vt,  so  that  every  entry  smaller  than  vt  is 
neglected,  how  is  the  numerical  accuracy  perturbedl  As 
we  will  see  in  the  following,  the  answer  to  the  question 
above  will  pave  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  a  band¬ 
width  reduction  scheme  which  substantially  decreases 
the  system  solution  time. 

As  observed  from  Figures  5,6,  when  increasing  the 
threshold  value  vt,  the  percentage  of  ’’zero”  entries  (i.e. 
the  sparsity  S)  grows  up,  the  non-zero  positions  actu¬ 
ally  depending  on  the  circuit  shape.  More  specifically, 
they  are  a  consequence  of  the  numbering  scheme  used 
to  order  the  basis  functions. 

However,  also  other  parameters  affect  the  system  ma¬ 
trix  pattern:  the  frequency,  the  substrate  thickness,  the 
dielectric  constant,  and  the  elementary  cell’s  size.  We 
evaluate  the  percentage  of  ’’sigiiificant  entries”  in  the 
system  matrix  at  the  highest  operating  frequency,  which 
is  the  most  critical  one. 

As  shown  in  the  tables  in  Figures  5,6,  for  different  Vt 
the  sparsity  S  of  the  system  matrix  has  been  computed, 
as  well  as  the  relative  error  on  the  system  solution, 
and  the  consequent  maximum  error  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  constants  and  on  the  scattering  parameters.  These 
computations  have  been  performed  with  a  7-decimal¬ 
digit  notation.  It  can  be  observed  that  the  propaga¬ 
tion  constant,  being  a  variational  quantity,  is  almost 
not  affected  by  the  thresholding  action.  In  other  words, 
Prony’s  method  is  more  robust  in  the  exponent  eval¬ 
uation,  rather  than  in  the  evaluation  of  the  complex 
amplitudes  of  the  exponential  functions.  Finally,  it  can 
also  be  noticed  that  a  direct  relationship  exists  between 
Vt  and  the  error  in  the  system  solution,  whilst  the  link 
between  Vt  and  the  error  affecting  the  scattering  param¬ 
eters  is  less  straightforward.  Anyway,  with  a  threshold 
Vt  =  10“°,  the  maximum  observed  error  on  the  scatter¬ 
ing  parameters  is  generally  less  than  than  3%,  therefore 
comparable  with  experimental  errors.  For  such  a  Vt, 
the  sparsity  is  generally  70%  <  S  <  85%,  depending 
however  on  the  microstrip  circuit  topology,  and  on  the 
physical  parameters  (frequency,  substrate  thickness  and 
permittivity) . 

IV.  Bandwidth  Reduced  Solution  of  the 
Linear  System 

The  analysis  performed  in  the  previous  sections 
demonstrates  that  the  linear  system  (3)  is  not  necessar¬ 
ily  dense:  when  an  appropriate  threshold  vt  is  chosen, 
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SO  that  the  system  matrix  entries  smaller  than  vt  are  ne¬ 
glected,  the  matrix  pattern  becomes  sparse.  Of  course, 
this  implies  some  rounding  errors,  which,  nonetheless, 
allow  to  achieve  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  simula¬ 
tion  time. 

A.  The  Impedance  Matrix  Sparse  System  Solution 

A  sparse  system  can  be  solved  by  using  iterative  meth¬ 
ods  (such  as  biconjugate-gradient  algorithms),  or  direct 
sparse  solvers,  which  are  not  always  robust.  The  lat¬ 
ter  perform  an  LU-factorization  and  a  backsubstitution 
solution;  dealing  with  sparse  matrices,  this  can  lead  to 
the  so-called  ’’fill-in”  problem  [19],  i.e.  the  risk  of  ob¬ 
taining  dense  LU  factors,  with  a  high  degradation  of 
performance.  This  problem  is  not  encountered  using 
banded  direct  solvers,  i.e.  solvers  suited  to  systems  with 
a  banded  matrix.  Therefore,  the  effective  choice  for  an 
efficient  and  robust  solution  of  the  system  is  either  iter¬ 
ative  algorithms  or  banded  direct  solvers. 

The  numerical  complexity  of  both  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  approaches  is  well-known,  and  is  o{NZ)  for  it¬ 
erative  methods  (with  NZ  equal  to  the  number  of  non¬ 
zero  entries  in  the  matrix)  and  o{BN^)  for  banded  algo¬ 
rithms  (with  BN  equal  to  the  matrix  bandwidth)  [19]. 
Therefore,  a  straight  implementation  of  a  banded  solver 
is  generally  less  efficient  than  using  an  iterative  solver: 
the  system  matrix,  as  observed  in  the  previously  shown 
example,  generally  exhibits  a  large  bandwidth. 

B.  Bandwidth  Reduction  of  the  Impedance  Sparse  Ma¬ 
trix 

It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  some  manipulations  can 
be  performed  on  the  matrix  pattern  by  using  straight¬ 
forward  matrix  algebra;  in  fact,  the  linear  system 


Ax  =  B 


(6) 


has  the  same  numerical  properties 
system 

(P'^AP)(P'^x)  =  P 


of  the  transformed 
Tb  (7) 


where  P  is  a  permutation  matrix.  This  new  system 
(7)  has  an  interesting  property;  depending  on  the  ap¬ 
propriate  choice  of  the  permutation  matrix  P ,  it  can  be 
transformed  into  one  with  a  minimum  bandwidth.  Once 
the  optimum  permutation  matrix  is  found,  the  efficiency 
of  the  linear  system  solver  is  considerably  enhanced  by 
using  a  banded  direct  solver,  and  orders  of  magnitudes 
of  speed-ups  can  be  observed. 

Moreover,  an  efficient  use  of  direct  banded  solver  is 
attractive  for  two  more  reasons:  in  practical  applica¬ 
tions,  when  we  need  to  evaluate  the  dispersion  curve 
at  several  frequency  points,  the  optimum  permutation 
as  evaluated  at  the  maximum  frequency  in  the  working 
range  is  also  well-suited  to  every  other  frequency;  sec¬ 
ondly,  when  the  same  system  has  to  be  solved  for  dif¬ 
ferent  rhs,  the  factorization  step  can  be  performed  just 
once,  and  only  the  backsubstitution  step  is  repeated  for 
every  different  rhs,  this  making  direct  solvers  preferrable 
to  iterative  ones. 


C.  Methods  for  Bandwidth  Reduction 

In  the  past  several  different  approaches  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  evaluation  of  the  optimum  numbering  of 
rows  and  columns  of  the  A  matrix  so  as  to  attain  a  min¬ 
imum  bandwidth  [19],  [20],  [21],  [22].  One  of  the  most 
effective  approaches  specifically  devoted  to  bandwidth 
reduction  is  that  derived  from  the  Cuthill-McKee  (CM) 
method  [20],  [21]. 

The  main  idea  of  this  class  of  algorithms  is  related  to 
the  graph  representation  of  the  matrix.  Let  us  consider 
the  matrixA  with  a  symmetric  zero-non-zero  pattern  . 
A  so-called  ’’incidence”  graph  can  be  easily  associated  to 
the  latter  matrix,  as  in  Fig.  7,  where  each  row/column  is 
represented  by  a  node,  and  nodes  i  and  j  are  connected 
each  other  if  and  only  if  the  entry  Cij  is  not  a  null. 
The  incidence  graph  can  be  partitioned  into  ’’levels”,  as 
shown  in  the  same  picture.  All  the  nodes  with  the  same 
’’distance”  from  the  graph’s  root  are  included  in  the 
same  level.  It  can  be  intuitively  understood  (and  this 
is  demonstrated  in  [23])  that  the  larger  the  number  of 
levels  in  an  incidence  graph,  the  smaller  the  bandwidth 
of  the  matrix.  Therefore,  the  goal  is  to  find  out  a  node 
numbering  scheme  that  maximizes  the  number  of  levels 
in  the  incidence  graph. 

The  basic  items  of  bandwidth  reduction  algorithms, 
while  being  quite  well-known  to  those  acquainted  with 
bandwidth  reduction  and  graph  partitioning,  are  not 
trivial,  and  can  be  summarized  as: 

.  partitioning  phase;  select  a  new  root  node  for  the 
incidence  graph,  and  cut  some  edges,  such  that 
there  are  edges  only  between  nodes  belonging  to 
the  same  level,  or  to  two  adjacent  levels 

•  numbering  phase:  number  the  nodes  by  increasing 
level,  and  inside  each  level  number  them  according 
to  a  particular  criterion. 

Starting  from  these  ideas,  a  new  approach  (called 
WBRA)  has  been  proposed  by  the  authors  in  [24],  [25], 
implementing  some  improved  features  and  enhancing 
the  performance  of  bandwidth  reduction  and  comput¬ 
ing  times  quite  substantially.  The  WBRA’s  main  new 
features  can  be  summarized  in  the  following  way: 

•  partitioning  phase:  the  graph  is  divided  into  levels 
so  that  the  minimum  number  of  nodes  belong  to 
the  same  node  (in  fact,  the  bandwidth  is  directly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  size  of  the  largest  subset).  Differently 
from  the  CM  approach,  the  WBRA  approach  intro¬ 
duces  some  heuristic  criteria  specifically  devoted  to 
this  goal 

•  numbering  phase:  the  WBRA  algorithm  applies  the 
numbering  to  a  set  of  ’’promising”  level  structures 
determined  during  the  partitioning  phase.  Some 
advanced  (and  rather  complex)  heuristic  criteria 
are  then  used  to  select  the  best  level  partitioning 
and  numbering  in  an  efficient  way.  Differently  from 
CM  approach,  WBRA  explores  different  level  struc¬ 
tures,  this  allowing  better  performance. 

A  simple  example  of  the  final  matrix,  level  structure 
and  incidence  graph  for  a  sparse  matrix  is  shown  in  Fig. 
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8.  It  can  be  easily  observed  that,  starting  from  the  in¬ 
cidence  graph  in  Fig.  7,  if  node  3  is  transformed  into 
node  1,  node  1  into  2,  4  into  3,  and  2  into  4,  the  graph 
of  Fig.  8  and  its  companion  matrix  are  obtained.  The 
corresponding  P  is 

'0010' 

10  0  0 
0  0  0  1 
.0100. 

V.  Results 

We  present  numerical  results  demonstrating  the  high- 
performance  of  the  approach  for  two  cases:  a  2-port 
circuit  (a  double  stub),  and  a  4-port  one  (a  branch  cou¬ 
pler).  All  the  reported  simulations  have  been  run  on 
an  entry  level  workstation,  with  a  32MB  RAM.  The  use 
of  a  strategy  for  reducing  the  numerical  complexity  of 
the  problem  (the  thresholding),  coupled  with  a  state-of- 
the-art  method  for  bandwidth  reduction  of  the  system 
matrix  in  (3),  highly  enhance  the  performance  of  the 
code.  The  results  compare  the  performance  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  in  three  different  possible  scenarios: 

•  No  thresholding  is  performed,  a  dense  solver 
(Gauss-Jordan,  GJ)  is  used  in  the  (3) 

•  Thresholding  is  performed  with  a  fixed  vt,  and  an 
iterative  sparse  solver  (biconjugate-gradient,  BCG) 
is  used 

•  Thresholding  is  performed  with  a  fixed  vt,  and  the 
bandwidth  of  the  system  matrix  minimized  using 
WBRA.  A  banded  solver  (BN)  is  then  used  in  the 

(3) 

All  the  three  linear  system  solvers  (GJ,  BCG,  and 
BN)  are  selected  from  SLATEC  public-domain  collec¬ 
tion.  The  iterative  sparse  solver  is  generally  used  with 
100-180  iterations,  so  that  an  error  of  10~®  is  achieved 
(this  value  is  enough  to  guarantee  an  appropriate  con¬ 
vergence  also  when  a  thresholding  is  performed). _  The 
threshold  value,  as  discussed  in  section  6.2,  is  10~^. 

The  computation  is  divided  into  two  main  tasks:  the 
time  necessary  to  evaluate  the  matrix  and  the  rhs  in 
the  (3)  (we  call  this  step  ’’system  generation”),  and  the 
time  to  solve  the  same  system.  When  the  GJ  approach 
is  used,  every  frequency  point  is  simulated  with  the  same 
computing  time.  In  the  BCG  and  BN  case,  this  is  not 
true.  The  first  frequency  point  (the  upper  limit  in  the 
frequency  range)  is  used  to  determine  the  matrix  entries 
which  are  smaller  than  Vt,  and  need  not  to  be  computed 
at  next  frequency  steps.  Moreover,  in  the  BN  case,  also 
the  permutation  matrix  P  so  that  the  bandwidth  is  re¬ 
duced,  is  computed,  and  the  system  rearrangement  per¬ 
formed  as  suggested  in  (7).  Therefore,  in  the  BCG  and 
BN  case,  the  first  frequency  point  analysis  is  slower  than 
the  following  ones. 

A.  2-PoTt  Network 

The  two-port  network  represented  in  Fig.  5  has  been 
simulated  in  the  range  2.5-T5  GHz.  The  dielectric  con¬ 
stant  is  2.6,  and  the  cell  dimension  is  3mm  (uniform 


meshing  with  square  cells).  The  system  size  in  (3)  is 
220.  In  Table  II  we  show  the  performance  results  for  the 
main  tasks.  Times  to  perform  the  tasks  (system  gener¬ 
ation,  solution,  and  bandwidth  reduction)  are  given  in 
seconds.  An  IBM  RS6000  250  T,  an  entry  level  worksta¬ 
tion,  has  been  used.  Times  in  Table  I  refer  to  a  single 
frequency  point.  Times  for  the  system  generation  for 
the  BCG  and  BN  case  suppose  that  the  thresholding  on 
the  matrix  entries  has  already  been  performed.  As  pre¬ 
viously  discussed,  this  can  not  be  assumed  for  the  first 
frequency  point.  In  that  case,  the  system  generation  is 
performed  in  53  s  for  the  GJ  case,  and  in  44  s  in  the 
BCG  and  BN  cases. 

Table  I:  Times  for  the  different  tasks  (in  seconds)  for 
one  frequency  point. _ 


Method 

System 

Gen 

System 

Sol. 

Bandwidth 

-Red. 

53 

4.5 

- 

11.9 

3 

- 

11.9 

0.2 

0.5 

The  sparse  matrix  solved  with  BCG  is  obtained  with  a 
10~°  threshold,  and  its  bandwidth  is  208.  Using  WBRA 
it  is  reduced  to  72.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  (3)  solution  is  repeated  for  each  frequency  point  as 
many  times  as  the  number  of  ports,  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  scattering  parameters. 

In  Table  II  the  timings  for  a  complete  frequency  anal¬ 
ysis  (100  frequency  points)  are  presented  for  the  three 
methods.  Remember  that  if  the  first  frequency  point  is 
the  upper-frequency  one,  the  bandwidth  minimization 
can  be  performed  only  once  (as  previously  discussed  in 
section  6.2). 


Table  II:  Times  (in  seconds)  for  100  frequency  point. 


Method 

Upper 
Freq.  Point 

Remaining 
99  Freq.  Points 

Total  Time 

Gj 

62 

6138 

6200 

BCG 

50 

1772 

1832 

BN 

45 

1198 

1243 

It  can  be  seen  that  a  global  speed-up  of  more  than  3 
times  is  attained  with  the  BCG  strategy,  and  of  around 
5  with  the  BN-hWBRA  strategy.  This  is  due  to  the 
huge  performance  improvement  obtained  in  the  linear 
system  solution.  Using  the  thresholding,  the  BCG  solves 
the  sparse  system  in  around  3s  instead  of  4.5s  (dense 
GJ).  The  BN  solver,  after  the  bandwidth  minimization 
(which  takes  0.5  s)  performs  the  solution  in  0.2s.  More¬ 
over,  the  banded  solver  is  a  direct  LU  algorithm.  As 
stressed  before,  for  each  frequency  point  the  system  is 
solved  as  many  times  as  the  ports  are  (this  case  2  times) 
with  different  rhs.  This  means  that  using  the  banded 
solver  the  only  backsubstitution  step  is  performed  twice, 
and  it  is  quite  well  known  that  this  step  is  very  fast, 
compared  with  the  LU  factorization  step. 

The  improvement  in  the  efficiency  is  obtained  without 
degradating  too  much  the  accuracy  of  the  simulation: 
both  the  BCG  and  the  BN  strategy  affect  the  result  with 
an  error  of  around  3%,  as  already  shown  in  the  table  in 
Fig.  5.  This  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  still  comparable 
with  experimental  errors. 
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B.  4-f‘ort  Network 

The  results  for  the  4-port  coupler  of  Fig.  6  are  pre¬ 
sented  following  the  same  logical  path  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  section:  the  GJ,  BCG  and  BN  strategy  are  com¬ 
pared,  demonstrating  the  superior  performance  of  the 
BN-I-WBRA  strategy.  As  the  number  of  ports  is  in¬ 
creased  in  this  example,  very  substancial  speed-ups  are 
achieved. 

The  circuit  is  studied  in  the  range  2. 5-3. 5  GHz,  with  a 
substrate  with  e  =  2.6,  and  square  cell  size  of  edge  3mm. 
In  Table  III  results  are  shown,  with  times  in  seconds 
referred  to  the  above  mentioned  IBM  250  T.  Data  do 
not  refer  to  the  first  frequency  point  (upper  limit  of  the 
range).  In  that  case,  the  system  is  generated  in  111.4  s 
with  the  GJ  approach,  and  in  81  s  with  the  BCG  and 
BN  one.  The  system  size  is  401. 

Table  III:  Times  for  the  different  tasks  (in  seconds) 
for  one  frequency  point. 


Method 

System 

Gen. 

System 

Sol. 

Bandwidth 

Red. 

Oj 

111.4 

57 

- 

BCG 

15.4 

7.4 

- 

BN 

15.4 

0.6 

2 

In  this  case,  the  bandwidth  of  the  sparse  matrix  ob¬ 
tained  performing  a  thresholding  with  Vt  =  10~°  is  310, 
and  by  applying  the  WBRA  it  is  reduced  to  82,  with 
a  huge  enhancement  in  the  solution  time  when  the  BN 
solver  is  used.  For  the  coupler,  the  speed-ups  for  a  100- 
point  frequency  curve  are  very  interesting,  as  the  system 
solution  is  repeated  4  times  for  each  frequency  point, 
and  a  direct  LU  banded  solver  is  extremely  suited  and 
effective.  Table  IV  demonstrates  this,  showing  the  total 
times  for  the  whole  frequency  analysis: 


Table  IV:  Times  (in  seconds)  for  100  frequency  point. 


Method 

Upper 
Freq.  Point 

Remaining 
99  Freq.  Points 

Total  Time 

GJ 

338.6 

33521 

33866 

BCG 

141 

4356 

4497 

BN 

112.2 

1723 

1835 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  BCG  strategy  is  more  than 
7  times  faster  than  the  standard  implementation  of  the 
MPIE  approach  solved  with  the  MoM.  A  strategy  based 
on  WBRA  for  bandwidth  reduction  and  a  BN  solver  is 
more  than  18  times  faster.  Also  in  this  case,  the  error 
in  the  solution  is  around  3%  (see  the  table  in  Fig.  6)  on 
the  computed  scattering  parameters. 

This  last  example  demonstrates  that  on  increasing 
the  number  of  ports,  and  the  complexity  of  the  circuit 
layout,  the  proposed  strategy  becomes  more  and  more 
high-performing. 

VI.  Conclusions 

An  efficient  electromagnetic  and  numerical  approach 
has  been  proposed  for  the  analysis  of  arbitrarily-shaped 
microstrip  circuits,  based  on  the  solution  of  the  Mixed- 
Potential  Integral  Equations  via  Method  of  Moments. 
The  use  of  analytically  evaluated  closed-form  Green’s 


functions  and  general  de-embedding  techniques  makes 
the  code  efficient  from  the  electromagnetic  view-point. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  resulting  linear  system, 
which  solution  represents  one  of  the  key-issues  in  the 
code  performance,  has  demonstrated  that,  even  for  stan¬ 
dard  rooftop  basis  functions,  at  the  cost  of  small  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  solution  accuracy,  the  generally  dense  lin¬ 
ear  system  can  be  reduced  to  a  sparse  one,  with  a  spar¬ 
sity  generally  in  the  range  70-85%. 

The  use  of  a  method  for  the  bandwidth  reduction  of 
sparse  matrices  developed  by  the  authors,  while  outper¬ 
forming  the  previously  proposed  approaches  for  band¬ 
width  reduction,  when  coupled  with  a  banded  direct 
solver,  is  shown  to  produce  a  substantial  speed-up  in  the 
numerical  simulation  of  microstrip  circuits.  A  speed-up 
of  5  times  has  been  achieved  on  a  2-port  circuit,  and  of 
18  times  on  a  4-port  circuit. 
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Fig.  1.  A  general  microstrip  structure. 


Fig.  2.  De-embedding  section. 


frequency  (GHz) 


Fig.  3.  Scattering  parameters  for  microstrip  stub  (Wi  =  W2  = 
1.44mTn,  L  =  2.16mm,  Sr  =  10.65,  h  =  1.21mm) 


firequency  (GHz) 

Fig.  4.  Magnitude  and  phase  of  the  scattering  parameters  for 
microstrip  double-stub  {Lp  =  SOmil,  Ls  =  50.6mf2,  Wi  = 
9.2mil,  W2  =  23mil,  Sr  =  9.9,  h  =  lOmil) 
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Fig.  5.  The  layout  of  a  double-stub,  and  the  corresponding  ma¬ 
trix  pattern  for  different  vt  values.  In  the  table,  the  sparsity, 
solution  error,  and  error  in  /3  and  scattering  parameters  are 
shown  for  different  vt  values. 


Fig.  6.  The  layout  of  a  branch-line  coupler,  and  the  corresponding 
matrix  pattern  for  differentut  values.  In  the  table,  the  spar¬ 
sity,  solution  error,  and  error  in  ^  and  scattering  parameters 
are  shown  for  different  vt  values. 
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Abstract — Computer  time  required  for  finite  element 
analysis  of  microwave  filters  is  reduced  by  more  than  an 
order  of  magnitude  by  using  modal  frequency  rather  than 
direct  frequency  methods.  In  the  conventional  direct  fre¬ 
quency  method,  the  number  of  unknowns  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  edge  degrees  of  freedom.  Instead,  the  new  mod¬ 
al  frequency  method  first  computes  the  3D  modes  and 
then  uses  them  as  basis  functions,  thereby  greatly  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom.  The  two  methods 
are  applied  to  the  European  benchmark  problem  of  a 
dual— mode  microwave  filter.  The  modal  frequency  meth¬ 
od  obtains  essentially  the  same  results  as  the  direct  fre¬ 
quency  method,  but  when  analyzing  201  frequencies  it 
yields  a  speedup  factor  of  15. 


INTRODUCTION 


Microwave  resonators  are  often  used  to  make  filters.  If 
the  coupling  coefficients  are  small  and  the  quality  factor 
Q  is  high,  then  narrow  passbands  or  stopbands  may  re¬ 
quire  analysis  at  a  hundreds  of  frequencies.  In  conven¬ 
tional  direct  frequency  finite  element  analysis  (FEA),  to¬ 
tal  solution  time  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
frequencies  analyzed,  and  may  therefore  be  hundreds  of 
times  longer  than  the  solution  at  one  frequency. 


To  reduce  computer  time,  several  methods  of  reduced 
order  modeling  have  been  used.  Asymptotic  waveform 
analysis  (AWE)  has  been  used  for  several  years  [1],  and  it 
has  been  successfully  combined  with  finite  element  analy¬ 
sis  [2].  The  most  recent  method  of  AWE  is  called  PVL  for 
Fade  via  Lanczos  process  [3] — [6] .  While  PVL  can  extend 
the  frequency  range  compared  to  standard  AWE  methods, 
as  of  now  no  AWE  method  is  guaranteed  to  find  all  reso¬ 
nances  over  a  specified  frequency  range. 


In  a  new  technique  called  modal  frequency  FEA  [7],  a 
3D  real  Lanczos  eigenvalue  analysis  with  Sturm  sequenc¬ 
ing  is  first  performed  to  reliably  find  all  resonances  of  low 
loss  devices.  The  resulting  eigenvectors  are  used  as  basis 
functions  for  solutions  over  a  range  of  frequencies,  there¬ 
by  possibly  saving  computer  time  if  S— parameters  are 
needed  for  a  large  number  of  frequencies. 


This  paper  begins  with  a  review  of  the  modal  frequency 
method  of  FEA  and  some  of  its  recent  applications.  Then 
the  new  modal  frequency  method  is  applied  to  a  bench¬ 
mark  problem  from  a  European  magazine.  The  problem 


is  a  two-port  dual-mode  cylindrical  six-cavity  filterwith 
iris  coupling  to  rectangular  waveguides.  The  modal  fre¬ 
quency  results  will  be  compared  with  those  obtained  by  the 
conventional  direct  frequency  method  and  by  measure¬ 


ments. 


MODAL  FREQUENCY 
FINITE  ELEMENT  ANALYSIS 

Conventional  direct  frequency  FEA  consists  of  solving 
the  complex  matrix  equation  [7],  [8]  with  angular  frequen¬ 
cy  co: 

[  -  co2[M]  +  jco[C]  +  [K]  ]{u}  =  {P}  (1) 

where  [M]  is  the  permittance  matrix  (proportional  to  per¬ 
mittivity),  [C]  is  the  conductance  matrix  (proportional  to 
conductivity),  and  [K]  is  the  reluctance  matrix  (inversely 
proportional  to  permeability).  For  the  3D  edge  finite  ele¬ 
ments  used  here,  the  unkno^  vector  {u}  consists  of  edge 
magnetic  vector  potentials  A.  The  electric  field  is  then 
-jcoA.  {P}  is  the  excitation  vector,  which  for  S-parame- 
ter  computations  is  located  at  the  ports.  The  {u}  vector 
has  as  many  degrees  of  freedom  as  there  are  finite  element 
edge  unknowns,  which  usually  number  in  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands.  Note  that  the  left  hand  matrix  changes  with  fre¬ 
quency  and  thus  solution  time  is  proportional  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  frequencies  analyzed. 

Instead  of  solving  (1)  directly,  we  can  first  compute  the 
real  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors,  denoted  by  (cj);},  of  the 
3D  finite  element  model.  Then  a  modal  frequency  solution 
is  assumed  to  be  a  linear  combination  of  the  eigenvectors, 
expressed  as  [7]: 

{u}  =  [<^m  (2) 

where  the  matrix  [(J)]  is  made  up  of  m  columns  of  individual 
orthogonal  eigenvectors  {cj);},  and  the  vector  {q}  contains 
all  of  the  coefficients.  If  there  are  n  direct  degrees  of  free¬ 
dom  in  a  problem  (the  length  of  the  column  vector  {u}), 
then  [(j)]  is  an  (n  x  m)  matrix.  This  transformation  can  be 
highly  accurate  when  all  n  eigenvectors  of  the  system  are 
used.  In  many  cases  only  a  small  approximation  is  intro¬ 
duced  if  a  limited  number  of  eigenvectors  in  a  specified 
frequency  range  is  used. 

The  frequency  range  of  the  eigensolution  should  in¬ 
clude  all  modes  that  are  expected  to  be  excited.  All  of  the 
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real  modes  over  any  finite  frequency  range  are  rigorously 
computed  in  our  software  [7]  using  a  Sturm  sequenced 
Lanczos  algorithm.  Then  the  final  solution  is  obtained  by 
substituting  (2)  into  (1): 

-  cD2[M][4)]{q}  +  joj[C][(j)]{q}  +  [K][cl)]{q}  =  {P} 


Premultiplying  both  sides  by  [(J)]'^  results  in: 

-  ®"[c{)r[M][(j)]{q}  +  jco[4>]''[C][ct)]{q} 

+  [4>]"[K][4>]{q}  =  [4)]"{P} 

(4) 

where  the  three  new  modal  matrices  are; 

[m]  =  [(})]'^[M][4)] 

(5) 

[c]  =  imcm 

(6) 

[k]  =  imm] 

(7) 

Thus  (4)  can  be  rewritten  as  the  modal  frequency  equation-. 


(  -  ©^[m]  +  j©[c]  +  [k]  ){q}  =  {p}  (8) 

Recall  that  the  unknown  {q}  vector  is  of  length  equal  to 
the  selected  number  of  real  3D  modes.  This  reduction  in 
the  number  of  unknowns  from  those  of  {u}  of  (1)  can  often 
lead  to  a  substantial  computational  speedup  compared 
with  direct  frequency  FEA. 

Because  real  modes  are  assumed,  the  modal  frequency 
method  is  applicable  only  to  low  loss  problems.  While  di¬ 
electric  and  ferrite  material  losses  can  be  analyzed  direct¬ 
ly,  wall  losses  can  only  be  analyzed  indirectly  using  equiva¬ 
lent  lossy  air  or  other  filler  material.  Also,  real  modes 
cannot  represent  radiation  boundaries,  and  thus  antennas 
cannot  be  analyzed  by  modal  frequency  FEA. 

A  recent  paper  [7]  describes  the  theory  of  modal  fre¬ 
quency  FEA  in  detail.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  S-pa- 
rameter  computations  using  approximate  port  boundary 
conditions. 

The  same  paper  also  applies  modal  frequency  FEA  to 
computing  the  S-parameters  of  two  filters.  One  filter  is 
a  cutoff-coupled  rectangular  dielectric  resonator  fflter, 
and  the  other  is  a  coax-  fed  rectangular  box  containing  cy¬ 
lindrical  dielectric  resonators.  Modal  frequency  FEA  re¬ 
sults  obtained  are  similar  to  those  obtained  by  direct  fre¬ 
quency  and  by  measurements.  Compared  with  direct 
frequency  FEA,  modal  frequency  FEA  obtained  speedup 
factors  ranging  from  1.4  to  4  for  analyses  at  approximately 
100  frequencies. 

Another  recent  paper  [9]  applies  modal  frequency  FEA 
to  two  other  filters.  One  is  the  ACES/TEAM 19  single  cav¬ 


ity  filter,  for  which  accurate  S-parameters  were  obtained 
with  a  speedup  of  10  over  direct  frequency  FEA.  The  oth¬ 
er  example  analyzed  was  an  improper  variant  of  a  dual- 
mode  filter;  here  the  proper  geometry  is  used  in  the  analy¬ 
sis  via  both  direct  frequency  and  modal  frequency  FEA. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DUAL-MODE 
MICROWAVE  FILTER 

Dual -mode  microwave  filters  use  two  similar  propa¬ 
gating  waveguide  modes  to  produce  a  bandpass  filter.  The 
transmission  coefficient  often  shows  excellent  rejection 
outside  the  desired  passband  [10]. 

The  earliest  dual-mode  filters  produced  their  dual 
modes  by  means  of  adjustable  screws  inserted  in  wave¬ 
guide  walls  [11].  Recently,  an  improved  design  uses  ro¬ 
tated  apertures  to  produce  dual  couter— rotating  modes  in 
a  circular  waveguide  [12].  Usually  multiple  apertures  are 
placed  along  the  length  of  the  filter,  where  each  aperture 
is  rotated  sequentially.  The  rotations  are  either  all  in  the 
clockwise  direction  or  all  counterclockwise. 

The  dual -mode  filter  analyzed  in  this  paper  has  ellipti¬ 
cal  apertures  that  are  rotated  sequentially  in  the  counter¬ 
clockwise  direction  [13].  Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  outside  of 
the  filter,  which  is  made  up  of  six  cylindrical  cavities  fed  by 
rectangular  waveguide  at  both  ends.  The  rectangular  wa¬ 
veguide  cross  section  is  1.905  by  0.9525  cm.  The  cylindrical 
cavities  are  all  of  diameter  2.40  cm.  The  geometry  was  en¬ 
tered  via  solid  modeling  commands  in  the  preprocessing 
software.  The  filter  is  entirely  filled  with  air  and  all  of  its 
walls  are  made  of  aluminum.  Thus  the  filter  is  here  as- 
sirnied  to  be  lossless. 

Fig.  3  is  an  isometric  view  at  the  same  angles  of  Fig.  1 ,  but 
showing  the  inside  of  the  filter.  There  are  seven  eUiptical 
apertures  at  positions  and  major  axis  angles  [13]  listed  in 
Table  1.  Fig.  4  is  a  front  view  of  the  inside  of  the  filter, 
showing  the  ellipses.  The  two  large  tilted  eUipses  of  Table 
1  have  a  major  axis  of  2.4  cm  and  a  minor  axis  of  2.1  cm. 
The  two  large  verical  ellipses  are  2.4  by  2.0414  cm.  The  two 
end  ellipses  are  1.278  by  0.4  cm,  and  the  single  center  el- 


lipse  is  0.87  by  0.4  cm. 

TART  F.  1  Fllintical  aoertures  in  filter 

7.  min  fcml 

zmax  fcml 

maior  axis  ande  rdes.! 

0.750 

0.923 

180  (end  ellipse) 

1.4729 

1.523 

135  (large  tilted  ellipse) 

2.0728 

2.132 

90  (large  vertical  ellipse) 

2.6827 

2.8342 

90  (center  ellipse) 

3.3841 

3.4441 

90  (large  vertical  ellipse) 

3.994 

4.044 

45  (large  tilted  ellipse) 

4.5939 

4.7669 

0  (end  ellipse) 

Fin.  5  shows  the  measured  S 

—parameters.  They  were 

obtained  using 

an  experimental  filter  that  is  specified  to 
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Fig.  2.  Side  view  of  dual— mode  filter  of  Fig.  1. 
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Fig.  4.  Front  view  of  inside  of  solid  geometry  model  of  dual -mode  filter. 
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Fig.  5.  Measured  S— parameters  of  dual— mode  filter  [13]. 

obey  the  above  dimensions  within  a  tolerance  better  than  Fig.  6  shows  the  finite  element  model,  which  consists  of 
plus  or  minus  ten  microns.  10,169  second  order  edge  (Fll-curl)  tetrahedrons.  They 

have  a  total  of  64,450  edge  degrees  of  freedom. 


3D  FINITE  ELEMENT  MODEL  AND 
COMPARATIVE  RESULTS 

Even  though  the  six  cylindrical  cavities  of  Figs.  1 
through  4  are  all  symmetric  about  several  mirror  planes, 
the  rotation  of  the  elliptical  aperture  axes  means  that  the 
filter  possesses  no  plane  of  symmetry.  Thus  the  entire  fil¬ 
ter  must  be  modeled,  here  using  finite  elements. 


The  model  of  Fig.  6  was  submitted  to  our  software, 
which  computed  the  fields  and  S -parameters  using  equa¬ 
tions  given  previously  [7].  The  S -parameters  were  com¬ 
puted  using  the  software’s  direct  frequency  capability  of 
(1)  and  its  modal  frequency  capability  of  (8)  at  201  fre¬ 
quencies  from  10  to  12  GHz,  spaced  by  10  MHz. 

The  computed  S- parameters  are  shown  in  Fig.  7  for 
direct  frequency  and  in  Fig.  8  for  modal  frequency  FEA. 


Fig.  6.  Finite  element  model  of  filter,  made  up  of  10,169  HI -curl  tetrahedrons. 


iSI  mag  dB 
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SCATTERING-MATRIX  vs.  FREQUENCY 


S  1  .  I  :  I  .  1 
S  2  .  L  !  I  .  1 
5  1.2  :  I . 1 
52.2  :  I . 1 


Fig.  7.  S -parameters  computed  using  direct  frequency  method  at  201  frequencies. 


SCATTERING-MATRIX  vs.  FREQUENCY 


5  1.1  5  I  .  1 

S  2  .  1  !  1  .  I 

5  1.2  :  I . 1 

52.2  :  1.1 

Fig.  8.  S-parameters  computed  using  modal  frequency  method  at  201  frequencies. 
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Comparing  Figs.  5,  7,  and  8  shows  that  the  direct  and 
modal  results  are  very  similar,  both  for  Sll  and  S21.  The 
measured  S21  of  Fig.  5  appears  similar  to  the  computed 
S21  of  Figs.  7  and  8.  The  measured  Sll  of  Fig.  5  differs 
significantly  from  the  computations  of  Figs.  7  and  8  in  the 
passband  region. 

There  are  several  possible  explanations  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  measured  and  computed  Sll.  One  is 
that  the  measurements  may  have  been  made  on  a  filter 
with  a  greater  diameter,  evidently  denoted  as  x.xxx  in  [13], 
than  the  2.40  cm  assumed  in  Fig.  1.  Another  possibility  is 
that  more  finite  elements  may  be  needed,  whether  direct 
frequency  FEA  or  modal  frequency  FEA  is  used.  The  ex¬ 
pected  accuracy  of  the  computed  and  measured  S  parame¬ 
ters  is  on  the  order  of  plus  or  minus  5  db. 

COMPUTER  PERFORMANCE 

Both  the  direct  frequency  and  modal  frequency  com¬ 
putations  of  Figs.  7  and  8  were  made  on  a  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  model  735/125  workstation.  The  CPU  time  was  40,718 
seconds  for  the  direct  frequency  analysis  and  2,767  sec¬ 
onds  for  the  modal  frequency  analysis.  The  modal  fre¬ 
quency  analysis  first  searched  for  aU  3D  modes  from  5  to 
12.5  GHz,  and  found  ten  modes  at  frequencies  ranging 
from  8.27  to  11.36  GHz. 

The  software  developed  here  is  also  available  on  other 
high-performance  computers  including  several  types  of 
Cray  parallel  processors.  On  the  Cray,  a  vectorized  and 
parallelized  sparse  solver  has  been  developed  [14].  The 
software  includes  not  only  the  solid  geometry  preproces¬ 
sing  of  Figs.  1  through  4,  but  also  the  automatic  mesh  gen¬ 
eration  of  Fig.  6,  as  well  as  postprocessing  capabilities  such 
as  the  graphs  of  Figs.  7  and  8. 

Eigenvalue  extraction  and  other  computationally  inten¬ 
sive  tasks  in  the  software  are  carried  out  using  special  vec¬ 
tor  kernels  that  have  been  optimized  for  various  high- 
performance  computer  platforms.  The  most  important 
vector  kernels  are  usually  BLAS  (basic  linear  algebraic 
subroutines).  Level  I -type  kernels  include  SAXPY  and 
DOT  [14],  [15].  Block  kernels  are  also  specific  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  hardware  and  include  double  kernels  such  as  multi¬ 
plications  of  scalars  and  vector  blocks.  BLAS  level  II  and 
especially  level  III -type  kernels  are  not  favored  in  com¬ 
mercial  finite  element  systems,  because  they  are  usuaDy 
incompatible  with  simple  fortran  matrix  storage  schemes. 

Recently,  sparse  matrix  methods  have  been  implement¬ 
ed  that  greatly  enhance  performance  for  very  large  finite 
element  matrices.  Sparse  BLAS  kernels  such  as  SAXPI 
have  become  heavily  used  in  sparse  matrix  routines.  Also 
enhancing  performance  of  sparse  matrix  processing  are 
new  resequencing  methods  based  on  minimum  degree  or¬ 
dering  [14],  [16]. 


CONCLUSION 

A  dual -mode  microwave  filter  has  been  analyzed  by 
both  conventional  direct  frequency  FEA  and  by  a  new 
modal  frequency  FEA  technique.  Both  methods  have  ob¬ 
tained  S21  at  201  frequencies  that  agrees  well  with  mea¬ 
surements,  but  their  Sll  disagrees  somewhat  with  mea¬ 
surements.  While  the  modal  frequency  method  obtained 
essentially  the  same  S  -  parameters  as  the  direct  frequency 
method,  it  has  achieved  a  speedup  factor  of  15.  Thus  mod¬ 
al  frequency  FEA  is  attractive  for  analysis  of  filters  and 
other  low-loss  resonant  microwave  devices. 
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A  Fast  MEI  Scheme  for  the  Computation  of 
Scattering  by  Very  Large  Cylinders 

Y.  Liu  ,  K.  Lan,  K.  K.  Mei  and  E.  K.  N.  Yung 

Department  of  Electronic  Engineering 
City  University  of  Hong  Kong 

Abstracti  a  fast  scheme  for  measured  equation  of  invariance  (MEI)  method  is 

presented  in  this  paper.  The  scheme  combines  a  strategic  technique  of  the  interpolation 
and  extrapolation  of  MEI  coefficients  with  a  special  algorithm  of  cyclic  block  band 
matrix  to  fast  solve  the  scattering  problems  of  very  large  conducting  cylinders.  The 
circumferential  dimension  of  scattering  objects  could  exceed  10,000  wavelength. 
Computational  speed  could  be  2-3  order  faster  than  conventional  MEI  method.  The 
fast  scheme  is  especially  applicable  to  scattering  problems  of  very  large  conducting 
objects  in  which  other  numerical  methods  may  fail. 

1.  Introduction 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  measured  equation  of  invariance  (MEI)  method 
[1-4]  is  that  the  MEI  can  be  used  to  solve  scattering  problems  of  normal  size  objects 
very  fast.  However  when  the  target  is  very  large,  most  numerical  methods  have 
difiBculties  in  obtaining  correct  results.  Even  the  MEI  is  no  exception.  In  the  case  of 
the  MEI,  the  reason  is  that  the  integration  required  to  generate  the  MEI  coefficients  is 
very  time  consuming,  and  the  results  of  the  integration  could  be  inaccurate  which 
causes  excessive  errors  in  the  resulting  MEI  coefficients  and  subsequent  failure  of  the 
computation.  In  this  paper,  the  interpolation  and  extrapolation  technique  for  the  MEI 
coefficients  is  used  to  overcome  this .  problem.  Such  a  technique  allows  us  to 
extrapolate  the  MEI  coefficients  at  several  low  frequencies  to  higher  frequencies  of 
interest.  Thus  the  execution  time  for  finding  the  MEI  coefficients  at  the  high 
frequencies  can  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  MEI  coefficients  can  be 
greatly  increased.  The  details  of  the  interpolation  and  extrapolation  technique  for  the 
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MEI  coefficients  can  be  found  in  reference  [5].  Compared  with  the  total  execution  time 
for  solving  the  large  object  scattering  problems,  after  the  utilization  of  the  interpolation 
and  extrapolation  technique,  finding  the  MEI  coefficients  becomes  a  minor  part  of  the 
total  computation  time,  and  the  solution  of  the  MEI  sparse  matrix  becomes  the 
dominant  part.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  whole  computational  process,  the  solution  of 
the  MET  matrix  should  be  speeded  up.  To  do  so,  one  option  is  choosing  parallel 
computation.  Another  is  choosing  special  algorithms.  For  the  parallel  computation,  a 
PVM  (Parallel  Virtual  Machine)  based  parallel  sparse  matrix  solver  is  investigated.  A 
cluster  of  Pentium  PC’s  is  chosen  as  the  hardware  platform.  Ethernet  is  used  in 
connecting  Pentiums  as  a  network.  When  partition  number  of  the  MEI  matrix  is  4  - 
16,  a  speedup  of  7  for  the  MEI  matrix  can  be  achieved  [6].  At  the  same  time,  a  special 
algorithm,  which  is  applicable  for  the  structure  of  the  MEI  matrix,  is  developed.  This 
special  algorithm  will  be  described  in  this  paper.  In  2-D  scattering  cases,  the  MEI 
matrix  is  such  a  sparse  structure,  in  which  all  the  elements  are  in  a  diagonal  band  area 
except  a  few  off-diagonal  elements  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  mesh.  This  is  a 
typical  cyclic  block  tridiagonal  structure.  For  such  a  special  structure,  we  modify  the 
Thomas  algorithm  [7],  which  directly  solves  block  tridiagonal  matrix,  to  meet  our 
need.  The  computational  time  of  our  MEI  matrix  solver  is  proportional  to  N,  the 
dimension  of  the  matrix.  For  the  scattering  of  a  conducting  circular  cylinder  with 
diameter  4,000  wavelength,  the  MEI  solver  is  about  30  times  faster  than  the  Berkeley’s 
sparse  solver  [8],  and  is  about  4  times  faster  than  the  above  PVM-based  parallel  sparse 
matrix  algorithm.  Thus  using  the  fast  MEI  scheme  in  this  paper,  which  combines  the 
interpolation  and  extrapolation  technique  of  the  MEI  coefficients  with  algorithm  of  the 
cyclic  block  band  matrix,  the  scattering  problems  of  very  large  cylinders  can  be  solved 
much  faster  than  with  the  conventional  MEI  or  MoM  algorithms. 

2.  The  MEI  Sparse  Matrix 

For  the  MEI  computation  mesh,  suppose  be  total  grid  points  per  one  layer, 
and  Vj,  be  the  total  number  of  layers.  Five  points  difference-difference  formula  is 
used  for  the  nodes  on  the  inner  layers  of  the  mesh. 


(1) 
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where  {c, }  are  the  finite-difference  coefficients,  <p,  is  the  field  at  node  i.  For  the  grids 


on  the  truncated  boundary,  the  MEI  equation  is  used 


/=() 


(2) 


where  {a. }  are  the  MEI  coefficients  to  be  determined,  and  n  - 1  is  the  number  of 
neighbors  of  node  0. 

After  boundary  conditions  of  the  conducting  object  are  applied,  the  MEI-FD 
matrix  is  nested  in  the  following  form. 
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where  }  {-B,  }and  |c,  |are  matrices,  {®,}and  {®')  are 

- 1)  X  1  column  vectors  which  represent  the  unknown  scattered  fields  and  known 
incident  fields,  respectively. 

Obviously,  the  MEI  matrix,  i.  e.  eq.  (3),  is  a  typical  cyclic  block  band  matrix,  in 
which  all  the  elements  are  in  a  diagonal  band  area  except  a  few  off-diagonal  elements 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  mesh. 


3.  Strategy  to  obtain  MEI  coefficients 

In  this  section,  we  will  briefly  describe  how  to  use  the  interpolation  and 
extrapolation  technique  to  obtain  MEI  coefficients  at  the  high  frequencies  of  interest 
from  those  calculated  at  low  frequencies  being  first  calculated. 

The  MEI  coefficients  have  the  characteristics  of  spatial  interpolability, 
frequency  interpolability  and  frequency  extrapolability  [5]  when  the  ratio  of  the 
wavelength  and  the  discretization  size  stays  the  same.  The  MEI  coefficients  are 
interpolable  between  nodes,  i.e.,  if  the  nodes  are  rearranged  for  different  frequencies  to 
keep  the  ratio  invariant,  we  may  obtain  the  MEI  equations  at  the  nodes  of  the  new 
distribution  from  interpolations  of  the  MEI  coefficients  at  the  nodes  of  the  original 
distribution.  Fig.  1  shows  the  arrangements  of  the  nodes  at  three  different  frequencies 
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increased  by  a  factor  of  two.  The  mesh  size  is  reduced  by  a  factor  of  two,  at  the  same 
time,  the  spacing  between  the  mesh  boundary  and  object  boundary  is  also  reduced  by  a 
factor  of  two. 

We  expect  the  MEI  coefficients  to  smoothly  approach  a  limit  when  the 
frequency  increases  to  the  optical  region.  Our  expectation  is  based  on  the  similarity  of 
the  local  geometry  of  a  node  as  the  mesh  boundary  approaches  the  object  boundaiy 
and  on  the  fact  that  in  geometrical  optics  the  same  rules  of  calculation  are  applied  to  all 
frequencies.  Numerical  examinations  in  [5]  have  indicated  that  the  MEI  coefficients  do 
approach  a  limit  with  the  increase  in  frequency,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  MEI 
coefficients  obtained  by  the  extrapolation  is  enough  for  obtaining  accurate  results.  We 
express  the  MEI  coefficients  at  node  0  as  polynomials  of  the  normalized  wavelength 
with  the  degree  J-1, 

/=o 

Based  on  the  mesh  organization  depicted  in  Fig.l,  we  calculate  the  MEI 
coefficients  at  few  normalized  measuring  wavelength  such  as  2,  1,  0.5,  0.25,  ...  with 
number  J,  by  using  the  conventional  MEI  method  [1].  Then  the  coefficients  {ctj  ^jin 

eq.  (4)  can  be  found.  Once  the  coefficients  are  obtained,  the  MEI  coefficients 

at  any  normalized  wavelength  can  be  determined  by  using  eq.(4).  Since  we  only 
calculate  the  MEI  coefficients  at  the  low  frequencies  through  the  integration, 
computational  time  is  very  small.  In  addition,  the  interpolation  and  extrapolation  time 
for  obtaining  the  MET  coefficients  at  the  high  frequency  of  interest  is  also  small. 
Compared  with  direct  calculation  of  the  MEI  coefficients  at  the  high  frequency  by  the 
integration,  the  computation  time  can  be  tens  to  thousands  of  times  smaller  depending 
on  how  large  the  scattering  objects  are. 

The  technique  presented  above  is  not  just  a  way  to  obtain  the  MEI  coefficients 
with  economical  computation  time,  but  a  way  to  obtain  the  MEI  coefficients  accurately 
for  the  very  large  electromagnetic  boundary  value  problems. 


4.  The  Fast  Solver  for  the  MEI  Matrix 

We  have  pointed  out  in  section  3,  that  the  CPU  time  can  be  greatly  reduced  if 
the  interpolation  and  extrapolation  technique  is  used  in  determining  the  MEI 
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coefficients  at  the  high  frequency.  Thus  most  of  the  CPU  time  will  be  used  for  solving 
the  MEI  matrix.  In  order  to  reduce  the  execution  time  even  further,  a  fast  MEI  matrix 
solver  has  been  developed. 

As  seen  in  section  2,  most  elements  in  the  MEI  matrix  are  tridiagonal  nonzero 
block  elements,  and  only  few  elements  are  oflf-tridiagonal  nonzero  block  elements  on 
each  reverse-diagonal  corner.  This  is  a  typical  cyclic  tridiagonal  block  structure.  For 
such  a  special  structure,  the  direct  algorithm  called  Thomas  algorithm  [7],  which  has 
been  used  to  get  the  solutions  of  tridiagonal  block  matrix  systems,  is  expanded  to  solve 
this  kind  of  cyclic  tridiagonal  block  matrix  systems.  This  is  the  MEI  matrix  solver. 
Unlike  the  conventional  sparse  matrix  routine,  the  MEI  matrix  solver  does  not  need  to 
pivot  and  reorder  the  matrix  before  solving  the  matrix.  All  the  MEI  matrix  solver  does 
is  solving  the  block  matrix  analytically.  In  followings,  we  will  briefly  describe  this 
algorithm. 


Using  the  first  - 1  equations  in  eq.(3),  the  forward  substitution  can  be 


completed  to  obtain  the  coefficient  matrices  {A, },  {Z’ }  and  {O,.}  recursively  in  the 


following  formula, 


■ 

c. 

0 

0 

■  ■ 

A, 

0 

Pi 

Q 

0 

<E>2 

A, 

0 

0 

0 

— 

■ 

0 

•  ^ 

’• 

P  c 

^Ns-2  '^Ns-2 

^.s-2 

Aa/j-2 

~Qms-2^Ns 

0 

0 

... 

- 1 

T 

o 

whereP,  =  fi, ,  A,  =  ,  0,  =  /I, ,  and 

P,=B,-A,P-\C,_, 

A,=<P^-4P^;A,_, 


(5) 


(6) 

(7) 

(8) 


i  =  2,3,...,N^  - 1 .  And  the  unknown  sub-matrix  can  be  determined  by 


Av, 

-  r  w 

(9) 

Pns  ~  ~  ^N^Phts-y  ) 

-C  w 

^  Ns''  2 

(10) 

<1 

II 

e 

(11) 

where  the  matrices  and  W^can  be  determined  during  the  above  forward 
substitution  recursively.  Then,  using  backward  substitution,  all  the  unknown  sub¬ 
matrices  can  be  recursively  calculated  by. 
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CD,  =:/r'(A,  (12) 

where  /  =  N,  -  . 

In  general,  if  a  large  number  of  mesh  buffer  layers  is  utilized  for  the  finite 
difference,  all  the  nonzero  sub-matrices  in  the  MEI  matrix  are  still  very  sparse  too.  The 
operators  between  these  sub-matrices  can  be  carried  out  by  general  sparse  matrix 
solvers  to  speed  up  the  computation.  However,  for  2-D  scattering  problems,  only  2  - 
3  mesh  layers  are  needed  to  obtain  robust  results  in  the  MEI  method  [1].  In  these 
cases,  the  number  of  zero  elements  in  the  sub-matrices  is  small.  Thus  the  zero 
elements  in  the  sub-matrices  are  directly  treated  as  nonzero  elements,  and  the 
additional  matrix  fill  for  these  zero  elements  is  small.  For  example,  for  three  layer 
mesh  with  a  6  node  MEFs  sub-mesh  scheme,  the  total  number  of  nonzero  elements  is 
llNs,  while  the  total  elements  to  be  filled  in  eq.(3)  is  .  Another  advantage  is 
that  since  the  size  of  the  sub-matrices  is  small,  all  the  operators  between  the  sub¬ 
matrices  can  be  given  analytically,  thus  the  calculation  for  the  zero  elements  is  avoided. 

The  CPU  time  of  the  MEI  matrix  solver  is  nearly  proportional  to  Ng,  the 

number  of  nodes  per  one  layer,  rather  than  proportional  to (a  >  1 )  as  is  the  case 
with  the  general  sparse  matrix  solver  [5].  As  the  dimension  of  the  MEI  matrix 
increases,  the  time-saving  of  the  MEI  matrix  solver  will  increase. 

5.  Statistics  of  CPU  Time 

The  CPU  time  comparison  of  the  MEI  matrix  solver  with  the  Berkeley’s  sparse 
package  [8]  is  presented  in  Fig.2,  which  shows  that  when  is  small,  the  CPU  time 
of  the  MEI  matrix  solver  and  the  Berkeley’s  sparse  solver  are  almost  identical. 
However,  when  the  size  of  the  MEI  matrix  increases,  the  CPU  time  of  the  MEI  matrix 
solver  is  much  less  than  the  CPU  time  of  the  Berkeley’s  sparse  solver.  For  solving  the 
scattering  of  a  cylinder  at  above  10^  wavelength  circumferential  dimension,  the  MEI 
matrix  solver  is  about  30  times  faster  than  the  Berkeley’s  general  sparse  solver.  The 
CPU  time  for  obtaining  MEI  coefficients  using  the  interpolation  and  extrapolation 
technique  is  also  plotted  in  Fig.2.  It  is  found  that  without  using  the  interpolation  and 
extrapolation  technique,  the  time  consumed  by  the  direct  integration  to  obtain  MEI 
coefficients  for  a  geometry  at  2,000  wavelength  circumferential  dimension  will  exceed 
lOhrs,  but  the  interpolation  and  extrapolation  technique  needs  a  few  minutes  only. 
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6.  Numerical  Results 

The  above  scheme  allows  us  to  fast  solve  the  scattering  problems  of  large  2-D 
conducting  convex  objects.  For  illustration  purpose,  we  first  calculate  TM  scattering 
surface  current  density  of  a  conducting  circular  cylinder  with  diameter  d  =  4,000 yil 
(wavelength)  under  O”  plane  wave  incidence.  The  surface  current  densities  compared 
to  the  result  of  geometrical  optics  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  To  solve  this  problem,  the  MEI 
coefficients  at  the  lower  frequencies  are  calculated  at  normalized  wavelength  0.8,  0.4, 
0.2,  0.1  for  a  cylinder  of  diameter  d  =  101 .  The  normalized  wavelength  of  the  high 
jfrequency  is  0.0025.  The  CPU  time  to  find  the  MEI  coefficients  is  about  2  minutes. 
The  CPU  time  to  solve  the  MEI  matrix  solver  is  about  124  seconds.  But  the 
Berkeley’s  sparse  solver  should  take  the  CPU  time  of  72  minutes. 

The  second  example  is  the  scattering  of  a  square  conducting  cylinder  of  64 
meter  in  circumerferial  dimension.  The  normalized  wavelength  2,  1,  0.5,  0.25  of  the 
low  fi-equencies  is  extrapolated  to  the  wavelength  of  interest  0.0625,  for  which  the 
ratio  of  the  circumerferial  dimension  to  the  wavelength  is  1,024.  Fig.4  gives  the 
surface  current  densities  by  a  30®  TE  incidence  wave  illumination.  Fig.  5  shows  the 
remarkable  agreement  between  the  fast  MEI  scheme  and  the  GTD  on  the  RCS  when 
an  incidence  wave  with  angle  45®  illuminates  with  the  same  configuration  of  Fig.4. 

7.  Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  we  present  a  fast  numerical  scheme  for  the  MEI  method  to  solve 
the  scattering  problems  of  the  very  large  conducting  cylinders  in  which  circumferential 
dimension  exceeds  10,000  wavelength,  in  a  common  workstation.  Since  the  scheme 
combines  the  extrapolation  and  interpolation  technique  of  the  MEI  coefficients  with 
the  special  algorithm  of  cyclic  block  band  matrix,  the  whole  computation  can  be 
speeded  up  to  2-3  orders  with  reasonable  numerical  accuracy. 
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Fig.  1  Mesh  strategy  with  the  mesh  size  reduced  by  a  factor  of  two. 
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Fig.  2  CPU  time  vs.  number  of  nodes  per  one  layer  on  a  Sun-Workstation. 
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Fig.  3  Surface  current  distribution  on  a  circular  cylinder  illuminated  by  a  TM  wave  with  d  =  4,000A-. 
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CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

The  15th  Annual  Review  of  Progress 
in  Applied  Computational  Electromagnetics 


March  1519,  1999 


Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Monterey,  California 

"Share  Your  Knowledge  and  Expertise  with  Your  Colleagues" 


The  Annual  ACES  Symposium  is  an  ideal  opportimiiy  to  participate  in  a  large  gathering  of  EM  analysis  enthusiasts.  The 
purpose  of  the  Symposium  is  to  bring  analysts  together  to  share  information  and  experience  about  the  practical 
application  of  EM  analysis  using  computational  methods.  The  symposium  offerings  include  technical  presentations, 
demonstrations,  vendor  booths  and  short  courses.  All  aspects  of  electromagnetic  computational  analysis  are 
represented.  Contact  for  details. 


Technical  Program  Chairman 

Randy  Haupt 
EE  Dept.,  260 
University  of  Nevada 
Reno,  NV  89557-0153 
Phone:  (702)-784-6927 
Fax:  (702)-784-6627 

Email:haupt@ee. imr.edu 


Symposium  Co-Chairman 

Indira  Chatteijee 
EE  Dept.,  260 
University  of  Nevada 
Reno,  NV  89557-0153 
Phone:  (702)-784-1346 
Fax:  (702)-784-6627 

Email:indira@ee.imr.edu 


Symposium  Administrator 

Richard  W.  Adler 
ECE  DepVCode  EC/AB 
Naval  Postgraduate  School 
833  Dyer  Road,  Room  437 
Monterey,  CA  93943-5121 
Phone:  (408)646-1111 
Fax:  (408)  649-0300 

Email:rwa@ibm.net 

Symposium  Co-Chairman 

James  Hensen 
EE  Dept.,  260 
University  of  Nevada 
Reno,  NV  89557-0153 
Phone:  (702)-784-6929 
Fax:  (702)-784-6627 

Email:Jmb@proton.ee.unr.edu 


The  ACES  Symposium  is  a  highly  influential  outlet  for  promoting  awareness  of  recent  technical  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  computational  electromagnetics.  Attendance  and  professional  program  paper  participation  from  non- 
ACES  members  and  from  outside  North  America  are  encouraged  and  welcome. 


Early  Registration  Fees; 
(approximate*) 


ACES  MEMBERS 
NON-MEMBER 

STUDENT/RETIRED/UMEMPLOYED 

STUDENT/RETIRED/UNEMPLOYED 


$255 

$295 

$115  (no  proceedings] 

$150  (includes  proceedings] 


*The  exact  fee  will  be  annoimced  later.  Each  conference  registration  is  entitled  to  publish  two  papers  in  the  proceedings 
free  of  charge.  Excess  pages  over  a  paper  limit  of  8  will  be  charged  $15/page. 

1999  ACES  Symposium 

Sponsored  by:  ACES,  NPS,  DOE/LLl^JL,  U  of  NV,  BYU,  DOD,  SIAM,  NCCOSC  and  AMTA 

in  cooperation  with:  The  IEEE  Anteimas  and  Propagation  Society,  the  IEEE  Electromagnetic 

Compatibility  Society  and  USNCAJRSI 


Visit  ACES  on  line  at:  www.emclab.umr.edu/aces 
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CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

The  1 5th  Annual  Review  of  Progress 
in  Applied  Computational  Electromagnetics 

Papers  may  address  general  issues  in  applied  computational  electromagnetics,  or  may  focus  on  specific  applications, 
techniques,  codes,  or  computational  issues  of  potential  interest  to  the  Applied  Computational  Electromagnetics  Soci¬ 
ety  membership.  Area  and  topics  include: 

•  Code  validation 

•  Code  performance  analysis 

•  Computational  studies  of  basic  physics 

•  Examples  of  practical  code  application 

•  New  codes,  algorithms,  code  enhancements,  and  code  fixes 

•  Computer  Hardware  Issues 

•  Partial  list  of  applications:  antennas  wave  propagation 

radar  imaging  radar  cross  section 

shielding  bioelectromagnetics 

EMP  EMI/EMC  visualization 

dielectric  &  magnetic  materials  inverse  scattering 
microwave  components  MIMIC  technology 

fiberoptics  remote  sensing  &  geophysics 

communications  systemspropagation  through  plasmas 
eddy  currents  non- destructive  evaluation 

•  Partial  list  of  techniques:  frequency-domain  &  time-domain  techniques 

integral  equation  &  differential  equation  techniques 
finite  difference  &  finite  element  analysis 
dlfiraction  theories  physical  optics 

modal  expansions  perturbation  methods 

hybrid  methods  moment  methods 

INSTRUCTIONS  AND  TIMETABLE  FOR  AUTHORS 

November  20,  1998:  Submission  deadline.  Submit  four  copies  of  a  full-length,  camera-ready  paper  to  the 

Technical  Program  Chairman.  Please  supply  the  following  data  for  the  corresponding 
author:  name,  address,  email  address,  FAX,  and  phone  numbers. 

See  below  for  instructions  for  the  format  of  paper. 

December  21,  1998:  Authors  notified  of  acceptance. 

PAPER  FORMATTING  REQUIREMENTS 

The  recommended  paper  length  is  6  pages,  -with  8  pages  as  a  maximum,  including  figures.  The  paper  shoitid  be 
camera-ready  (good  resolution,  clearly  readable  when  reduced  to  the  final  print  of  6  x  9  inch  paper).  The  paper  shoifid 
be  printed  on  8-1/2  x  1 1  inch  papers  with  13/16  side  margins,  1-1/16  inch  top  margin,  and  1  inch  on  the  bottom.  On 
the  first  page  place  title  1-1/2  inches  from  top  vnth  author  and  affiliation  beneath  the  title.  Single  spaced  type  usmg  10 
or  12  poi^front  size,  entire  text  should  be  justified  (flush  left  and  flush  right).  No  typed  page  numbers,  but  number 
your  pages  lightly  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  each  page. 

SHORT  COURSES 

Short  courses  will  be  offered  in  conjtmction  with  the  Symposium  covering  numerical  techniques,  computational  meth¬ 
ods  surveys  of  EM  analysis  and  code  usage  instruction.  It  is  anticipated  that  short  courses  will  be  conducted  princi¬ 
pally  on  Monday  March  15  and  Friday  March  19.  Fees  for  Half-day  course  will  be:  $90  per  person  if  booked  before 
1  March  99;  $100,  if  booked  from  1  March  to  15  March  99;  and  $110  if  booked  at  Conference  time.  Full-day 
Courses  will  be;  $140  if  booked  before  1  March  1999;  $150  if  booked  from  1  March  to  15  March;  $160  if  booked  at 
Conference  time.  Short  Course  Attendance  is  not  covered  by  the  Symposium  Registration  Pee! 

EXHIBITS 

Vendor  booths  and  demonstrations  will  feature  commercial  products,  computer  hardware  and  software  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  small  company  capabilities. 
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ACES  MEMBERSHIP  -  NEWSLETTER  &  JOURNAL  SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 

please  print 


LAST  NAME 

FIRST  NAME 

MIDDLE  INITIAL 

COMPANY/OROANIZATION/UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT/BIABL  STATION 
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MAILING  ADDRESS 


CITY  PROVINCE/STATE  COUNTRY  ZIP/POSTAL  CODE 


TELEPHONE  FAX  AMATEUR  RADIO  CALL  SIGN 


E-MAIL  ADDRESS  E-MAIL  ADDRESS  CAN  BE  INCLUDED  IN  ACES  DATABASE  □  YES  □  NO 
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SURFACE  MAIL 
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ORGANIZATIONAL 
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(  1  $65 

(  )  $65 

(  )  $115 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL 
&  SOUTH  AMERICA 

(  )  $68 

(  )  $70 

(  )  $115 

EUROPE,  FORMER  USSR 
TURKEY,  SCANDINAVIA 

(  )  $68 

(  )  $78 

(  )  $115 

ASIA,  AFRICA,  MIDDLE 
EAST  &  PACIFIC  RIM 

(  )  $68 

(  )  $85 

(  )  $115 

FULL-TIME  STUDENT/RETIRED/UNEMPLOYED  RATE  IS  $25  FOR  ALL  COUNTRIES 


CREDIT  CARD  USERS 

IF  YOU  ARE  PAYING  BY  CREDIT  CARD  &  CARD  IS  YOUR  OWN,  YOU  MUST,  (1)  PRINT  AND  SIGN  YOUR  NAME  BELOW; 

(2)  MAKE  SURE  YOUR  COMPLETE  ADDRESS  IS  LISTED  ABOVE.  IF  THE  CARD  YOU  ARE  USING  IS  NOT  YOUR  CARD,  THE 
CARD  HOLDER  MUST,  (3)  PRINT  AND  SIGN  HIS/HER  NAME  AND,  (4)  ENTER  HIS/HER  COMPLETE  ADDRESS  BELOW. 


PRINT  FIRST  AND  LAST  NAME  OP  CARD  HOLDER 


SIGNATURE  OF  CARD  HOLDER 


MAILING  ADDRESS 


MAILING  ADDRESS  (cont) 


METHOD  OF  PAYMENT 
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A  bank  check  for  the  total  amount  is  enclosed.**' 

□ 

Traveler's  checks  for  the  total  amount  are  enclosed.'^’ 

D 

International  Money  Order  is  enclosed.*®’ 

□ 

Charge  to:  □  MasterCard  □  Visa.  □  Discover  □  Amex.*^’ 

Card 

No. 


Card  Exp.  Date: 
Mo. _  Year 


MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO  "ACES"  and  send  to:  RICHARD  W.  ADLER,  EXEC.  OFFICER, 

NAVAL  POSTGRADUATE  SCHOOL,  ECE  DEPT.,  CODE  EC/AB,  833  DYER  ROAD,  ROOM  437,  MONTEREY,  CA  93943-5121 


Non-USA  participants  may  remit  via  (1)  Bank  Checks,  if  (a)  drawn  on  a  U.S.  Bank,  tb)  have  bank  address,  (c)  contain 
series  of  (9)  digit  mandatory  routing  numbers;  (2)  Traveler's  Checks  (in  U.S.  $$);  (3)  International  Money  Order  dravm 
in  U.S.  funds,  payable  in  U.S.;  (4)  Credit  Cards:  Visa,  Master  Card,  Discover  Card,  Amex. 

Total  Remittance  (U.S.  Dollars  Only)  $ 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 


FEE 

PRINTED  SIZE 

Full  page 

$200. 

7.5"  X  10.0” 

1/2  page 

$100. 

7.5"  X  4.7"  or 

3.5"  X  10.0” 

1/4  page 

$  50 

3.5"  X  4.7" 

All  ads  must  be  camera  ready  copy. 

Ad  deadlines  are  same  as  Newsletter  copy  deadlines. 

Place  ads  with  Ray  Perez, 
MS  58700,  PO  Box  179, 
reject  ads. 

Newsletter  Editor,  Martin  Marietta  Astronautics, 

Denver,  CO  80201 ,  USA.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to 

ACES  NEWSLETTER  AND  JOURNAL  COPY  INFORMATION 


Issue  Copy  Deadline 

March  January  13 

July  May  25 

November  September  25 


APPLIED  COMPUTATIONAL  ELECTROMAGNETICS  SOCIETY  JOURNAL 


INFORMATION  FOR  AUTHORS 


PUBLICATION  CRITERIA 

Each  paper  is  required  to  manifest  some  relation  to  applied 
computational  electromagnetics.  Papers  may  address 
general  issues  in  applied  computational  electromagnet¬ 
ics,  or  they  may  focus  on  specific  applications,  tech¬ 
niques,  codes,  or  computational  issues.  While  the 
following  list  is  not  exhaustive,  each  paper  will  generally 
relate  to  at  least  one  of  these  areas: 

1.  Code  validation.  This  is  done  using  internal  checks  or 
experimental,  analytical  or  other  computational  data. 
Measured  data  of  potential  utility  to  code  validation  efforts 
will  also  be  considered  for  publication. 

2.  Code  performance  analysis.  This  usually  involves 
identification  of  numerical  accuracy  or  other  limitations, 
solution  convergence,  numerical  and  physical  modeling 
error,  and  parameter  tradeoffs.  However,  it  is  also 
permissible  to  address  issues  such  as  ease-of-use,  set-up 
time,  run  time,  special  outputs,  or  other  special  features. 

3.  Computational  studies  of  basic  physics.  This  involves 
using  a  code,  algorithm,  or  computational  technique  to 
simulate  reality  in  such  a  way  that  better  or  new  physical 
insight  or  understanding  is  achieved. 

4.  New  computational  techniques,  or  new  applications  for 
existing  computational  techniques  or  codes. 

5.  "Tricks  of  the  trade"  in  selecting  and  applying  codes 
and  techniques. 

6.  New  codes,  algorithms,  code  enhancement,  and  code 
fixes.  This  category  is  self-explanatory  but  includes 
significant  changes  to  existing  codes,  such  as  applicability 
extensions,  algorithm  optimization,  problem  correction, 
limitation  removal,  or  other  performance  improvement. 
Note:  Code  (or  algorithm)  capability  descriptions  are 
not  acceptable,  unless  they  contain  sufficient  technical 
material  to  justify  consideration. 

7.  Code  input/output  issues.  This  normally  involves 
innovations  in  input  (such  as  input  geometry 
standardization,  automatic  mesh  generation,  or  computer- 
aided  design)  or  in  output  (whether  it  be  tabular,  graphical,, 
statistical,  Fourier-transformed,  or  otherwise  signal- 
processed).  Material  dealing  with  input/output  database 
management,  output  interpretation,  or  other  input/output 
issues  will  also  be  considered  for  publication. 

8.  Computer  hardware  issues.  This  is  the  category  for 
analysis  of  hardware  capabilities  and  limitations  in  meeting 


various  types  of  electromagnetics  computational  require¬ 
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